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PREFACE. 


In publishing this new Commentary, I do not feel 
altogether free from anxiety. The welcome given to 
its elder brothers encourages me, it is true; but the 
apostolic book explained in these pages is so practical 
in its nature, and consequently touches on so many 
existing religious phenomena, that it is difficult to 
avoid drawing certain parallels which may injure the 
objectivity of the work. Then the commentator’s 
responsibility increases the more the results which he 
obtains are fitted to exercise a direct influence on the 
solution of questions which are now occupying the 
Church. And so I am specially constrained to ask 
God to avert every hurtful consequence that might 
flow from errors I may have committed in interpreting 
this important book, and to say to my readers, like 
the apostle himself, but in a sense slightly different 
from his : “ Judge yourselves what I say.” 

I shall only add a word of explanation in regard to 
the fixing of the text. I have been charged more than 
once in England with my defective criticism on this 
point, which, if I am not mistaken, means at bottom 
that I am wrong in not fully adhering to the critical 
theory and practice of Westcott and Hort. I respect 
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‘and admire as much as any one the immense labour 
of these two critics; but it is impossible for me to 
accept without reserve the result at which they have 
arrived. Hxegesis has too often convinced me of the 
mistakes of the MStnaiticus and Vaticanus, taken 
separately or even together, to allow me to give myself 
up with eyes bandaged to these manuscripts, as the 
esteemed authors whom I have just named think 
themselves bound to do. I shall call the attention 
of my readers to three passages only in our Epistle, 
where the faultiness of the text of the documents, 
which are called neuter or Alexandrine or both, seems 
to me manifest; they are: iv. 1, ix. 10, and xiii. 3. 
In these cases, as in many others, it seems to me that 
healthy criticism dares not sacrifice exegetical sound 
sense to the transcription of two copyists of the fourth 
century, who are so often found in the wrong. Besides, 
I cannot possibly believe that a man like Chrysostom 
could, by adopting in full and without scruple the 
Syrian or Byzantine text, blindly give the preference 
to a work of quite recent compilation, and the 
authority of which found no support in earlier 
documents. 

I hope that the second volume may appear in a few 
months. May this work contribute somewhat to the 
glory of the Lord and to the good of His Church! 


F. GODET. 
NEUCHATEL 
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INTRODUCTION, 


A Quire peculiar interest attaches to the correspond- 
ence of St. Paul with the Church of Corinth. H aving 
founded the Church himself and lived in the heart of 
it for nearly two years, he had not to expound his 
gospel to it in writing, as to the Church of Rome. 
But he was called by particular circumstances to com- 
plete his teaching on various points, and especially to 
combat certain corruptions which had arisen or which 
threatened to force their way into the life of the 
Church. Our two Epistles to the Corinthians were 
thus the product of special circumstances, local and 
temporary. ‘This is the reason why an eminent critic, 
Weizsiicker, has called them : “ A fragment of ecclesias- 
tical history like no other.” 

It might be concluded from the purely occasional 
character of these two Epistles that they belong to a 
past which no more concerns us, and consequently 
have no longer for us a present religious value. Even 
if it were so, would it not be something to be trans- 
ported by them into the full ecclesiastical life of the 
earliest times, and to stand by, as it were, and witness 
the crises through which the new converts of eighteen 


centuries ago had to pass? But the interest excited 
A 
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by these Epistles goes much further and deeper. The 
heart of man remains the same throughout all ages. 
The experiences of the apostolic Christians do not 
differ essentially from those through which we pass 
ourselves, This observation is especially true in 
regard to the Church of Corinth. For it is not 
here, as in Galatia, against Jewish prejudices that 
the apostle has mainly to contend, at least in the 
First Epistle. In Achaia we witness the first contact 
of the gospel with Hellenic life, so richly endowed 
and brilliant, but, on the other hand, so frivolous and 
fickle, and in so many respects resembling our modern 
lite. In particular, the tendency to make religious 
truths the subjects of intellectual study rather than a 
work of conscience and of heart-acceptance, the dis- 
position resulting therefrom, not always to place the 
moral conduct under the influence of religious con- 
viction, and to give scope to the latter rather in 
oratorical discourse than in vigour of holiness,—these 
are defects which more than one modern nation shares 
in common with the Greek people. And the question 
is whether the apostle, after having drawn from the 
gospel, as the Lord had revealed it to him (Gal. 
i. 11, 12), the word of emancipation fitted to free 
the conscience from the Mosaic yoke, will find in it 
also the power necessary to check Gentile licence and 
lead the will captive to the law of holiness, without 
relapsing into the use of legal forms. 

But what gives the liveliest interest to the questions 
raised by the state of the Church of Corinth, is the 
manner in which the apostle discusses and resolves 
them, In treating each particular matter submitted 
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to his judgment, the apostle does not stop at the 
surface; he endeavours to penetrate to the very root 
of those various manifestations. Instead of summarily 
settling the questions as by the article of a code, he 
searches the depths of the gospel for the permanent 
“principle. which applies _ to the passing 3 phenomenon, 
so that to judge of the analogous manifestations and 
tendencies of our day, we have only ourselves to fall 
back from the practical rule with which he closes 
each of those discussions on the evangelical principle 
from which he drew it, that in our turn we may apply 
this principle to the contemporary phenomenon with 
which we have to do. There is no exercise at once 
more stimulating to the understanding and more fitted 
to form the Christian conscience than this. By the 
Epistle to the Romans, we know St. Paul as a teacher ; 
in that to the Galatians he appears as the consummate 
polemic and dialectician ; we learn to know him in 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians in his character of 
apostolical pastor and casuist, taking the latter word in 
its best sense. 

Finally, another kind of interest is awakened in us 
by the study of this letter. M. Renan says of St. 
Paul : “He had not the patience needed for writing ; 
he was incapable of method.” These summary judg- 
ments are law with many, and are eagerly repeated 
by superficial writers. We shall have occasion very 
particularly, in the study of this Epistle, to put this 
judgment to the proof. The question of method pre- 
sented itself in this case in a more difficult way than 
in any other. When the apostle had to develop a side 
of Christian truth, his course was marked out for him 
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by the subject itself and by the logical form of his 
thought. Here there is nothing of the kind. St. Paul 
finds himself face to face with a certain number of 
particular practical questions, without any direct 
relation to one another. The matters in question 
include divisions, scandals, trials at law, marriage and 
celibacy, meats offered in sacrifice, the behaviour of 
women in public worship, love feasts, the resurrection, 
and we ask, not without curiosity, whether his mind will 
succeed in commanding this multiplicity of subjects and 
arranging them rationally, so that here, as well as else- 
where, he will leave the impression of order and unity. 

In the introduction to the Epistle to the Romans, I 
have treated of the life of St. Paul in general ; I shall 
not return to it here. Four subjects will occupy us : 

1. The founding of the Church of Corinth. 

2. The external circumstances in which our first 
canonical Epistle was addressed to it. 

3. The events which had Supervened since the 
founding of the Church and which gave occasion to 
this letter 

4, The arrangement adopted by the apostle in the 
order and grouping of the subjects to be treated. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH. 


It was, if we are not mistaken, about the autumn of 
the year 52, shortly after the assembly called the 
Council of Jerusalem, that Paul set out from Antioch 
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with Silas to make a second missionary journey. They 
first visited the Churches of Lycaonia and Pisidia, 
founded by Paul and Barnabas, in the course of their 
first journey. Then, according to all probability, they 
proclaimed the gospel in the province of Galatia, situ- 
ated more to the north, and, crossing Asia Minor from 
east to west without being permitted by the Spirit to 
preach in it, they reached the shore of the Egean Sea, 
at Troas, and there, with the young Timothy, whom 
they had associated with them in Lycaonia, and the 
physician Luke, already no doubt a Christian, whom 
they met in this city, they embarked for Macedonia. 
After founding the Church in the two principal cities 
of that province, Philippi and Thessalonica, Paul set 
out alone for southern Greece, and repaired first to 
Athens, then to Corinth, the capital of the province of 
Achaia. He was soon afterwards rejoined in the latter 
city by his two fellow-labourers, Silas and Timothy, 
and he remained there with them for about two years. 


Destroyed by the Romans in 146 B.c., it was nearly 


a century since Corinth had risen from its ruins. In 


the year 44 Julius Cesar had rebuilt it and peopled : 


it with numerous colonists, mostly Roman freedmen ; 
these had been joined by a certain population of Greeks, 


and shortly afterwards by a Jewish colony. At the ("i 


time when the apostle arrived in it, the city counted 
from six to seven hundred thousand inhabitants, of 
whom two hundred thousand were freemen and four 
hundred thousand slaves. It had a circuit of a league 
and a half. This immense and rapid growth, which 
compares with that of certain cities in the United 
States of America, was due above all to its situation 
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on the isthmus which bears its name, and which, con- 
necting the Peloponnesus with the continent, separated 
the Egean and Ionian seas. Corinth possessed two 
principal ports, that of Cenchrea, opening to the east, 
and that of Lechzeum, to the west. It had quickly 
become the great emporium of commerce between Asia 
and the west. So speedily had this city, which was 
formerly called “the light and ornament of Greece,” 
recovered its ancient splendour. On the summit of 


its Acropolis shone the temple of Venus, of incompar- 


able magnificence. Corinth possessed | all the means 


{ of culture then enjoyed by the capitals of the civilized 


“world, workshops and studios, halls of rhetoric and 


schools of philosophy. An ancient historian s says that 


one could not take a step in the streets of Corinth 
without meeting a sage. 
But here, as elsewhere and still more, corruption of 


i peed morals had proceeded step by step with the develop- 


ment of culture and riches. The mixture of hetero- 
geneous elements composing the population of new 
Corinth had no doubt contributed to produce this state 
of things. One word tells all. By the term «opwOudtew, 


Ww to live as a@ Corinthian, men designated a kind of life 


which was absolutely dissolute. The phrases Corin- 
thian banquet, Corinthian drinker, were proverbial. 

It was in the midst of this society, in a state of full 
outward prosperity, but also of complete moral dis- 
now to “fall with the arrival of St Paul, twenty- -four 
years after the Ascension of the Lord Jesus. 

If Paul, at the time of his conversion, about the year 
37, was thirty years old at least, he must have been 
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approaching the fifties on the day when he entered 
Corinth. Let us imagine the apostle; making his 


“city. His profession w was sites either ‘of a tent- ae Le wa 


or tent-carpenter; the term tent-maker (Acts xviii. 3) 
admits of both significations. The second, however, 
seems the more probable. The apostle was not long in 
discovering a Jewish family who followed the same 
_trade as himself ; they had just arrived from Rome, in 
“consequence of an edict of the Emperor Claudius 
banishing the Jews from the capital. He joined them, 
and while sharing their work, gained them for his 
faith. Some have held that Aquila and Priscilla were 
already believers on their arrival. This supposition 
is contrary to the terms of the narrative (“a certain 
Jew named Aquila”); it has no other object than to 
furnish support to the idea of the existence of a Judeo- 
Christian Church at that period among the Jews of 
Rome. 

The narrative of the Acts shows us the apostle 
beginning his work at Corinth in the midst of the 
Jewish colony. This narrative has been recently re- 
legated to the domain of fable." For what reasons ? 
Paul, says Heinrici, would never have been so im- 
prudent, as by his preaching of the gospel, needlessly 
to brave the anger of the synagogue, whose insur- 


mountable prejudices he knew. But, though Paul 
certainly did not flatter himself that he would con- “ 


vert all the members of the synagogue, he could 
hope to gain at least some of the better disposed, and 


1 Heinrici, Erklirung der Oorintherbriefe, 1880, i. p. 7 seq. ; Holsten, 
das Evangelium des Paulus, 1881, i. p. 186. 
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to find in them the solid nucleus of the society of 
believers which he desired to form at Corinth. He 
knew well it was not in vain that God had paved the 
way for the preaching of the gospel in the Gentile 
world by the dispersion of the people of Israel, and 
‘that this was the door providentially opened for the 
proclamation of the good news in the midst of heathen- 
‘dom. The manner in which the foundation of the 
‘Church in general had taken place by the preaching 
of the apostles among the Jewish people, prior to any 
mission to the Gentiles, was a guide to him as to the 
method to be followed in founding the Church in every 
heathen city in particular. It was on this principle 
that Paul had proceeded with Barnabas on his first 
mission in Asia Minor (Acts xiii, 14 seq., xiv. 1 seq.) ; 
it was thus he had continued with Silas in his second, 
at Philippi (Acts xvi. 13 seq.), at Thessalonica (xvii. 
1 seq.), at Berea (v. 10 seq.). He himself positively 
declares (Rom. i. 16: “to the Jews first, then to the 
Greeks”) that this procedure was not accidental, but 
rested on a deliberate conviction. Why should he 
not have remained faithful to it at Corinth? The 
narrative of the Acts is therefore not in the least open 
to suspicion on this point, and if this initial preaching 
in the synagogue were not expressly recorded, we 
should have to suppose it. Holsten raises another 
objection. If Paul had begun among the Jews of the 
synagogue, why should he have been intimidated even 
to trembling, according to his own description, ii. 1-5 ? 
Was he not accustomed to this kind of hearers? But 
when the apostle arrived at Corinth, he knew well that 
if he came there with the intention of addressing the 
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Jews first, he did not come solely or even mainly for 
them. He had before him the spectacle of that great 
Greek capital, and felt himself charged alone, at least 
in those first days, with the responsibility of the 
Divine message which he carried. He was not unaware 
that even in the synagogue he would meet a select 
_ body of proselytes belonging to every class of Corinthian 
society, and that the time was not far off when it 
would be among these latter especially, and the entire 
Greek population, that he would have to deliver his 
message. It was the first time he found himself in 
such a situation, if we except the case of his preaching 
at Athens, the result of which was not fitted to en- 
courage him. Face to face with such audiences, he, 


had no longer the support which was afforded him = = 


before Jews by the law and the prophets; and, on the ¢,,, Fale: 


other hand, he was resolved not to have recourse to! dr 
the modes of action generally used in public conferences, 


brilliance of oratorical art, dialectic skill, profound? au. 
speculation. There remained to him only one force— ° 


and his grandest act of faith was to wish no other— 
the simple testimony rendered to Christ and His Cross; 
the Divine fact itself expounded without art, and, if 
one may so speak, in its nakedness. ‘If we put our- 
selves in the apostle’s place at this point of his career, 
we can understand the feeling of powerlessness and 
anxiety which overwhelmed him at the outset of his 
ministry in this city. Far from our finding therein 
anything fitted to raise a doubt of the circumspection 
with which he proceeded in addressing himself first to 
the Jews, it may be said that this prudent step was 
imposed on him by the very anxiety which he felt. 


ih 
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Paul then preached for some weeks in the syna- 
gogue. But soon, seeing the exasperation of his Jewish 
adversaries increase to such a degree that it \was no 
longer possible to labour usefully in this sphere, he 
established himself with the believers, Jews and 
proselytes, in a neighbouring house belonging to one 
of his Jewish converts, and from that time he preached 

especially to Gentiles, not clothing the salvation of 
‘Christ either with the charms of eloquence, or with the 
attraction of human wisdom, so that if his preaching 
exercised a powerful influence, it was solely through 
the Divine working which accompanied it, and, as the 
apostle says, by the demonstration of Spirit and of 
power. Hearts seriously disposed were laid hold of in 
yeh = their depths, really gained. A church formed of a 
es certain number of Jews, and “ of a great multitude of 
1 Feuntiler . Gentiles,” rose in the midst of this city of business and 
- hat nies : debauchery. The majority of its members did not 
te. belong to the upper, rich, cultivated classes (1:Gorer 
26-28); they were for the most part poor, slaves, 
people despised for their ignorance and their low se: 
condition. But the work was only the more solid; 
was not mingled with human alloy. There were a 
so many wounded consciences which the power of God 
had healed and restored. 

~ For nearly two years (Acts Xvi. 11, 18), Paul 
continued to sow this fruitful soil, living by the labour 
of his hands, sometimes also on the help which was 
sent him by the churches recently founded in Mace- 
donia (2 Cor. xi. 7-9, xii, 18-15). The proconsul of 
Achaia resided at Corinth; at that time Gallio, the 
brother of the philosopher Seneca. He is known by 
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his correspondence with his brother; he was an 
equitable man, and full of urbanity. He showed 
himself such toward St. Paul, when the latter was 
dragged by the Jews before his tribunal. Thus this 
first sojourn of Paul at Corinth closed in peace. Paul 
left this city about Pentecost of the year 54 to go to 
Jerusalem, and thence to Antioch, where he thought 
of making only a short stay. His plans for the future 
were formed. Between the two domains where he had 
broken ground in his two first journeys lay the western 
portion of Asia Minor, the rich and interesting country 
of ancient Ionia, then called the province of Asia, with 
Ephesus for its capital; there it was that he now felt 
himself called to labour. On his departure from 
Corinth, he was accompanied by Aquila and Priscilla, 
who were to await him at Ephesus, and to prepare the 
way for him in this new field of labour. 


CHAP Ro, 


THE EXTERNAL CIRCUMSTANCES IN WHICH THE EPISTLE 
WAS COMPOSED. 


We have not to discuss at length the authenticity of 
the First Epistle to the Corinthians, against which no 
serious objection has ever been raised. Its composi- 
tion by St. Paul appears with great evidence from the 
letter itself; and first from the testimony of its author 
(i. 1), as well as from the manner in which he speaks of 
himself as founder of the Church (iv. 15 e¢ al.). In 


confirmation of this testimony, Schleiermacher has 
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brought out the relation between the historical details 
of our Epistle and those contained in the book of Acts. 
“When we compare,” says this theologian,’ “ many 
passages of the Acts (chaps. xviii._xx.) with the per 
sonal details which begin and close the two Epistles 
to the Corinthians, everything fits in, all is perfectly 
complete; and that nevertheless in such a way that 
each of the documents follows its own course, and the 
facts contained in the one cannot be borrowed from 
those of the other.” But these coincidences of detail 
are a still less striking proof than is the picture, so 
living and real, which the letters give us of the state of 
a primitive Christian Church. The following is Baur’s? 
impression on this point: Our First Epistle carries the 
seal of its authenticity in itself; for, “ more than any 
other writing of the New Testament, it transports us 
into the living centre of a Christian Church in forma- 
tion, and procures for us a view of the circumstances 
through which the development of the new life evoked 
by Christianity had to pass.” Beet (Commentary) 
also brings out forcibly the proof of authenticity con- 
tained in the very severe and humiliating rebukes 
addressed to the Church of Corinth in these two letters. 
No Church would so easily and without a rigorous inves- 
tigation have accepted and preserved “the monument 
of its degradation.” 

These internal evidences are confirmed by the testi- 
mony of tradition. So early as about the end of the 
first century, Clement of Rome, in his letter to the 
Corinthians, quotes our Epistle several times. The 


1 Kinleitung in das N. T., pe 148, 
* Baur, Der Apostel Paulus, 1st edit. p- 260, 
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passage of chap. xlvii. is particularly remarkable: 
“Take up again the Epistle of the blessed Apostle 
Paul: what did he write to you in the outset, at the 
beginning of the preaching of the gospel? Verily, he 
gave you spiritual directions as well about himself as 
about Cephas and Apollos, because even then ye were 
giving yourselves up to preferences.” It does not 
seem to us to admit of question that when Ignatius, 
in his Epistle to the Ephesians, chap. xviii., calls the 
cross ‘‘a stumbling-block to unbelievers,” and exclaims, 
“Where is the wise, where is the disputer?” he is 
reproducing the terms of our Epistle. The same is the 
case with Polycarp, in his Epistle to the Philippians, 
chap. v., the enumeration which he makes of the vicious 
is exactly parallel to that of 1 Cor. vi. 9,10, and he 
closes it also by declaring that such believers ‘‘ shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God.” In the homily 
commonly called the Second Epistle of Clement, and 
which must have been written in Greece between 120 
and 140, we find these words taken from the first 
chapter of our Epistle: ‘It pleased Him to make us to 
be of that which is not.” It would be useless to pur- 
sue this list of testimonies in detail. We should have 
to mention, probably, Justin Martyr, Dialogue, chap. xiv. 
(‘the old leaven” and “ the unleavened bread” ; comp. 
1 Cor. v. 8) and chap. ii. (“ Christ our Passover ”) ; 
more certainly the Epistle to Diognetus, filled with 
thoughts drawn from our Epistle; probably also the 
Doctrine of the Twelve Apostles (between 120 and 160), 
where there are thought to be some allusions to 1 Cor. 
(Gebhardt, Edwards) ; very certainly the Fragment of 
Muratori; Athenagoras, Theophilus; finally, Irenzeus, 
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Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian. I refer readers 
who desire to be more exactly informed on this point 
to Charteris, Canonicity, 222-229. 

What really concerns us is to fix the time and place 
in the apostle’s life at which he composed this letter; 
and the task is not difficult. 

The place of composition can be no other than 
Ephesus. “I will tarry,” says the apostle, “at ae 
till Pentecost; for a great door is opened unto me” 
(xvi. 8, 9). ie is not clear at the first glance how, in 
view of so positive a text, the subscription of the Epistle 
in a certain number of manuscripts, as well as in many 
of our translations, can be thus stated: “The First 
Epistle to the Corinthians was written from Philippi.” 
It is probable that this account arises from the ignorant 
or superficial reading of xvi. 5: “ For I do pass through 
Macedonia.” It was not understood that the present J 
do pass referred, not to a present fact, but to the journey 
as planned by the apostle. It was obvious, however, 
that if Paul was already in Macedonia, he must have 
sent salutations from the Churches of this province, and 
not from those of Asia, as he does in ver. 19. In this 
same verse there is likewise found the salutation of 
Aquila and Priscilla, who, as we have seen, had gone 
with Paul to settle at Ephesus. The subscription 
in the Vaticanus is accurate: “was written from 
Ephesus.” 

The entire stay of Paul at Ephesus lasted about three 
years (Acts xx. 31). Our concern is to know at what 
time of this sojourn we must place the composition of 
our letter. On this point we have several clear enough 
indications : 
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Ist. The words we have just quoted prove that 
2nd. At the time when Paul was composing this 
letter, he had Apollos beside him, who had returned 
-from Corinth (xvi. 12). Now, this Alexandrine 
teacher, converted at Ephesus by Aquila and Priscilla 
shortly after their arrival in that city, and before that 
of Paul (Acts xviii. 24,26), had gone thence to Achaia 
with a recommendation from Aquila to continue 
the work of Paul there, and had exercised a very 
influential ministry, after which he had returned 
to Ephesus. This all supposes a considerable time 
to have elapsed since Paul’s arrival at Ephesus, and 
so brings us to an advanced period of his sojourn in 
that city. 
3rd. We read Acts xix. 21, that after labouring two 
years and three months at Ephesus (vers. 8, 10), 
Paul formed in his mind vast designs. He meditated 
bidding a final adieu to the East and consecrating the 
remainder of his life to the West. But before proceed- 
ing to Rome he felt bound to visit Jerusalem once 
more, and to offer the Church of that city a solemn 
testimony of love and spiritual fellowship from all the 
Churches founded by him among the Gentiles. He 
therefore determined, according to Acts xix. 22, to send 
Timothy and Erastus from Ephesus to make preparation 
in Macedonia and Achaia for the execution of his 
project. Now this sending of Timothy to Corinth 
coincides perfectly with that which is twice mentioned 
in our First Epistle (iv. 17; xvi. 10). It took place at 
the time when the apostle was composing it, and shortly 
before his setting out, for in it Paul announces the 
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sending of his young fellow-labourer as an already 
accomplished fact. 

4th. This great collection for which Timothy was 
to prepare, and which is expressly mentioned, xvi. 1, 
and 2 Cor. vill. and ix., can only be that with which 
the apostle closed his ministry in the East, and of 
which he speaks in the two passages, Rom. xv. 24, 33, 
and Acts xxiv. 17. Here is a new indication which 
again brings us to the same date. 

As it is impossible for all these reasons to suppose a 
date previous to the circumstances mentioned, it is no 
less so to suppose a later one. In fact, at the time 
when the apostle writes, he is yet freely disposing of 
his person. But it is well known that shortly after, 
when he had delivered the sum collected into the hands 
of the leaders of the flock at Jerusalem, he was thrown 
into prison, and from that time remained a prisoner for 
a long course of years. 

If the sojourn of Paul in Asia, by the time when our 
letter was written, had lasted about two years and 
three months (Acts xix. 8, 10), dating from the end 
of the year 54 when Paul arrived at Ephesus, it was 
composed in the spring of the year 57, before the 
Pentecost of that year, probably at the time of the 
feast of Passover to which there seems to be an allusion 
in the passage v. 7, 8. We shall afterwards see how 
the indication of Acts xx. 31 is to be explained, 
according to which the stay at Ephesus lasted three 
entire years. 
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CHAPTER TET 


THE EVENTS WHICH TOOK PLACE AT CORINTH IN THE 
INTERVAL BETWEEN THE FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH 
AND THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 


We have here to enumerate a series of facts which it 
is indispensable to know if we are to understand our 
Epistle, but in regard to which we have almost no 
information except from the Epistle itself. It is one 
of the most striking examples of the legitimate influence 
which exegesis and criticism have to exercise on one 
another. 

1. The first fact known to us which modified the 
state of the Church of Corinth after the departure of 
its founder, was the ministry of the Alexandrine teacher 
Apollos. We possess two testimonies of the influence 
exercised at Corinth by this eloquent preacher,—the 
one, the first four chapters of our Epistle, the other, the 
end of chap. xviii. of Acts. ‘“‘ He helped much through 
grace,” it is said in the latter passage, “‘ them which had 
believed: for he disputed powerfully with the Jews, 
and that publicly, showing by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was the Christ.” From this passage it follows that the 
ministry of Apollos must have brought about a double 
change in the state of the Church. Powerful in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, Apollos gained to the 
gospel a very large number of Jews, evidently of those 
who had withstood the ministry of St. Paul. The 
proportion between the two elements of which the 


young Church was composed was thus modified to the 
B 
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advantage of the Jewish element. It is probable, 
moreover, that while the Jewish minority was increased 
through the labours of Apollos, a certain number of 
Gentiles belonging to the lettered class were attracted 
by the oratorical talent and brilliant gifts of the young 
teacher. Only it is natural to suppose that the con- 
version of these newcomers did not proceed from such 
profound conscience-work as that which had led the 
most of the former converts to baptism. The wants of 
the understanding and imagination had, in many cases, 
more to do with their adherence than those of the heart 
and conscience. 

2. Besides the visit of Apollos, must we hold the 
arrival at Corinth of a still more important personage, 
the Apostle Peter? In the passage chap. i. 12 mention 
is made of a party of Cephas, which is placed after that 
of Apollos. Are we to regard this as an indication of 
a stay made by this apostle in Achaia at this period? 
Such a fact seems far from probable. In the year 54 
we find Peter at Antioch (Gal. ii). No doubt, in the 
course of the three years which followed down to the 
spring of the year 57, he might have gone from Syria 
to Achaia. But there is no reason to suppose that 
Peter turned so early toward the west; and it would 
be difficult to understand how our Epistle, which bears 
such evident traces of Apollos’ sojourn at Corinth, did 
not present some still more marked traces of Peter’s 
visit. Still, while abstracting wholly from a personal 
visit of Peter to Corinth, we cannot mistake in the 
phrase to which we have just pointed, the evidence of 
a serious fact in the development of the young Church, 
a sensible influence from_ Palestinian Christianity must 
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certainly have been exercised at that period in the 
Church of Corinth. In what direction? This is a 
point we shall consider afterwards. 

3. We are forced to hold at the same time a vexatious 
_recrudescence of the old pagan habits, with which the 
new converts had at first completely broken. The 
powerful earnestness of St. Paul’s preaching had at 
first ruled the Church and repressed the vicious ten- 
dencies under the dominion of which the most of the 
new Christians had formerly lived (1 Cor. vi. 11). But 
in proportion as the first impressions grew weak, and 
the community received new members less profoundly 
stirred and transformed, Greek lightness revived again 
and threatened the Divine work. We have proofs 
even of the abuse made by many of the principle of 
spiritual liberty which St. Paul proclaimed (vi. 12, x. 
23). The truly sanctified members of the Church were 
obliged then to ask what they had to do respecting 
those who thus fell back into their old way of living. 
The question was put to the apostle. He replied in a 
letter anterior to our two canonical Epistles (comp. 
1 Cor. v. 9). He asked “that they should not mingle 
with such men,” that is to say, that by breaking off 
every private relation with the vicious members, the 
Church should protest against that false profession of 
the Christian faith, and should show conspicuously that 
they did not recognise it as earnest. 

4. This letter from Paul was followed by a reply 
from the Corinthians to the apostle. They objected 
that if they were to break thus with all the vicious, 
there was nothing left them but to go out of the world 
(v. 10). They questioned him also on some new 
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subjects, such as the preference to be given to celibacy 
over marriage, and the free use of meats which had 
figured on the altars of idols. As to the former of 
those subjects, Paul introduces it expressly with the 
words: ‘“‘ Concerning the things whereof ye wrote unto 
me” (vil. 1). And it is probable that when he intro- 
duces the latter by saying (viii. 1): ‘‘ Concerning meats 
offered to idols,” he passes to another point also treated 
in their letter. As we again find the same form (xii. 1) 
when the apostle comes to deal with the questions 
relating to the use of spiritual gifts, it is equally pro- 
bable that here again he takes up a subject about which 
they had consulted him. There had therefore been 
since the founding of the Church a somewhat active 
| correspondence between it and the apostle,’ 

5. Besides this reply of the Corinthians to Paul, 
three delegates from the Church had reached the 
apostle. They are designated by their names and 
characterized in the most honourable way (xvi. 15-1 8). 
Were they the bearers of the Church's letter? or did 
they arrive later under the stress of new and more 
delicate circumstances? We cannot tell. But such 
a step proves in any case the gravity of the situation, 
even then. We do not think that, as the subscription 
of our Epistle has it, and as is frequently repeated, it 

1 The two letters found in the Armenian Church, and the authenticity 
of which has been defended by Rinck, could not, even if they were Paul’s, 
be those the loss of which we are here asserting. Rinck acknowledges 
this himself, for they treat of quite different subjects from those which 
are supposed by our Epistle. And in those letters it is the Corinthians 
who write first and Paul who replies. But their authenticity is moreover 
wholly untenable. They are simple collections of Pauline sayings, with: 
out logical connection ; and their citation by Gregory the Illuminator, 


in the fourth century, cannot evidently guarantee their apostolic com- 
position 
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was those deputies who, on their return, were the 
bearers of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
passage xvi. 11: “I expect him (Timothy) with the 
brethren,” seems to me to prove that they were yet at 
Kphesus with the apostle, when this letter, which was 
to arrive in time to recommend Timothy to a cordial 
welcome from the Corinthians, was sent off. 

6. In fact Timothy was then on his way first to 
Macedonia, then to Corinth, charged with an important 
mission from Paul. He was to support by his personal 
influence the effect which Paul desired to produce by 
our First Epistle (iv. 17), and then no doubt to prepare 
for the carrying out of the projected collection in favour 
of the Church of Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. 1). Though 
Timothy had set out before the letter, it was to arrive 
before him, because it was sent directly by sea, while 
Timothy made the tour through Macedonia. 

7. To these various circumstances there must be 
added another, purely accidental, but which had _per- 
haps the most considerable influence on the letter we 
are to study. A lady, named Chloe, arrived at Ephesus 
from Corinth, where she had lived (i. 12). We do not 
know whether, being herself of Corinth, she had made 
a journey to Ephesus, or whether, being an Ephesian 
by birth, she was returning from a visit to Corinth. 
Those of her household, either her children or slaves, 
informed Paul of a circumstance which must have 
touched him deeply. The Church was divided into 
parties which came into conflict in the general gather- 
ings. Cries such as these were raised: “ As for me, 1 
am of Paul;”—thus no doubt spake the oldest con- 
verts, those who had felt most deeply the holy efficacy 
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of the gospel ;—or, “ But as for me, I am of Apollos ;’ 
—this was the watchword of those who had been gained 
by the eloquent and able demonstrations of this teacher ; 
—then again, “ But as for me, I am of Cephas ;”— 
these were no doubt chiefly Christians of Jewish origin 
who had heard tell of Peter, or who had met him 
in their journeys to Jerusalem at the feasts. They 
naturally enough concluded that the first place in the 
Church belonged to the head of the apostolic college 
chosen by Jesus, and that if there was any difference 
between Paul and him, it was the latter who should 
be followed. Lastly, others, daringly casting off all 
apostolic authority,—Peter’s, as it seems, no less than 
Paul’s,—replied to all the others: “‘ But as for me, I am 
of Christ,” as if to say: “I recognise no one inter- 
mediate between the Lord and me; I claim to depend 
directly on Him and on Him alone.” 

It is asked, Who could these last be, and how could 
such a party have arisen at Corinth? Were they 
Christians of Gentile origin, who, admiring Christ’s 
teachings, thought that these should be disentangled 
from the Jewish-forms in which the apostles, and even 
to a certain extent Paul himself, clothed them? Or 
were they Christians of Jewish origin and tendency, who, 
rejecting Paul’s gospel, condemned the concessions 
which the Twelve thought it right to make to this 
apostle, and that by alleging against them the example 
and sayings of Christ? This is a question which we 
cannot examine here, and which we shall treat in the 
commentary in connection with i. 12. St. Paul has 
said somewhere, ‘Is any offended, and I burn not?” 
If it was so when the offence of a simple believer was 
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in question, what must he have felt on learning that 
one of the most flourishing Churches which it had 
been given him to found, was almost threatened with 
dissolution ? 

We have now before us the whole of the circumstances 
which had filled the time since St. Paul had left Corinth, 
and we can form an idea of the manifold concerns 
which filled his heart as he set himself to dictate our 
First, or strictly speaking, his Second Epistle to this 
Church. 

It remains to examine here in few words a question 
much discussed of late, and on which the most recent 
investigations are not at one. From several passages of 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, it seems to follow 
that the apostle had been twice at Corinth before the time 
when he wrote this letter. These passages are mainly 
the four following: ii. 1, xi. 14, xi. 21, xi. 1 and 2, 
Indeed, in the last three Paul seems to say that his next 
visit to Corinth will be the third, and from the first it 
seems to follow that the second had been so painful to 
him that he had shrunk from exposing himself till 
now from visiting them anew in similar circumstances. 
Now, nothing in all we have seen can lead us to sup- 
pose that Paul had returned to Corinth after his first 
sojourn, during which he had founded the Church. 

There are three ways of treating these passages. 
Hither they may be regarded, as is done by Baur, 
Hilgenfeld, Renan,! and others, not as indicating real 
visits so much as projects which the apostle had formed, 
but had not been able to execute. But it is impossible 


1 Saint Paul, p. 451, note; comp. also Farrar, Life and Work of St 
Paul, ii. p. 101, note 2; Edwards, p. xiv. 
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on this view to account for the two passages xi. 14 
and ii. 1. The former is thus translated: “ Lo, this is 
the third time I am ready to come to you,” instead of: 
“Lo, lam ready to come to you for the third time.” 
But it is forgotten that the apostle is here declaring 
his firm resolution not to allow himself to be supported 
by the Church during his next sojourn, for he adds: 
“and I shall not be chargeable to you.” Now it 
follows that the “for the third time” implies two 
previous sojourns, not only announced, but real. For 
a projected sojourn costs nothing. The passage i. 1 
confirms this conclusion. The words: “I determined 
that I would not come again to you with sorrow,” are 
explained in this sense: “I have determined that my 
second sojourn, which I am about to make among you, 
shall not be a painful and sorrowful one.” This mean- 
ing is compatible with the form of the received text; 
but the latter has against it the authority of all the 
Majuscules. According to the true position of the words 
“with sorrow,” this regimen refers not only to the idea 
of conwng, but to the whole phrase, “coming again to 
you.” It follows, therefore, from these words, that 
Paul had already made a sorrowful sojourn among 
them, which cannot refer to the sojourn during which 
he had founded the Church, and consequently implies 
a second visit which had taken place since then.! 

If, then, the apostle had certainly stayed twice at 
Corinth before writing our Second Epistle to this 


' Farrar thinks with Chrysostom that the phrase thus understood 
might also refer to a purely hypothetical sojourn, a sojourn which, if it 
had taken place, would have had a sorrowful character (ii. p. 101, 
note 3). But the authority of Chrysostom does not suffice to render so 
forced an interpretation possible. 
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Church, the question is, Whether this stay ought to be 
placed before or after our First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians? Following Bleek, who first treated this ques- 
tion thoroughly,’ a large number of writers have placed 
the second journey before our First Epistle. Some, 
like Anger, have taken it to be simply the second part 
of the sojourn occupied in founding the Church, which 
was divided into two by an excursion to the north of 
Greece. Others, like Reuss, suppose that during his 
long stay at Ephesus, Paul made a rapid visit to 
Greece, and specially to Corinth. But the former of 
these explanations does not correspond with the ex- 
pression come, which indicates an arrival strictly so 
called, and not a return after a simple excursion. As 
to the latter, Hilgenfeld rightly asks, How could 
Paul’s adversaries at Corinth have said that he was 
always putting off his arrival because he dared not 
return to this Church (1 Cor. iv. 18), if he had 
visited it quite recently? Reuss rests on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 7: “I will not see you now by the way ;” words 
which, according to him, imply that he had recently 
made a short stay with them. But this conclusion, 
drawn from the word now, is unfounded. Paul simply 
means: “The circumstances are such at this moment 
that I do not wish to see you simply by the way,” 
which does not at all suppose that a short visit had 
preceded. By this observation Paul would explain a 
change in the plan of his journey which he had pre- 
viously announced, according to which he had proposed 
to make a rapid visit to Corinth, on his way to Mace- 
donia, and then to return for a longer time from 
1 Studien und Kritiken, 1830. 
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Macedonia to Corinth. He now gives up the thought 
of doing so; he first visits Macedonia, and thence he 
will proceed to them to stay. —There is one fact 
above all which prevents our placing Paul’s second 
visit to Corinth before the First Epistle to the Corin- 


{ 


a aac “.thians. In this letter Paul does not make a single 
\ 6... §allusion to a second stay in the midst of this Church, 
we ¥} Siete : 

—~ while he frequently refers to the circumstances of 


his stay at its founding (i. 14-17, 26 seq., ii. 1 seq, 
lL, IeseqsclOy Dl sivicd Sv de 2). That would be 
impossible, if he had visited the Corinthians again in 
the time which preceded this Epistle. On the other 
hand, it is in the Second Epistle that all the allusions 
occur to the stay of which we are speaking. It must 
therefore be placed, as has been thought by Ewald and 
di ptiylau, in a remarkable programme,’ between the com- 
-* st Ut “position of our two canonical Epistles. In general, | 
think with the latter, that the interval between the 
First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians must 
have been much more considerable and more full of 
incidents than is generally held. Bleek has proved, 
in the article quoted above, that many passages of the 
Second Epistle suppose not only a second stay of Paul 
at Corinth, but even an Epistle now lost which should 
be placed between our First and Second Epistles to 
the Corinthians. If this second fact is admitted,—as 
I think it ought to be,—the history of the relations 
between Paul and the Church at this period necessarily 
becomes complicated, and must have been completed 
by important and numerous facts, into the exposition 


1 Programm des Gymnasiums zu Landsberg, a. d. W. 1873; Zur 
Chronologie der Corintherbriefe, v. Dr. Gustav Otto Hylau. 
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of which we cannot enter here, and which explain the 
strange expression three years, which the apostle uses 
(Acts xx. 31) to denote the duration of his stay at 
Hpaesus. 

We hold, then, a second visit of Paul to Corinth, 
wefore the stay which he made in this city during the 
three months of winter, in the years 58-59. But we 
must not rank this stay among the factors which told 
on the composition of the First Epistle, because in 
our view it is posterior to this letter, and should be 
placed between our two Hpistles, 


CHAPTER IV. 
PLAN OF THE EPISTLE, 


Tren subjects, more or less extended and very hetero- 
eeneous, were present to the apostle’s mind, when he 
set himself to compose this letter; and the question 
which arises is this: Will he confine himself to passing 
from the one to the other by way of juxtaposition, or 
will he find the means of binding them to one another 
by a logical or moral gradation, so as to leave an 
impression of order and unity on the mind of the 
reader. In other words, will the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians be a heap or a building? In this very 
letter St. Paul compares himself to an architect who 
has wisely laid the foundation of the Church. We 
shall immediately see that, whatever Renan may think, 
he has shown himself such also in the composition of 
the letter which he has addressed to it. 
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What must have concerned him above all, was to 
put an end to the divisions which reigned in the 
Church. To be listened to by all on the different 


hataatical subjects which he had to treat, he must first have 
(Nabi Ot CAN 


ap, uh 


b halsine congregation. Hence the subject to which he assigns the 


reconquered his position of authority with the entire 


first place is that of the parties which have been formed 
at Corinth, He begins by examining the real nature 


4of the gospel; then he expounds that of the ministry ; 


finally, he states the true relation between the Church 
and its teachers, and thus saps the evil at the root. 
This question belongs to the ecclesiastical domain = 
thence he passes to the subjects which enter into the 
moral domain, and that by beginning with a question 
which belongs still in a way to the organization of 
the Church, that of the action which the community 
should exercise on those of its members who, by scan- 
dalous conduct, dishonour the Christian profession. 
There follow four questions of a purely moral order : 
first, these two which are easily settled by the very 
spirit of the gospel, that of lawsuits _between_Chris-_ 
tians, carried before heathen tribunals, and that of the 
vice of impurity ; then two others, the treatment of 


now Which is more difficult, because it is complicated by 


the part which the fact of Christian liberty plays in 
such matters: they are that of the preference to be 
given to celibacy over 1 marriage, and that of the use 
of meats which have _been offered _to idols. Accord- 
ingly the solution of these two last questions gives 
rise to long discussions and very delicate distinctions. 
After these matters of a moral nature, the apostle 


places those which refer to the religious life and to 
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the celebration of worship. Here he meets with three , 


subjects,—the first, in which the element of Christian ° 


liberty still plays a certain part, is the behaviour ce 
women in the assemblies. The apostle afterwards deals 
with the way in which believers ought to conduct 
themselves at the love-feast preceding the observance 
of the Supper. Finally, he treats with particular care 
the most difficult and delicate of all the subjects: the 
best way of using spiritual gifts, gifts bestowed at 
Corinth with remarkable abundance, especially the gifts 
of tongues and of prophecy. 

Thus far we observe in the course followed by the 
letter a tendency to go from the external to the internal : 
Paul in closing reaches what is most profound, most 
decisive, and most vital for the Church, the domain 
of doctrine. For, as the plant is only the embodied 


‘ fe. ' 
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sap, the Church and the Christian are only evangelical _ 


doctrine realized. The apostle here treats of the | 


resurrection of the body, which some at Corinth 


“denied, and he shows the relation of this point of », 


doctrine, apparently so secondary, to the Christian 
salvation viewed as_a_ whole, and to the victory 
“gained by C Christ over evil in the midst of humanity. 

~ The subjects treated are thus classified, notwith- 
standing their profound diversity, in four natural 
groups, and these groups show a rational gradation : 

I. An ecclesiastical question : chaps. i. 10-iv. end. 

II. Five moral questions; foremost that of dis- 
cipline, which still touches the ecclesiastical side: 
chaps. v.—x. 

III. Three questions which are litwrgical or relative 
to public worship : chaps. xi.—xiv. 
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IV. A doctrinal question : chap. xv. 

The passage i. 1-9 forms the preface ; as usual it 
comprehends the address and a thanksgiving. Chap. 
Xvi. 18 a conclusion like that with which Paul closes 
each of his Hpistles, containing commissions, news, and 
greetings. 

Are we to think with Renan that St. Paul “was 
incapable of method,” and “that he did not possess 
the patience necessary to make a book”? Never, as 
it seems to us, was an intellectual edifice more admir- 
ably conceived and carried out than the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, though with the most varied 
materials. 

It has been asked whence the apostle drew the 
means of resolving all those doctrinal and practical 
problems which were put to him at that time by the 
state of the Church, and the answer has been given : 
“From the conception which forms the pivot of his 
whole theology, the mystical union between Christ 
and the believer” (Edwards, p. xxii.) We think this 
answer would rather satisfy certain of Paul’s modern 
commentators than Paul himself. The apostle’s clear 
and positive mind is averse to all that is vague and 
cloudy. As the basis of every judgment of his, there 
is always a precise idea, and this idea is always the 
inner representation of a positive fact. The Christ 
jerucified, whom the apostle 1 makes the foundation of 
our Epistle (chap. a) and the risen Christ, whom he 
\makes the consummation of his letter (chap. xv.), 
these are the twofold treasure from which he draws 
the solutions he needs throughout the whole course 
of his work. It is by analyzing the historical Christ 
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that he resolves the question of the ministry (i. 13, 
il. 23); it is to the power of the glorified Christ that 
he appeals to resolve that of discipline (v. 4); and so 
successively on to that magnificent chapter in which 
the study of the risen Christ furnishes him with 
the solution of all eschatological problems. 

It is therefore not the mystical union, that cloud- 
land whence every one brings whatever pleases him, 
it is the historical, ever - living Christ, who is the 
foundation on which Paul rests the edifice raised in 
his letter. 





APPENDIX. 


Ir remains to say a few words regarding the most 
important documents of the text, and also on the most 
recent works on our Hpistle. 

Of the nineteen manuscripts or fragments of manu- 
scripts written in uncial letters, in which the Epistles 
of St. Paul have been preserved, there are fifteen 
which contain the First Epistle to the Corinthians in 
whole or in part. 

These are,— 

s (Sinaiticus) and B (Vaticanus), of the 4th 
century. 

A (Alexandrinus) and C (C. of Ephrem), of the 
5th century. 

D (Claromontanus), H (Coislincanus), I (fragment, 
at St. Petersburg), of the 6th century. 

I® (two verses quoted as marginal notes in H), of 
the 7th century. 
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E (Sangermanensis), F (Augiensis), G (Bérnert- 
anus), K (Mosquensis), L (Angelicus), M (fragment, 
in London), P (Porfirvanus), of the 9th century. 

We do not speak here either of minuscules, or 
versions, or quotations of the Fathers, referring for 
such apparatus of criticism to the works of general 
introduction to the New Testament. 

As to commentaries, it is needless to speak of the 
most ancient and of those among the moderns which 
are universally known, the more so as we can refer on 
this head to the truly masterly exposition of the 
history of interpretation from its beginning to our 
day in Edwards’ introduction to his commentary (pp. 
25-35). Of the most recent works, we shall mention 
only the following as in our estimation the most 
important :— 

Hofmann (1874): sagacious, exact, profound, but 
often fanciful in the extreme. 

Reuss (Les épitres pauliniennes, 1878): the spirit 
and manner of this author are well known. 

Lang (in the 2nd vol. of the Protestanten-Bibel) : 
short notes interpreting our Hpistle according to the 
views of Baur’s school. 

Heinrici (1880). Two features distinguish this com- 
mentary : the great abundance of interesting parallels 
taken from classical writers, and the attempt to deduce 
the forms of Church organization, established in Greece 
by St. Paul, from the constitution of the religious 
associations which then flourished in the country with 
a view to protect the individual against the sufferings 
of isolation and indigence (@/aco, @vacdrar) ; comp. in 
the commentary, pp. 20-29, and moreover the author's 
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profound treatise: De christliche Gemeinde und die 
religisen Gemeinschaften der Griechen (Zeitschr. Sir 
wissensch. Theol., 1876, iv.). Nevertheless this latter 
opinion has not hitherto found a very favourable 
reception among the critics who have discussed it 
(Weizsiicker, Hilgenfeld, Holsten, Schiirer). The forma- 
tion of the Christian ecclesiastical constitution might 
rather be explained by the importation of synagogal 
forms. But it is evidently the product of the Christian 
mind itself, and in its development it has followed 
its own course. In any case, as Holsten observes, the 
apostle would not have been the man to borrow the 
forms of the Church of God from religious brother- 
hoods celebrating a worship which he regarded as that 
of demons. It is at Jerusalem we see the first elements 
of organization appear: elders and deacons. It is in 
the Churches of Asia Minor, founded long before Paul’s 
arrival in Greece, that we meet with the first election 
of elders under his direction (Acts xiv. 23). Baptism, 
the love feast, the Holy Supper go back much further 
than the first contact of the gospel with the Greek 
world, even to our Lord Himself. That the Greek 
consciousness made a close relationship between the 
Church and those Hellenic brotherhoods is possible, 
even probable; and this seems to follow from the 
term @vacdrar, which Celsus applies to Christ’s disciples 
(Orig. Cont. Cels. ii. 22), and from the title Oracdpyns 
(Christian), which Lucian gives to his Peregrinus. 
Comp. Neumann: Qacdrat ’Inood, in Jahrbiicher fiir 
protestantische Theologie, 1885, i. But this close 
relationship, which the Pagans naturally made, has 
nothing in common with the influence which Heinrici 
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attributes to the forms of the Hellenic associations on 
the constitution of the Christian Church. 

Holsten (Das Evangelium des Paulus, Theil. i., 
1880) : penetrating, brief, original, bold, but swayed 
by the premisses of the Tiibingen school. In imitation 
of the Dutch theologian Straatmann, who has recently 
discovered a whole series of interpolations, more or less 
grave, in chaps. xi.-xv. of our Epistle, but with more 
moderation and less fancifulness, Holsten thinks he can 
eliminate from the text a host of alleged glosses : as if 
the apostolic documents had not been preserved in the 
Churches with the greatest care, but had been abandoned 
to the mercy of the first comer ! 

Beet (1883). This English commentator is known 
by his work on the Epistle to the Romans. He seems 
to me to possess in a high degree the gift of expound- 
ing the course of the apostle’s ideas in a simple, clear, 
and judicious. way. 

Edwards (1885). The author of this, the most 
recent commentary, is Principal of a University 
College in Wales; he possesses high philological 
culture. The spirit and value of his exegesis will 
appear from the quotations which we shall not fail 
to make from his important work. 





THE TITLE. 


Tux title comes to us in its simplest form in the 
documents dating from the 4th, 5th and 6th cents. 
(x BA CD): pos KopwAious 4 mpatn, the First to the 
Corinthians. Later it is gradually amplified till it 
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takes the form found in L (9th cent.) : the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians of the holy and illustrious Apostle 
Paul. 

The original title must have been quite simply zpos 
KopwOiovs ; for this letter was not the first which the 
apostle addressed to this Church (Introduction, p. 26), 
and had it been, he could not have foreseen that he 
would afterwards write a second. The title, as we find 
it in the oldest mss., has been edited by those who 
formed the collection of St. Paul’s letters. 


This letter presents the same general framework as 
all the others of the same apostle : 

1. The preface, comprehending the address and a 
thanksgiving : 1. 1-9. 

2. The body of the letter, where the subjects are 
treated which gave rise to its composition: 1. 10-xv. 
end. 

3. The conclusion, containing commissions, news, and 
eveetings ; chap. Xvi. 
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COMMENTARY. ; 


PREFACE (L 1-9). 
Tue Avpress (I. 1-3). 


Ver. 1. “ Paul, an apostle of Christ Jesus! by call,' 
through the will of God, and Sosthenes the brother.”— 
The addresses of Paul’s letters are generally drawn on 
the type of the ancient address: N. to N., greeting ! 
Comp. Acts xxii. 26. Paul does not confine himself 
to translating this received form into Christian lan- 
guage; he modifies it each time according to the 
interests which occupy his heart, and with a view to 
the state of the Church to which he writes. To his 
name he adds the title in virtue of which he is now 
addressing his readers; it is as an apostle that he 
writes them. The special mark of this office is the 
eall directly received from Christ Himself. Paul puts 
this mark in relief by the epithet «anros, called; a 
qualifying adjective, and not a participle («dOeis), as 
if the apostle had meant, called to be an apostle. 
The meaning is, “an apostle in virtue of a call.” He 
means that he has not taken this office at his own 
IBDEFGIt. place Xpsorov (Christ) after Incov. 


2 A DE omit xayros (called). 
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hand, but that he has received it by a Divine act. I 
do not think that there is here a polemical intention 
against parties who might deny his apostleship : what 
would this assertion prove? He means rather to place 
the whole contents of the letter which is to follow 
under the warrant of Him who confided to him his 
mission. We must read, according to several ancient 
Mjj. : of Christ Jesus, that is to say, “ of the Messiah 
who is Jesus;” and not of Jesus Christ (Jesus who is 
the Messiah), according to the received text. The 
technical form has been mechanically substituted for 
the less ordinary by the copyists. By this complement, 
Paul may designate Christ as the Author of the call, or 
perhaps as the Master whose property he became by 
that call. As the regimen following ascribes the call 
to God, the second meaning is to be preferred. The 
words, through the will of God, refer to all the pro- 
vidential circumstances of Paul’s birth and education, 
whereby his apostolic mission had been prepared for ; 
and especially the extraordinary act which completed 
this preparation, and triumphed over his resistance ; 
all which Paul sums up in those expressions of the 
Epistle to the Galatians (i. 15): “‘ But when it pleased 
God who separated me from my mother’s womb, and 
called me by His grace... .”? It is with a feeling of 
profound humiliation that he emphasizes so expressly 
this idea of the will of God ; for he feels that it needed 
unfathomable mercy to snatch him from the obstinate 
rebellion to which he was giving himself up. But at 
the same time he is powerfully strengthened in relation 


' See the development of this idea in my Commentary on the Epistle te 
the Romans, vol. i. pp. 8-6. [Trans. T. & T. Clark, Edin.] 
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to himself and to the Church, by the assurance that 
what he is, he is by the will of God. But at the same 
time he is powerfully strengthened, as regards himself 
and the Church, by the assurance that it is God who 
has willed that he should be what he is. 

Paul joins with his name that of a Christian, the 
brother Sosthenes. Reuss regards this man merely as 
an obscure person who no doubt acted as secretary to 
the apostle. I believe that there are here two errors; 
the place in our verse ascribed to Sosthenes is wholly 
different from that which the apostle gives to a simple 
secretary, as, for example, Tertius (Rom. xvi. 22). 
Paul uses particular delicacy in his way of mentioning 
those whom he associates with him in the composition 
of his letters. In his two Epistles addressed to the 
Church of Thessalonica, of which Silas and Timothy had 
been the founders along with him, he mentions them 
absolutely as his equals, except in so far as he puts 
himself in the first place ; and the first person plural, 
which he frequently uses, again and again applies, as 
in ver. 2, to the three taken together. It is nearly the 
same in Phil. i. 1, where Timothy’s name is closely 
associated in the address with that of Paul, no doubt 
because Timothy had laboured with him in founding 
that Church. There is a marked difference between 
this form and that of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
where Timothy’s name is certainly associated with 
Paul’s, but where it is more profoundly distinguished 
from it by an appendix added to the latter, in the first 
place, then by the title of apostle given to Paul and 
the name brother to Timothy. This difference arises 
from the fact that neither the one nor the other having 
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founded the Church, Paul writes here in his character 
of apostle to the Gentiles, which Timothy does not 
share. In the letters to the Romans and Ephesians, 
whom Paul addresses more expressly still as the 
apostle of the Gentile world, he associates no name 
with his own. The position given to Sosthenes in our 
address is therefore somewhat like the place of Timothy 
in the Epistles to the Philippians and Colossians. 
Paul makes this brother share to a certain extent in 
the composition and responsibility of the letter. 
Sosthenes is perhaps his secretary; but he is more 
than that: he must bé a man enjoying high considera- 
tion among the Corinthians, a fellow-labourer with the 
apostle who, as well as Timothy (2 Cor. i. 1), co- 
operated in the evangelization of Corinth and Achaia, 
If it is so, it is probable that we here find the same 
person who, as chief of the synagogue of Corinth, had 
played a part in the scene of Paul’s appearance before 
Gallio (Acts xviii. 17). It was he who, after Paul’s 
liberation, as the account of the Acts says, “ was beaten 
by all” (the words—the Greeks are a gloss), conse- 
quently by Jews and Greeks, without Gallio’s taking 
any concern. He took probably a doubtful attitude 
in this affair, later his position was more decided (see 
Hofmann). ‘The place assigned him here is conse- 
quently, as Heinrici says, a place of honour; it reminds 
us of that ascribed by Paul to those mentioned in the 
address of the Epistle to the Galatians (i. 2): “and all 
the brethren who are with me.” Assuredly those 
brethren were not all his secretaries, but all, in name 
of the Christian brotherhood, exhorted the Galatians 
to take to heart the warnings which Paul addressed 
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to them as their spiritual father; so it is that the credit 
which Sosthenes has with the Church must be added 
to the superior authority of the apostle. Clement 
of Alexandria, according to the account of Eusebius 
(H. HE. i. 12), made Sosthenes one of the seventy 
disciples : the statement is without value. 

From the author, Paul passes to the readers : 

Ver. 2. “To the Church of God, the sanctified in 
Christ Jesus," which is at Corinth, saints by call, with 
all that in every place call upon the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is® theirs and ours.”’—The term 
éexxrnola, Church, formed of the two words, é«, out of, 
and xaneiv, to call, denotes in ordinary Greek language 
an assembly of citizens called out of their dwellings by 
an official summons; comp. Acts. xix. 41. Applied to the 
religious domain in the New Testament, the word pre- 
serves essentially the same meaning. Here too there is 
a summoner : God, who calls sinners to salvation by the 
preaching of the gospel (Gal. i. 6). There are the 
summoned : sinners, called to faith thenceforth to form 
the new society of which Christ is the head. The 
complement of God indicates at once Him who has 
summoned the assembly, and Him to whom it belongs. 
The term, the Church of God, thus corresponds to 
the ordinary Old Testament phrase: Kehal Jehova, 
the assembly (congregation) of the Lord; but there 
is this difference, that the latter was recruited by way 
of filiation, while in the new covenant the Church 

1p DE F G It. place after ésov (of God) the words nyimopereis 49 
Xpicrw Inoov (sanctified in Christ Jesus) ; T. R. places them, with x A L P 
Syr., after rn oven ev Kopiva (which is at Corinth). 


2x» A BD F G omit the zs before xa, which is the reading of T’. R, 
with EL P. 
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is formed and recruited by the personal adherence of 
faith. 

According to the reading of several Mjj. (Vatic., 
Clarom., etc.), the apostle immediately adds to the 
words: the Church of God, the apposition syacpévors 
év XpiotG “Inood, the sanctified in Christ Jesus. As 
the Church is composed of a plurality of individuals, 
the apostle may certainly, by a construction ad sensum, 
join to the singular substantive this apposition in the 
plural. The received reading separates this substantive 
from its apposition by placing between the two the 
words 7h oven év KopivOe, which is at Corinth. This 
arrangement seems at first sight more natural ; but for 
that very reason it has the character of a correction. 
It seems to me probable that, thinking already of the 
moral disorders which stained this Church, the apostle 
felt himself constrained to characterize the community 
he is addressing rather morally than geographically. 
God is holy, and the Church of God ought to be holy 
like Him to whom it belongs. The perfect participle 
jryracpevors indicates not an obligation to be fulfilled, 
but a state which already exists in them, and that in 
virtue of a previously accomplished fact. That fact is 
faith in Christ, which implicitly contains the act of 
total consecration to God. To embrace Chiist by faith 
is to accept the holiness which He realized in His 
person ; it is to be transplanted from the soil of our 
natural and profane life into that of His Divine holiness. 
The regimen, in Christ Jesus, expresses this idea,—that 
our holiness is only participation in His in virtue of the 
union of faith with Him: “ For their sakes I sanctify 
myself,” says Jesus (John xvii. 19), “that they also 
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might be sanctified in truth.” Several Fathers have 
applied the expression, sanctofied in Jesus Christ, to 
the fact of baptism; their error has been confounding 
the sign of faith with faith itself. 

After having thus characterized the assembly of God 
as composed of consecrated ones, the apostle adds the 
local definition : which is (which really exists, oden) at 
Corinth. He had passed from the unity of the Church 
to the plurality of its members; he returns from this 
plurality to the unity which should continue. One 
feels that his mind is already taken up with the 
divisions which threatened to break this unity. When 
we think of the frightful corruption which reigned in 
this city (Introd. p. 6), we can understand with what 
inward satisfaction the apostle must have written the 
words, “the Church of God . . . at Corinth”! Bengel 
has well-rendered this feeling in the short annotation: 
Ecclesia in Corintho, letum et ingens paradoxon. 

Immediately after the words: sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, it is surprising to find: saints by call, which 
seem after the preceding to form a pleonasm. ‘The 
solution of this difficulty is involved in the explanation 
of the regimen which follows: with all those who call 
upon... This regimen has been connected with the 
dative TH éxxAncia, as if the apostle meant: I address 
1xy letter, or I address this salutation, to the Church 
which is at Corinth, and not only to it, but also to the 
Christians of the whole world (Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Calvin, Osiander, Reuss). But, on the contrary, no 
apostolical letter has a destination so particular and 
local as the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Meyer 
limits the application of the words: with all who call 
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upon, like the similar address of 2 Cor. i. 1: “with 
all the saints who are in all: Achaia,” and thinks that 
those referred to here are simply all the Christians 
scattered throughout the province of Achaia, and who 
are grouped round the Church of the metropolis; so, 
after him, Beet, Edwards, and others. But the 
passage quoted proves exactly the contrary of the 
conclusion drawn from it. For it shows how Paul 
would have written here also, if such had been his 
meaning. Holsten, feeling the impossibility of im- 
porting such a restriction, imagines another less 
arbitrary. He refers the words to the Christians of 
other Churches, who might be at present staying at 
Corinth, especially to the emissaries who had come 
from Jerusalem (those of Christ), of whose presence 
Paul was well aware. But the phrase used is far 
too general to admit of so limited an application. 
Mosheim, Ewald think that Paul means by it expressly 
to include in his salutation all the parties which were 
formed. But the preposition ov, with, would imply 
that one of the parties was already separated from the 
Church itself, while the whole letter proves that they 
still formed part of it. We must therefore give up 
the attempt to make the regimen “with all them who 
. . .” dependent on the term: the Church of God, and 
connect it, as is in itself more natural, with the pre- 
ceding words: “saints by call.” The meaning is: 
“saints in virtue of the Divine call, and that in com- 
munion with all them who invoke the name of the 
Lord in every place.” Thus the tautology disappears 
which is implied in the words: “saints by call,” with 
the preceding : ‘sanctified in Christ Jesus,” There is 
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not here a new synonymous epithet needlessly added 
to the preceding. The sainthood of the faithful is 
expressed a second time to connect this new feature 
with it: that sainthood is the common seal of the 
members of the Church universal. The words «Anrois 
ayiows are there solely as the point of support for the 
following regimen: odv rao, with all them who... 
This construction also explains quite naturally the two 
adjectives, waov, all, and mavti, every (place), which 
follow. More than once in this letter the apostle will 
have to censure the Corinthians for isolating their 
course from that of the rest of the Church, and for 
acting as if they were the only Church in the world 
‘comp. especially xiv. 36); and therefore in the very 
outset he associates them with a larger whole, of which 
they are only one of the members, and with which 
they ought to move in harmony. JHeinrici, while 
explaining the ov exactly as we do, thinks he can 
separate «Anrois from dyios by a comma, and connect 
the ovv with «Antois alone: “saints, called with all 
them who... 
forced, and besides it leaves the pleonasm of “ saints” 
and “sanctified” as it was. 

Holiness is the normal character of all them that 
call on the name of the Lord, says the apostle. This 
expression is evidently in his view the paraphrase of 
the term “believers.” A Christian is therefore, accord- 
ing to him, a man who calls on the name of Jesus as 
his Lord. The term émicarcicOa is applied in the Old 
Testament (by the LXX.) only to the invocation of 
Jehovah (Isa. xliii. 7; Joel ii. 32; Zech. xiii. 9). Im- 
mediately after Pentecost, the name for believers was, 


”) 


This translation is grammatically 
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‘they who call on the name of the Lord” (Acts ix. 14, 21; 
Rom. x. 12, 13); the name of Jesus was substituted in 
this formula for that of Jehovah in the Old Testament. 
The very word Namg, applied, as it is in these passages, 
to Jesus, includes the idea of a Divine Being; so when 
the Lord says of His angel, Ex. xxiii. 21, “My name is in 
him,” that is to say, He makes this being His perfect 
revelation. The title Lord characterizes Jesus as the 
one to whom God has committed the universal sove- 
reignty belonging to Himself; and the Church is, in 
the apostle’s eyes, the community of those who 
recognise and adore Him as such. It is therefore on 
an act of adoration, and not on a profession of faith 
of an intellectual nature, that he makes the Christian 
character to rest. The words: év ravzl row, in every 
place, designate the universality of the Christian 
Church in point of right (and already, in part, of fact, 
when St. Paul wrote); comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8. This idea 
accords with the wéov, all, which precedes, and, as we 
have seen, it agrees with the context. But a large 
number of commentators endeavour to limit the sense 
of this expression, by assigning to it as its complement 
the words following: airév cat judv, “of them and of us,” 
or “thewrs and owrs.” But what would the expression 
signify : “‘thevr and our place”? De Wette, Osiander, 
Riickert understand thereby Corinth and Ephesus; 
Paul would mean: all them that call upon the Lord 
on your side of the sea, as well as on ours. But to 
what purpose is this distinction? Besides, the Church 
of Corinth had already been sufficiently described at 
the beginning of the verse. Mosheim and Ewald 
think that by “our place” the apostle means to denote 
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the place of worship of his own partisans, and by 
“their place” the rooms where the other parties 
assembled. This explanation is already refuted by our 
foregoing remarks (p. 44). And Paul would have 
carefully avoided legalizing in any way the separation 
which he blamed so severely. Meyer's explanation, 
followed by Beet and Edwards, seems to me still more 
forced ; the expression, owr place, denotes the Christian 
communities of Achaia, in so far as morally the property 
of the apostles; here of Paul and Sosthenes, who 
preached the gospel in them; and the expression, 
their place, refers to those same communities, in so 
far as they depended on the Church of Corinth, their 
metropolis. Does such an exegetical monstrosity 
deserve refutation? Yet it is surpassed still, if that 
be possible, by Hofmann’s explanation, according to 
which Paul means that Christians (them), more 
especially the preachers of the gospel (us), are found 
everywhere among those by whom Christ is invoked! 
We must, with Chrysostom, Calvin, Olshausen, etc., 
simply give up the attempt to make the complements 
of them and of us depend on the word place; and 
leave the phrase, in every place, in its absolute and 
general sense. As to the two pronouns, airév and 
jpav, of them and of us, they depend on the word 
Lord, and are the more detailed repetition of the 
pronoun 7uév (our Lord), which preceded : “Our Lord, 
who is not only yours, our readers, but also ours, your 
preachers.” ‘There is here, as it were, a protest before- 
hand against those who, forgetting that there is in the 
Church only one Lord, say : “ As for me, I am of Paul ; 
I, of Apollos; I, of Peter!” ‘Who is Paul, who is 
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Apollos, other than servants by whom ye believed, by 
each of them according as the Lord gave to him?” 
(iti. 5, 22, 23). So thoroughly is this the prevailing 
concern in the apostle’s mind, from the very beginning 
of this letter, that six times, between vers. 1 and 10, 
he repeats the expression: of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The received reading, re «ai, instead of the simple 
cai, may certainly be maintained, though it has against 
it several important manuscripts; it dwells a little 
more strongly on the fact that believers have Jesus 
Christ for thezr only Lord, as well as preachers, and 
thus better justifies the repetition of the preceding 
nuov in these two pronouns. 

Ver. 3. “ Grace and peace be unto you, from God our 
Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ !”—This prayer 
is the Christian paraphrase of two salutations, the 
Greek (yalpew, Acts xxiii. 26) and the Hebrew (‘ Peace 
be to thee”).—Grace is the Divine good will, bending 
compassionately toward the sinner to pardon him; 
toward the reconciled child, to bless him. Peace is 
the profound tranquillity with which faith in this 
Divine love fills the believer's heart.—Paul does not 
say: “be to you from God by Jesus Christ,” but “ from 
God and from Jesus Christ,” for Jesus is not in his 
eyes the impersonal channel of the Divine love; He 
loves with His own peculiar love as brother, as God 
loves with His love as Father.—By this prayer, the 
apostle invites the Corinthians to take their place ever 
anew under the influence of this double source of 
salvation, the love of the Father and the love of the 
Son. 

We have said that in the address of Paul’s letters 
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there are already betrayed the concerns with which his 
mind is preoccupied at the time of writing; this is 
easy to establish in the Epistles to the Romans and to 
the Galatians, and we have seen the proof of it also 
in the address we have just studied. Holiness is the 
characteristic of the members of the Church; the rela- 
tion of a common life between the particular Church 
and the Church universal; the dignity of Lord, as 
competent to Jesus only: such are the traits which 
distinguish this address from every other; and is it 
not manifest that they are dictated to the apostle by 
the particular circumstances of the Church of Corinth, 
at the time when he wrote ? 


Toe THANKSGIVING (I. 4-9). 


The Epistle to the Galatians is the only one in which 
the apostle passes directly from the address to the 
handling of his subject, without interposing a thanks- 
giving. ‘This is due to the tone of abrupt and severe 
rebuke which characterizes the beginning of the letter. 
In his other Epistles, before speaking to the Church of 
what it lacks, of what he would teach or correct in it, 
the apostle begins by expressing his gratitude for the 
work already accomplished, and the desires he cherishes 
for fresh progress to be made. This is what he does 
here in vers. 4-9. But, as in the addresses, there is 
in these thanksgivings a great variety, according to 
the state of each Church. If we compare that which 
follows with those of the two Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians, the wide difference will be immediately perceived: 


there, he congratulates the Thessalonians on the work 
D 
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of their facth, the labour of their love, the patience of 
their hope (1 Thess. i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 3 seq.). Here, 
there is nothing of the kind: the apostle blesses God 
for the spiritual gifts, both of knowledge and of speech, 
which He bestows abundantly at Corinth. We shall 
have no difficulty in understanding the reason of this 
difference. 

Vers. 4-6. “TI thank my* God always on your be- 
half, for the grace of God which is given you in Jesus 
Christ; 5. That in everything ye were enriched in 
Him, in every kind of utterance, and in every kind of 
knowledge; 6. Even as the testimony of Christ? was 
confirmed in you.”—On account of the severity of the 
rebukes to be found in this letter, some commentators 
have detected in this thanksgiving a touch of flattery 
or even of irony. But the whole Epistle shows that 
the apostle is no flatterer, and irony is excluded by the 
expression, ‘‘I thank my God.” Though many things 
were wanting in the Church of Corinth, the gratitude 
which the apostle expresses to his God for what He has 
done in its behalf is nevertheless sincere and earnest : 
as appears besides from the very measuredness of his 
commendations shown in the terms he uses. 

He addresses his thanks to his God: thereby he 
describes God as the Being in close communion with 
whom he lives and labours; who, in particular, stood 
by him in his work at Corinth, and there gave him 
the most personal proofs of His help and love (Acts 
xvill, 9, 10); if he uses the word my instead of our 
(Sosthenes and I), it is because the matter involves his 


' s B omit the word «ov (of me). 
* BEG read ésov (of God) instead of rov Xosorov (of Christ), 
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personal relation to God, in which he can associate 
none of those who labour with him. It is undoubtedly 
by mistake that the Szait. and the Vatic. have omitted 
this pronoun pov. ‘The first corrector of the Sinait., 
who is almost contemporary with the copyist, has 
supplied it (Edwards).—The word always might seem 
exaggerated ; but the apostle’s constant concern was 
the Church in general, and that of Corinth was one of 
its most important members.—The general term: on 
your behalf, is defined by the more precise phrase, 
for the grace of God which . . ., intended to express 
the more special subject of the thanksgiving. This 
grace comprehends the whole state of salvation, with 
the new life which has been displayed in the Church. 
It is a mistake, as it seems to me, in many interpreters 
to limit the application of the word grace to the 
spiritual gifts about to be spoken of: the term is more 
general. 

Ver. 5. With the meaning of the word grace, which 
we have rejected, 671 would require to be translated by 
wn that. But if we take the word grace in the most 
general sense, 67s should be translated by “‘ seeing that,” 
or “ because.” Indeed, there is here a new fact prov- 
ing the reality of the preceding. Only from the state 
of grace could the abundance of gifts arise which dis- 
tinguishes the Church of Corinth, and which more 
especially gives occasion to the apostle’s gratitude.— 
The in everything is qualified by the two following 
terms, knowledge and utterance. The sequel of the 
Epistle leaves no doubt as to the meaning of these 
two terms. Chaps. xil.—xiv. will show what a wealth 
of gifts, both of Christian knowledge and of manifesta- 
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tions in utterance (tongues, prophecies, doctrine), had 
been bestowed on this Church. We see from viii. 1 and 
10, xiii. 2, 8, and 9, that the word yous, knowledge, 
denotes the understanding of the facts of salvation and of 
their manifold applications to Christian life. Here it 
includes the idea of cod¢ia, wisdom, which is sometimes 
distinguished from it; comp. xii. 8.—The term wéter- 
ance has been applied by de Wette to the rich Christian 
instruction which the Corinthians had received from 
Paul’s mouth and from which they had derived their 
knowledge of the gospel. But the term utterance 
must denote a spiritual gift bestowed on the Corin- 
thians, and in connection with the term knowledge. 
What the apostle has in view, therefore, is those dif- 
ferent forms of the new tongue which the Holy Spirit 
had developed in the Church. The verb éAovticOn7e 
denotes their abundance; the word zavvi, every, their 
variety; comp. xiv. 26: “When ye come together, 
each of you hath a psalm, a teaching, a tongue, a 
revelation, an interpretation.” Edwards sees in this 
aorist an allusion to the present loss of those former 
riches, as if it should be translated, ““Ye had been 
enriched.” This is certainly a mistake; the riches 
remained still, as is shown by chaps. xu.—xiv. The 
aorist simply relates to the point of time at which the 
spiritual endowment of the Church took place, when 
its faith was sealed by the communication of the Spirit. 
It is not by accident that the apostle only mentions 
here the speculative and oratorical powers, and not the 
moral virtues ; the gifts of the Spirit and not the fructs 
of the Spirit, as at Thessalonica. His intention is not 
doubtful; for in chap. xiii. 8-13 he himself contrasts 
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the two principal gifts of utterance, tongues, and pro- 
phecy, and then knowledge, as things which pass away, 
with the three things which abide: faith, hope, and 
love. Here then, side by side with the riches for which 
the apostle gives thanks, we already discover the defect 
which afflicts him, but of which he does not speak. 
because it would be contrary to the object of the pas- 
sage as one sacred to thanksgiving. This defect stood 
in relation to the character of the Greek mind, which 
was distinguished rather by intellectual and oratorical 
gifts than by seriousness of heart and conscience. 

Ver. 6. This verse may be understood in two ways: 
some (Meyer, Edwards, etc.) regard it as indicating 
the cause of that abundance of gifts which has just 
been mentioned. They then apply the term ¢BeSawOn, 
was confirmed, or rather affirmed, to an internal fact : 
“in consequence of the depth and firmness of faith 
with which the gospel impressed (affirmed) itself in 
you.” To support this meaning, they rely on the 
BeBavooe of ver. 8; but we shall see that this ground 
proves nothing, because there the idea of confirmation 
applies, not to the gospel, but to the persons of the 
Corinthians. This explanation is not in keeping with 
the natural meaning of «aes, according as, which 
indicates rather a mode than a cause. The sense seems 
to me quite different: the apostle means, not that the 
wealth of their gifts is due to the depth and solidity 
of their faith, which would be contrary to the spirit of 
the whole passage, but that these gifts have been the 
mode of confirming the gospel specially granted to the 
Church of Corinth. Elsewhere, God could confirm 
the apostolic preaching otherwise; by miracles, for 
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example, or by moral virtues, fruits of the Spirit; 
comp. Heb. ii. 3: “The salvation which, having at the 
first been spoken by the Lord, was confirmed unto us 
by them that heard Him, God Himself bearing witness 
with them by signs and wonders and by distribution 
of the powers of the Spirit;” also, 1 and 2 Thess. 1. 3 
and Gal. iii. 2. The conj. ca0és agrees perfectly with 
this meaning : “Thus, and not otherwise, did the Divine 
confirmation of the testimony rendered to Christ take 
place among you.”—The term testumony is here used 
to denote preaching, because this is essentially the 
attestation of a historical fact (vers. 23, 24). The 
gen. Xpsorod denotes the subject of the testimony, and 
not its author. It would be otherwise with the gen. 
Geov, of God, if this reading were adopted with the 
Vatic. 

Ver. 7. “So that ye come behind in no gift, waiting 
for the revelation of our Lord Jesus Christ.’—In the 
explanation of the preceding verse, which we have 
rejected, the doze, so that, is made to refer to the verb 
éBeBaw$n of ver. 6: “Your faith was confirmed in 
such a way, that in consequence no gift was lacking 
to you...” But in the sense of ver. 6, which we 
have adopted, this verse being rather an observation 
thrown in by the way, it is natural to refer the dete to 
the émdouricOnte of ver. 5, which gives a simpler and 
clearer meaning: “ Ye were so enriched, that in point 
of gifts ye lacked nothing.” There is indeed an eyi- 
dent contrast. between the two ideas of being enriched 
and lacking.—The word tecrepetcdrar, to lack, denotes 
a deficiency either relatively to the normal level which 
a Church should attain (xvi. 17; Col. i. 24; 1 Thess. 
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iii. 10), or comparatively to other Churches more richly 
endowed (2 Cor. xi. 5, xii. 11). The first of these two 
meanings is evidently the more suitable here. The 
Corinthians realize, in respect of gifts, yapicpara, all 
that can be desired for a Church on the earth. The 
év yndevt corresponds to the év avi of ver. 5. 

The word yépiona, gift, will play a large part in this 
Epistle. As the form of the Greek term indicates, it 
denotes in general every concrete product in which 
grace is embodied. Several commentators (Calvin, de 
Wette, Meyer) apply the word here to the blessings of 
salvation in general, as in Rom. i. 11; but the evident 
relation to ver. 5 (comp. the reference of totepeicbas 
to mArovticPfvat, and that of unSeri to wavri) leads us 
to give a more definite sense to the word ydpicua, 
According to the two expressions, knowledge and utter- 
ance, it must be applied here to the new spiritual 
powers with which the Spirit had endowed the members 
of the Church at Corinth. These various powers, 
which so often in Paul’s writings bear the name of 
xapicpata, gifts of grace, are certainly the effects of 
the supernatural life due to faith in Christ; but they 
fit in notwithstanding to pre-existing natural aptitudes 
in individuals and peoples. The Holy Spirit does not 
substitute Himself for the human soul; He sanctifies 
it and consecrates its innate talents to the service of 
the work of salvation. By this new direction, He 
purifies and exalts them, and enables them to reach 
their perfect development. ‘This was what had taken 
place at Corinth, and it was thus especially that the 
apostolic testimony had been divinely confirmed in 


this Church. We see how Paul still carefully avoids 
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(as in ver. 5) speaking of the moral fruits of the 
gospel, for this was the very respect in which there 
was a deficiency, and a grave deficiency, at Corinth. 
The following words, waiting for the revelation .. ., 
have been very variously understood. Grotius and 
Riickert have seen in them an indirect reproof to those 
of the members of the Church who, according to chap. 
xv., denied the resurrection. But the apostle speaks 
of waiting for the Lord’s return, and not of faith in 
the resurrection. Chrysostom supposes that he wishes 
to alarm them by thus glancing at the approach of the 
judgment; but this would not be very suitable to a 
thanksgiving. Calvin, Hofmann, Meyer suppose, on 
the contrary, that he wishes to encourage them: “Ye 
can go to meet the Lord’s advent with confidence, for 
ye possess all the graces that suffice for that time ;” 
or, as Meyer says: “The blessings which ye have 
received fit you to see the Lord come without fear.” 
But would the apostle thus reassure people whom he 
saw filled with the most presumptuous self-satisfaction, 
and given over to a deceitful security ? Comp. iv. 
6-8, x. 1-22. Reuss supposes that Paul wishes to 
lead them to put to good account the spiritual aids 
which they now enjoy. But Paul would have declared 
this intention more clearly. Mosheim seems to me to 
have come nearer the true sense, when he finds irony 
here: “Ye lack nothing, waiting however the ereat 
revelation!” Without going the length of finding a 
sarcasm which would be out of place here, I think that 
there is really in this appendix, “waiting the revela- 
tion. ..,” the purpose of bringing this too self- 
satisfied Church to amore modest estimate. Rich as 
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they are, they ought not to forget that as yet it is 
only a waiting state: they lack nothing . . . waiting 
for the moment which will give them everything. As 
is said, indeed (xiii. 11), all our present gifts of utter- 
ance and knowledge have still the character of the 
imperfect state of childhood, in comparison with that 
which the perfect state will bring about. There was 
a tendency among the Corinthians to anticipate this 
latter state; they already imagined that they were 
swimming in the full enjoyment of the perfected king- 
dom of God (iv. 8). The apostle reminds them that 
real knowledge is yet to come; and this no doubt is 
the reason why he here uses the term, the revelation of 
Jesus Christ, to denote His advent. He means thereby 
less to characterize His visible presence (zapoveia), than 
the full revelation both of Him and of all things in 
Him, which will accompany that time. In that light 
what will become of your knowledge, your present 
prophesyings and ecstasies? Comp. 2 Thess. 1.7; 1 
Pet. i. 7, where the use of this term is also occasioned 
by the context.—The term dzexdéyeca:, compounded 
of the three words, azo, far from (here, from far), é«, 
from the hands of, and Séxec@as, to receive, admirably 
depicts the attitude of waiting. 

After expressing his gratitude for what God has 
already done for his readers, the apostle, as in Hph. 
i. 17 seq., and Phil. i. 6 seq., adds the hope that God 
will yet accomplish in them all that is lacking, that 
they may be able to stand in that great day; such is 
the idea of the two following verses. 

Ver. 8. “ Who shall also confirm you unto’ the end, 
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that ye may be blameless in the day? of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 9. God is faithful, by whom? ye were 
called unto the fellowship of His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” —The pron. és, who, refers of course to the 
person of Jesus Christ (ver. 7). But this name being 
expressly repeated at the end of the verse, many com- 
mentators have been led to refer the pronoun és to 
Geos, God (ver. 4). But this reference would reduce 
the whole passage, vers. 5-7, to a simple parenthesis ; 
it has besides against it the repetition of the word 6eés 
in ver. 9, If the expression our Lord Jesus Christ 
appears again at the end of the verse, instead of the 
pronoun, this arises from the fact that the term “the 
day of Christ” is a sort of technical phrase in the New 
Testament ; it corresponds to the “day of the Lord” 
in the Old Testament.—The «ai, also, implies that the 
work to be yet accomplished will only be the legitimate 
continuation of that which is already wrought in them. 
There is undoubtedly an intentional correlation between 
the BeBaidces, will confirm, of ver. 8, and the éBeBar6On, 
was confirmed, of ver. 6. Since God confirmed Paul’s 
preaching at Corinth by the gifts which His Spirit 
produced there, He will certainly confirm believers in 
their faith in the gospel to the end.—This end is the 
Lord’s coming again, for which the Church should con- 
stantly watch, for the very reason that it knows not 
the time of it; comp. Luke xii. 35 and 36; Mark 
xii, 32. If this event does not happen during the 
life of this or that generation, death takes its place 
for each, till that generation for which it will be 
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realized externally. The phrase, on the day of Christ, 
does not depend on the verb will confirm, but on the 
epithet dveyxdyjrouvs, unblameable. We must under- 
stand between the verb and the adjective the words 
eis TO eivac, as in Rom. viii. 29; 1 Thess. i. 13; 
Phil. i, 21 (where the words eis 7d yevécOar are a 
gloss) : the end is directly connected with the means. 
—'Avéykdytos signifies exempt from accusation, and 
many apply the word to the act of justification which 
will cover the infirmities and stains of believers in 
that supreme hour, so that, as Meyer says, the epithet 
is not equivalent to dvapdprntos, exempt from sin. It 
does not seem to me that this meaning suits the 
parallels 2 Cor. vi. 1,.1 Thess. v. 23; for these 
passages represent believers as completely sanctified 
at that time. If then they are no longer subject to 
any accusation, it will not be only, as during their 
earthly career, in virtue of their justification by faith, 
it will be in virtue of their thenceforth perfected 
sanctification. The Greek - Latin reading sapovoia, 
advent, instead of juépa, day, has no probability. 

Ver. 9. The asyndeton between the preceding verse 
and this arises from the fact that the latter is only 
the emphasized reaffirmation, in another form, of the 
same idea: the faithfulness of God, as the pledge of 
the confirmation of believers in their attachment to 
the gospel. The assurance here expressed by the 
apostle is doubtless not a certainty of a mathe- 
matical order ; for the entire close of chap. ix. and 
the first half of chap. x. are intended to show the 
Corinthians that they may, through lack of watch- 
fulness and obedience, make shipwreck of the Divine 
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work in them; the certainty in question is of a 
moral nature, implying the acquiescence of the human 
will. As the ye were called assumes the free accept- 
ance of faith, so continuance in the state of salvation 
supposes perseverance in that acceptance. But the 
apostle sets forth here only the Divine factor, because 
it is that which contains the solid assurance of this 
hope. 

The words, by whom ye were called, sum up the 
work already accomplished at Corinth by Paul’s 
ministry ; comp. Phil. i. 6. We need not with Meyer 
apply the phrase, the fellowship of His Son Jesus 
Christ, to the state of glory in the heavenly kingdom. 
The term xowwvia, fellowship, implies something in- 
ward and present. Paul means to speak of the par- 
ticipation of believers in the life of Christ, of their 
close union to His person even here below. The 
form, Jesus Christ our Lord, recurs so to speak in 
every phrase of this preface ; it reappears again in the 
following verse. It is obvious that it is the thought 
which is filling the apostle’s mind; for he is about 
to enumerate the human names which they dare at 
Corinth to put side by side with that of this one 
Lord. 

This thanksgiving has therefore, like the foregoing 
address, a character very peculiarly appropriate to the 
state of the Church. While frankly commending the 
graces which had been bestowed on them, the apostle 
gives them clearly to understand what they lack and 
what they must yet seek, to be ready to receive their 
Lord. He now passes to the treatment of the various 
subjects of which he has to speak with them. 


BODY OF THE EPISTLE. 
I. 10-XV. 58. 


16 


Tue PARTIES IN THE CHURCH oF CORINTH 
(P10 =1¥. 21). 


Ewatp has well stated the reason why the apostle 
puts this subject first, of all those he has to treat in 
his Epistle. He must assert his apostolical position 
in view of the whole Church, before giving them the 
necessary explanations on the subjects which are to 
follow. 


1. Statement of the fact and its summary 
condemnation (i. 10-17). 


Ver. 10. “Now I beseech you, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the 
same thing, and that there be no divisions among you, 
but that ye be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind and in the same judgment.’ — The 6¢ is not 
adversative: it is the transition particle by which 
Paul passes from thanksgiving to rebuke. — By the 
address deol, brethren, he puts himself by the side 
of his readers, and appeals to their affection in view of 


the serious censure which he has to pass on them. 
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He rests his exhortation on the revelation made to him 
and the knowledge which they have of the person and 
work of the Lord Jesus Christ ; such is the meaning 
of the term évoua, the name. The word Lord implies 
His authority ; the name Jesus Christ calls up the 
memory of all the tender proofs of Divine love dis- 
played in Him who bore the name. It is the eleventh 
time that the name Jesus Christ appears, and we are 
at the tenth verse !—The following exhortation bears on 
three points. The first, ro airo Adyew, to speak the 
same thing, is the most external. The phrase includes 
an allusion to the different formulas enumerated ver. 12. 
—The two other points relate to the inward conditions 
of community of language ; the first is negative: that 
there be no schisms, divisions into different camps, 
bringing with them opposing watchwords. What a 
view is here of a Church divided into distinct parties ! 
The other condition is of a positive nature: it is the 
perfect encorporation of all the members of the Church 
in a single spiritual organism. The term xataprifew 
denotes, in the first place, the act of adjusting the 
pieces of a machine with a view to its normal action ; 
hence the equipment of a workman for his work 
(Eph. iv. 12); then, in the second place, the rectifica- 
tion of a disorganized state of things, such as the re- 
establishment of social order after a revolution, or the 
repairing of an instrument (Mark i. 19: fishing-nets), 
Order being disturbed at Corinth, we might here apply 
the latter meaning. But in this case Paul would 
rather have used the aor. xarnprticOnre 5¢ than the 
perfect which denotes the stable condition. The first 
signification is also somewhat more delicate. Paul 
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does not mean, “that ye be reconstituted,” as if he 
thought them already disorganized, but, “that ye may 
be in the state of a well-ordered assembly.” How so 2 
He indicates this in the two following terms: by the 
agreement of the vods and that of the youn. These 
two words are often distinguished by making the first 
apply to knowledge, the second to practical life. This 
distinction, without being false, is not however suffi- 
ciently precise ; the vods, as is shown in ii. 16, denotes 
the Christian way of thinking in general, the con- 
ception of the gospel in its entirety ; the yréun, accord- 
ing to vii. 25, refers rather to the manner of deciding 
a particular point, what we call opinion, judgment. 
The apostle therefore desires that there should be 
among them, in the first place, full harmony of view 
in regard to Christian truth, and then perfect agree- 
ment in the way of resolving particular questions, 
The conjunction #a shows that in his mind the matter 
in question is rather an object to be attained than a 
duty which he expects to be immediately realized ; it 
is the state to be aspired after, for the honour of the 
name of Jesus Christ, whatever may be the sacrifices of 
self-love and of interest which such an aim may demand 
of each. After this introduction the apostle comes to 
the fact which gives rise to this exhortation. 

Vers. 11, 12. “For it hath been signified unto me 
concerning you, my brethren, by them which are of the 
household of Chloe, that there are contentions among 
you. 12. Now this I mean, that each one of you saith, 
Tam of Paul; and I of Apollos; and I of Cephas; and 
Y of Christ.”—At the moment of enumerating these 
different parties, the apostle once again unites all the 
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members of the Church under the one common and 
affectionate address, my brethren.—Perhaps the mark- 
edly express indication of the source to which he owes 
this news is intended to exclude in this matter the 
delegates of the Church who are at this time with Paul. 
‘Those of Chloe’s household may be the children or 
slaves of that Ephesian or Corinthian lady (see Introd. 
p. 21).—The word épides, contentions, denotes bitter 
discussions which would easily degenerate into schisms, 
oxlopara (ver. 10). 

Ver. 12. Calvin has translated, “ I say this because 

.. 3” but it is more natural to make the todro, 
this, refer to the following 67: ‘‘When I speak of 
contentions, I mean this that...” The phrase, 
Every one of you saith, is of course inexact; for 
every member of the Church did not pronounce the 
four watchwords. Paul thus expresses himself to 
indicate that the sin is general, that there is not one 
among them, so to speak, who has not in his mouth 
one of these formulas. The four are presented 
dramatically and in the form of direct speech ; we hear 
them, as it were, bandied from one to another in the 
congregation. Their painful character appears first 
from the é¢y#, J, put foremost,—there is a preponder- 
ance of personal feeling,—then from the ¢, which is 
evidently adversative: but,—there is the spirit of 
opposition,—finally and chiefly, from the names of the 
party leaders. Some ancient commentators supposed 
that the apostle had here substituted the names of 
eminent men for the obscure names of the real party 
leaders, to show so much the better how unjustifiable 
such rivalries are, The passage iv. 6 is that which 
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induced Chrysostom, and others after him, to make so 
unnatural a supposition. But we shall see that this 
verse gives it no countenance. 

The apostle puts in the forefront the party which 
takes name from himself; he thereby gives proof of 
great tact, for by first of all disapproving of his own 
partisans, he puts his impartiality beyond attack. It 
has been supposed that in the enumeration of the four 
parties he followed the historical order in which they 
were formed; but from the fact that Paul was the 
founder of the Church, and that Apollos came after 
him, it does not follow that Paul’s party was formed 
first and that of Apollos second; we must rather suppose 
the contrary. Paul’s partisans had only had occasion 
to pronounce themselves as such, by way of reaction, 
against the exclusive partiality inspired by the other 
preachers who came after him. We have indicated in 
the Introduction, p. 22 seq., how we understand these 
opposite groups to have been formed. We cannot 
concede the least probability to the suppositions of 
Heinrici, who ascribes to Apollos a Gnostic and mystic 
tendency, and particularly views on baptism of the 
strangest kind. From the fact that he arrived at 
Ephesus as a disciple of John the Baptist, we have no 
right to conclude, with this theologian, that Apollos 
established a special bond of solidarity between the 
baptized and their baptizer like that which, in the 
Greek mysteries, united initiated and _ initiator ! 
Heinrici goes the length of supposing that to Apollos 
and his party is to be ascribed the practice alluded to 
xv. 29, of baptizing a living Christian in place of a 


believer who died without baptism! Is it possible to 
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push arbitrariness further? This has been well 
shown by Hilgenfeld (Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, 1880, p. 862 seq.). What distinguished 
Paul from Apollos, according to iii. 5 seq. and iv. 6, 
could not be an essential difference, bearing on the 
substance of the gospel; it could only be a difference 
of form such as that indicated by the words, “I have 
planted, Apollos watered, and God gave the increase.” 
By his exegetical and literary culture, acquired at 
Alexandria, Apollos had gained for Christ many who 
had resisted Paul’s influence; perhaps Sosthenes, the 
ruler of the synagogue during Paul’s stay, was of the 
number. If it is so, we can better understand how the 
apostle was induced to associate this person’s name 
with his own in the address of the letter. 

We have already said that the existence of a Cephas- 
party does not necessarily imply a visit of Peter to 
Corinth. Personal disciples of this apostle might have 
arrived in the city, or Jewish Christians from Corinth 
might have met Peter at Jerusalem, and on their 
return to Achaia they might have reported that this 
apostle differed from Paul in continuing personally 
to keep the law, though without wishing to impose 
it on Gentile converts. The Aramaic name Cephas 
is perhaps a proof of the Palestinian origin of the 
party. 

As to the last watchword, the Greek Fathers, and 
Calvin, Mosheim, Eichhorn, Bleek among the moderns, 
think that it, according to the apostle, gives the true 
formula by which Paul would designate those whom he 
approves. Mayerhoff and Ebrard go even the length 
of thinking that by the word J, Paul means to designate 
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himself: “ But as for me, Paul, this is my watchword : 
Tam of Christ, and of Christ only!” The symmetry 
of the four formulas evidently excludes these interpre- 
tations. The fourth comes under the censure which 
falls on the three preceding, “Every one of you 
saith . . .,” and it is this one above all which gives 
rise to the following question,—‘“ Is Christ divided 2?” 
There was really then a fourth party which claimed to 
spring directly from Christ, and Christ alone, without 
having need of any human intermediary. As Paul 
adds not a single detail regarding this party, either in 
this passage or in the rest of the Epistle, the field of 
_ hypothesis is open, and we shall consecrate to the much 
discussed question the appendix to be immediately 
subjoined. 

Some commentators seem to us to have exaggerated 
the character of the division, by supposing that the 
different parties no longer met in common assemblies, 
and that the rending of the Church into four distinct 
communities was an accomplished fact. The contrary 
appears from the passage xiv. 23, where Paul speaks 
of the assembling together of the whole Church in one 
and the same place, and even from the term épides, 
contentions, which would be too weak in that case. 
On the other hand, Hofmann has far too much 
attenuated the importance of the fact mentioned when 
he reduces it to hostile pleadings in the meetings of 
the Church, arising from the personal preference of each 
group for that servant of Christ who had contributed 
most to its edification. Undoubtedly the external 
unity of the Church was not broken, but its moral 
unity was at an end, and we shall see that the disagree- 
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ment went much deeper into the way of understanding 
the gospel than this commentator thinks. 

Otherwise, would the apostle have spent on it four 
whole chapters? It has often been attempted to 
distribute the numerous subjects treated by the apostle 
in our Epistle among these different parties, as if they 
had been furnished to him, one by one party, another 
by another. These attempts have not issued in any 
solid result. And we must say the same of the most 
recent attempt, that of Farrar. This critic sees in the 
Apollos-party the precursors of Marcion and of the 
Antinomian Gnosticism of the second century; in the 
Peter-party, the beginning of the anti-Pauline Ebionism 
of the Clementine Homilies. Finally, in the Christ- 
party, an invasion of Essenism into Christianity, which 
continued later. The division which Farrar makes of 
the questions treated by Paul among those different 
tendencies is ingenious, but lacks foundation in the 
text of the Epistle. 


The party called “those of Christ.” 


We have already set aside the opinions of those who take 
the fourth formula to be the true Christian profession approved 
by the apostle, or the legitimate declaration of a group of 
believers, offended by the absorbing partiality of the other 
groups for this or that teacher. 


I. 


The opinion which comes nearest this second shade is that 
developed by Riickert, Hofmann, Meyer, Heinrici, and to a 
certain extent by Renan, according to whom the fourth party, 
pushed by the exclusive preferences of the others, was carried 
to the opposite extreme, and declared itself independent of 
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the apostolate in general, putting itself relatively to Christ in 
a position absolutely equal to that of Paul or Peter. “Some,” 
says Renan, “ wishing to pose as spirits superior to those con- 
tentions, created a watchword sufficiently spiritual. To desig- 
nate themselves they invented the name ‘Christ’s party.’ 
When discussion grew hot ... , they intervened with the 
name of Him who was being forgotten: I am for Christ, 
said they” (Saint Paul, p. 378). It is for them, it is held, 
that Paul calls to mind, iii. 22, that if the Church does not 
belong to the teachers who instruct it, the latter are never- 
theless precious gifts bestowed on it by the Lord. Nothing 
‘simpler in appearance than this view. An extreme had 
led to the contrary extreme; partiality had produced dis- 
paragement. It was the rejection of apostolical authority 
as the answer to false human dependence. We _ should 
not hesitate to adopt this explanation, if certain passages 
of Second Corinthians, which we shall afterwards examine, 
did not force us to assign graver causes and a much graver 
importance to the formation of this party; comp. especially 
Zacor. xni7, and: xi) 22 and 23, 


IL. 


Have we to do, as Neander* once thought, with Corinthians 
of a more or less rationalistic character, with cultivated Greeks 
who, carried away by enthusiasm for the admirable teachings 
of Christ, and especially for His sublime moral instructions, 
conceived the idea of freeing this pure gospel from the Jewish 
wrapping which still veiled it in the apostolic preaching? In 
order to make faith easy for their countrymen, they tried to 
make Jesus a Socrates of the highest power, which raised 
Him far above the Jesus taught by the Twelve, and by Paul 
himself. It is against this attempt to transform the gospel 
into a pure moral philosophy, that it is said the apostle con- 
ducts the polemic i. 18-24, and iii. 18-20. This hypothesis 
is seductive, but the passages quoted can be explained with- 
out it, and the Second Epistle proves that the party those of 


1 In the first editions of the Apostolic Age; later, he adhered to the 
opinion of Bleek (see above). 
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Christ had not its partisans at Corinth among converted 
Gentiles, but in Palestine, among Christians of Jewish origin 
and tendency, 


Tik 


This is recognised by some commentators, such as Diihne! 
and Goldhorn; these seek the distinctive character of this 
fourth party in the elements of Alexandrine wisdom, which 
certain Jewish doctors mingled with the apostolic teaching. 
We shall no doubt discover the great corruptions introduced 
by the Judaizing heads of the Christ-party into the evan- 
gelical doctrine. But it is impossible to establish, by any 
solid proof whatever, the Alexandrine origin of these new 
elements. 


TV; 


So Schenkel,” de Wette, Grimm have pronounced for a 
more natural notion. According to them, the heads of this 
party founded their rejection of the apostolic teaching and 
the authority of their own on supernatural communications 
which they received from the glorified Christ, by means of 
direct visions and revelations. Similar claims were put forth 
a little later, as we know, among the Judaizing teachers of 
Colosse ; why should they not have existed previously in 
Asia Minor, and thence invaded the Churches of Greece? To 
support this opinion, there has been alleged chiefly the way 
in which Paul dwells on that transport even to the third 
heaven, which had been granted to himself (2 Cor. xii. 1 seq.); 
and it is thought that he meant thereby to say: “If these 
men pretend to have had revelations, I have also had them, 
aud still more astonishing.” But this would be a mode of 
argument far from conclusive and far from worthy of the 
apostle; and we shall see that those teachers probably did 
not come from the land of mysticism, Asia Minor, but from 
that of legal Pharisaism, Palestine, 


' Die Christus-Partei in der apostol. K. zu Kor., 1842, 
* De ecel. Cor. primeva faction. turbata, 1838. 
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This is now recognised by most critics. No doubt we do 
hot see the Judaizing teachers who are concerned here pre- 
senting themselves at Corinth, exactly as they did formerly at 
Antioch and in Galatia. They understood that to gain such 
men as the Greeks of Corinth, they must avoid putting 
forward circumcision and gross material rites. But they are 
nevertheless servants of the legal party as formed at Jeru- 
salem. To be convinced of this, it is enough to compare the 
two following passages of 2 Cor. x. 7: “If-any one trust to 
himself that he belongs to Christ (Xpsotod eivas, lit. ‘to be 
Christ’s’), let him of himself think this again, that as he is 
Christ’s, so are we Christ's.” To whom is this challenge 
addressed? Evidently to persons who claim to be Christ’s 
by a juster title than the apostle and his partisans, precisely 
like the men who specially call themselves those of Christ in 
the First Epistle. And who are they? The second passage, 
xi. 22 and 23, informs us: “Are they Hebrews? so am I. 
Are they Israelites? so am I. Are they the seed of Abra- 
ham? so am I. Are they ministers of Christ? (I speak as 
a fool); I am more.” They were then Jewish believers who 
boasted of their theocratic origin, and who sought to impose, 
by means of their relations to the mother Church, on the 
young Churclxs founded by Paul in the Gentile world, no 
doubt with the intention of bringing them gradually under 
the yoke of the Mosaic law. 

But in what sense did such men designate themselves as 
those of Christ ? 

1. Storr, Hug, Bertholdt, Weizsicker suppose that they 
took this title as coming from James, the head of the flock 
at Jerusalem, known under the name “the Lord’s brother ;” 
and that it was because of this relationship between James 
and Jesus, that they boasted of being in a particular sense 
men of Christ. But this substitution of Christ’s name for 
that of James is rather improbable, and this explanation could 
in any case only apply to the few foreign emissaries who 
came from Palestine, and not to the mass of the Corinthian 
party which was grouped around them. 

2. According to Billroth, Baur, Renan, these people were 
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the same as “those of Cephas.” They designated themselves 
as those of Peter when they wished to denote their human 
head; as those of Christ when they wished to declare the 
conformity of their conduct with that of the Lord, who had 
constantly observed the law, and had never authorized the 
abolition of it, which Paul preached. In reality, the third 
and fourth party were thus only one; its double name signi- 
fied, “disciples of Peter, and, as such, true disciples of Christ.” 

In favour of this identification, it is alleged that in a dog- 
matic point of view the two first parties, that of Paul and 
that of Apollos, also formed only one. But we have proved 
without difficulty the shade which distinguished the partisans 
of Apollos from those of Paul, and though it did not bear on 
dogmatic questions, we cannot confound these two parties in 
one, nor consequently can we identify the last two parties so 
clearly distinguished by the apostle. Besides, nothing autho- 
rizes us to ascribe to Peter a conception of the gospel opposed 
to that of Paul We know, from Gal. iL, that they were 
agreed at Jerusalem on these two points: that believers from 
among the Gentiles should not be subjected to the Mosaic 
rites, and that believers from among the Jews might continue 
to observe them. But we know also from the same passage, 
that there was a whole party at Jerusalem which did not 
approve of this concession made to Paul by the apostles. 
Paul distinguishes them thoroughly from the apostles and 
from James himself, for he declares that if he had had to do 
only with the latter, he might have yielded in the matter of 
the circumcision of Titus; but it was because of the former, 
to whom he gives the name of “ false brethren, brought in,” 
that he was obliged to show himelf inflexible in his refusal. 
There was therefore a profound difference in the way in which 
the circumcision of Titus was asked of him by the apostles 
on the one hand, and by the false brethren on the other, 
The former asked it of him as a voluntary concession, and in 
this sense he could have granted it; but the latter demanded 
it as a thing obligatory; in this sense the apostle could not 
yield without compromising for ever the liberty of the Gen- 
tiles. | Consequently, beside Peter’s followers, who, while 
observing the law themselves, conceded liberty to the Gen- 
tiles, there was room for another party, which, along with the 
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maintenance of the law for the Jews, demanded the subjec- 
tion of the Gentiles to the Mosaic system. What more 
natural than to find here, in those of Christ, the representa- 
tives of this extreme party? We can understand in this 
case why Paul places those of Christ after those of Peter, and 
thus makes them the antipodes of his own party. 

Far, then, from finding in our passage, as Baur and Renan 
will have it, a proof of Peter’s narrow Judaism, we must see 
in it the proof of the opposite, and conclude for the existence 
of two classes of Jew-Christians, represented at Corinth, the 
one by Peter’s party, the other by Christ’s. 

3. Schmidt has thought that the Judaizers, who called 
themselves those of Christ, were those who allowed the dignity 
of being members of the kingdom of Christ, the Messiah- 
King, only to the Jews and to those of the Gentiles who 
became Jews by accepting circumcision. In this explanation 
the strict meaning of the term Xpuortds, Messiah, must be 
emphasized. But it seems evident from our two Epistles that 
the Judaizing emissaries at Corinth were wise enough not to 
demand circumcision and the Mosaic ritual from the believers 
there, as from the ignorant Galatians. 

4, Reuss, Osiander, Klopper think those emissaries took 
the name of those of Christ, because they relied on the 
personal example of Jesus, who had always observed the law, 
and on certain declarations given forth by Him, such as these, 
“T am not come to destroy the law,... but to fulfil it;” 
and “Ye have one Master, Christ.” Starting from this, they 
not only protested against Paul's work, but also against the 
concessions made to Paul by the Twelve. They declared 
themselves to be the only Christians who were faithful to the 
mind of the Church’s Supreme Head, and on that account 
they took the exclusive title, those of Christ. This explana- 
tion is very plausible; but, as we shall see, certain passages 
of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians lead us to ascribe a 
quite special dogmatic character to the teaching of those of 
Christ ; and it would be difficult to understand how, while 
wishing to impose on the Corinthians Christ’s mode of acting 
during His earthly life, they could have freed them, even 
provisionally, from circumcision and the other Mosaic rites. 

5. Holsten and Hilgenfeld suppose that the title, those of 
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Christ, originated in the fact that these emissaries had been 
in personal connection with Jesus during His earthly life. 
They were old disciples, perhaps of the number of the Seventy 
formerly sent out by Christ, or even His own brothers; for 
we know from 1 Cor. ix. 5 that these filled the office of 
evangelist-preachers. Persons who had thus lived within the 
Lord’s immediate circle might disparage Paul as a man who 
had never been in personal connection with Him, and had 
never seen Him, except in a vision of a somewhat suspicious 
kind. There is mention, 2 Cor. iii. 1, of letters of recom- 
mendation with which those strangers had arrived at Corinth. 
By whom had those letters been given them, if not by James, 
at once the Lord’s brother and head of the Church of 
Jerusalem ? 

In answer to this view, we have to say that if James 
acted thus, he would have openly broken the solemn contract 
of which Paul speaks (Gal. ii. 5-10), and taken back in fact 
the hand of fellowship which he had given to this apostle. 
Holsten answers, indeed, that it was Paul who had broken 
the contract in his conflict with Peter at Antioch ; and that 
after that scene James felt himself free to act openly against 
him. But supposing—what we do not believe—that Paul 
went too far in upbraiding Peter for his return to the 
observance of the law in the Church of Antioch, there would 
have been no good reason in that why James should retract 
the principle recognised and proclaimed by himself, that of 
the liberty of the Gentiles in regard to the law. What has 
been recognised as true does not become false through the 
faults of a third. 

6. As none of these explanations fully satisfy us, we 
proceed to expound the view to which we have been led. 
We shall find ourselves at one partly, but only partly, with 
the result of Beyschlag’s studies, published by him in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1865, ii, and 1871, iv. We have 
seen, while refuting Baur’s opinion, that there existed even 
at Jerusalem a party opposed to the Twelve, that of the 
“false brethren, brought in,’ whom Paul clearly distinguishes 
from the apostles (Gal. ii. 4, 6). They claimed to impose 
the Mosaic law on Gentile converts, while the Twelve main- 
tained it only for Christians of Jewish origin, and the further 
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question, whether these might not be released from this 
obligation in Churches of Gentile origin, remained open. We 
think that this ultra-party was guided by former members of 
the priesthood and of Jewish Pharisaism (Acts vi. 7, xv. 5), 
who, in virtue of their learning and high social position, 
regarded themselves as infinitely superior to the apostles. 
It is not therefore surprising that once become Christians, 
they should claim to take out of the hands of the Twelve, of 
whom they made small account, the direction of the (Chris- 
tian) Messianic work, with the view of making this subservient 
to the extension of the legal dispensation in the Gentile world. 
Such were the secret heads of the counter mission organized 
against Paul which we meet with everywhere at this period. 
It had now pushed its work as far as Corinth, and it is easy 
to understand why the portion of the Church which was 
given up to its agents, distinguished itself not only from the 
parties of Paul and Apollos, but also from that of Peter. 
They designated themselves as those of Christ, not because 
their leaders had personally known Jesus, and could better 
than others instruct the Churches in His life and teaching,— 
who in these two respects would have dared to compare 
himself to Peter or put himself above him ?—but as being 
the only ones who had well understood His mind and who 
preserved more firmly than the apostles the true tradition 
from Him in regard to the questions raised by Paul. They 
were too prudent to speak at once of circumcision and Mosaic 
rites. They rather took the position in regard to converted 
Gentiles which the Jews had long adopted in regard to the 
so-called proselytes of the gate. And moreover—and here. is 
where I differ from Beyschlag—when they arrived on Greek 
soil, they certainly added theosophic elements to the gospel 
preached by the apostles, whereby they sought to recommend 
their teaching to the speculative mind of the cultivated Chris- 
tians of Greece. It is not without cause, that in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, Paul speaks, x. 5, of “reasonings 
exalted like strongholds against the knowledge of God,’ and 
of “thoughts to be brought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ,” and that, xi. 3, he expresses the fear that the Corin- 
thians are allowing themselves to be turned away from the 
simplicity which is in Christ, as Eve let herself be seduced 
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by the cunning of the serpent. Paul even goes the length 
of rebuking the Corinthians, in the following verse, for the 
facility with which they receive strange teachers who bring to 
them another Jesus than the one he has proclaimed to them, 
a Spirit and a gospel different from those they have already 
received.’ Such expressions forbid us to suppose that the 
doctrine of those emissaries was not greatly different from his 
own and that of the Twelve, especially from the Christological 
standpoint (another Jesus). There is certainly here something 
more than the simple legal teaching previously imported into 
Galatia. It was sought to allure the Corinthians by unsound 
speculations, and Paul’s teaching was disparaged as poor and 
elementary. Hence his justification of himself, even in the 
First Epistle, for having given them only “ milk and not meat” 
(iii. 1, 2). Hence also his lively polemic against the mixing 
of human wisdom with the gospel (iii. 17-20). All this 
applied to the preaching of those of Christ, and not in the 
least to that of Apollos. We do not know what exactly was 
the nature of their particular doctrines. It did violence to 
the person and work of Jesus. Thus is explained perhaps 
Paul’s strange saying, 1 Cor. xii. 3, “No man speaking by 
the Spirit of God saith: Jesus is accursed!” The apostle 
is speaking of spiritual manifestations which made themselves 
heard even in the Church. There were different kinds of 
them, and their origin required to be carefully distinguished. 
The truly Divine addresses might be summed up in the in- 
vocation, “Jesus, Lord!” While the inspirations that were 
not Divine terminated—though one can hardly believe it— 
in declaring Jesus accursed! Such a fact may however be 
explained when we call to mind a doctrine like that professed 
by the Judaizing Christian Cerinthus, according to which the 
true Christ was a celestial virtue which had united itself to 
a pious Jew called Jesus, on the occasion of His baptism by 
John the Baptist, which had communicated to Him the power 
of working miracles, the light from which His doctrines 
emanated, but which had abandoned Him to return to 
heaven, before the time of the Passion; so that Jesus had 


1 This seems to me the only possible meaning, whatever Beyschlag may 
say. The xaads qveiyerde signifies, “Ye took it very well” (when that 
happened) ; “it did not revolt you in the least.” 
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suffered alone and abandoned by the Divine Being. From 
this point of view what was to prevent one pretending to 
inspiration from exclaiming: “What matters to us this 
crucified One? This Jesus, accursed on the cross, is not 
our Christ: He is in heaven!” It is known that Cerinthus 
was the adversary of the Apostle John at Ephesus; Epipha- 
nius—on what authority we know not—asserts that the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians was written to combat his 
heresy. It is remarkable that this false teacher was Judaizing 
in practice, like our false teachers at Corinth. But it is by 
no means necessary to suppose that it was exactly this system 
which Paul had in view. At this epoch many other similar 
Christological theories might be in circulation fitted to justify 
those striking expressions of Paul: “another Jesus, another 
Spirit.” Thus the name of Christ, in the title which these 
persons took, those of Christ, would be formulated, not only 
in opposition to the name of the apostles, but even to that of 
Jesus.’ Let us mention, by way of completing this file con- 
cerning those of Christ, the apostle’s last word, 1 Cor. xvi. 22, 
a word certainly written with his own hand after the personal 
salutation which precedes: “If any man love not the Lord, 
let him be anathema!” It is the answer to the “Jesus 
anathema!” of xii. 3—We adopt fully, therefore, the words 
of Kniewel (Zecl. Cor. vetustiss. dissentiones, 1842), who has 
designated those of Christ as “the Gnostics before Gnosticism.” 

There remains only one question to be examined in regard 
to those of Christ. In the Second Epistle to the Corinthians 
Paul twice speaks of persons whom he designates as of bmepAtav 
admootovo., that is to say, “the apostles transcendentally ” 
or “ archapostles ” (xi. 5 and xii, 11), and whom he puts in close 
connection with the Christ-party. Baur alleges that he meant 
thereby to designate the Twelve ironically as authors of the 
mission carried ‘out against his work by their emissaries 

? Origen relates, Cont. Cels. vi. 2, of the sect of the Ophites, that no 
one was received into their order until he had cursed Jesus; and of the 
Gnostic Carpocrates (about the year 135), that he taught that when the 
question was put to Christians in times of persecution: “ Believest thou 
in the crucified One?” it was allowable to answer: “No;” for it was 
Simon of Cyrene who was crucified, and not Jesus, and we needed to 
adhere only to the spiritual Christ. Comp. Volkmar, Ursprung der vier 
Hvangelien, p. 45. 
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arrived at Corinth. We have here, according to him, the 
most striking testimony of the directly hostile relation be- 
tween Paul and the original apostles; it was they, and James 
in particular, who furnished those disturbers with letters of 
recommendation. On this interpretation rests Baur’s whole 
theory regarding the history of primitive Christianity. But 
this application is inadmissible for the following reasons :— 

1. The Twelve had recognised in principle Paul’s preaching 
of the gospel among the Gentiles, and had found nothing to 
add to it; they had moreover declared his apostleship to 
have the same Divine origin as Peter’s; this is narrated by 
Paul, Gal. ii, 1-10. How should they have sent persons to 
combat such a work ? 

2. If the expression “archapostles,” which Paul evidently 
borrows from the emphatic language of the party recruited 
by those persons at Corinth, referred to the Twelve, who in 
that case must have been considered as being an apostle in 
the simple sense of the word ? Obviously it could only be 
Paul himself. His adversaries would thus unskilfully have 
declared an apostle the very man whose apostleship they were 
contesting ! 

3. In the passage, 2 Cor. xi. 5, Paul says, “he supposes 
he is not a whit behind the archapostles, for though he be 
rude in speech (¢8é7ns), he is not so in knowledge.” Now 
it cannot be held that the Twelve were ever regarded at 
Corinth as superior to Paul in the gift of speech, first because 
they had never been heard there, and next because they 
were themselves expressly characterized as aypdupato. and 
iSiaras (Acts iv. 13). 

4, The apostle gives it to be understood ironically (xii. 11 
seq.) that there is a point undoubtedly in which he acknow- 
ledges his inferiority as compared with the archapostles, to 
wit, that he has not, like them, been supported by the Church. 
Now it is certainly of the Church of Corinth that he is 
speaking when he thus expresses himself ; this appears from 
xi, 20, where he describes the shameless conduct of those 
intruders toward his readers. Ag yet the Twelve had not 
been at Corinth ; it is not they, but the newcomers whom Paul 
designates by this ironical name. 

5. How could St. Paul, justly asks Beyschlag, in this same 
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letter in which he recommends a collection for the Church 
of the saints (that of Jerusalem), designate men sent by that 
Church and by the apostles, as “servants of Satan whose end 
will be worthy of their works” (xi. 14, 15) ? 

Hilgenfeld and Holsten have themselves given up applying 
the expression archapostles to the Twelve. Agreeably to 
their explanation of the term, those of Christ, they apply it 
to those immediate disciples of Christ, such as the Seventy 
or the brothers of Jesus, from whom the party had taken its 
name, and whom the apostles had recommended to the 
Corinthians. But this comes nearly to the same, for the 
brothers of Jesus were at one with the apostles (1 Cor. ix. 5). 
And besides, how would those of Christ have contrasted their 
leaders as archapostles with Peter himself ? . 

There remains only one explanation. These archapostles 
are no other than the emissaries of the ultra-Judaizing party, 
of whom we have spoken. Their partisans at Corinth 
honoured them with this title, to exalt them not only above 
Paul, but above the Twelve. We have already explained how 
this was possible: their object was to break the agreement 
which was established between the Twelve and Paul; and the 
letters of recommendation which they had brought were the 
work of some one of those high personages at Jerusalem who 
sought to possess themselves of the direction of the Church. 


In the following verses, the apostle summarily con- 
demns the state of things he has just described, and 
defends himself from having given occasion to it in any 
way. Edwards thinks he can divide the discussion 
which follows, thus: condemnation of the parties by 
the relation of Christianity : 1, to Christ, i, 138-i1. 5; 
2, to the Holy Spirit, 1. 6-i1. 4; 38, to God, iii. 5-20; 
4, to believers, iil. 21-23. But such tabulation is 
foreion to the apostle’s mind. His discussion has 
nothing scholastic in it. The real course of the dis- 
cussion will unfold of itself gradually. 

Ver. 13. “Is the Christ divided? was Paul crucified 
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for you,! or were ye baptized in the name of Paul?” 
Several editors (Lachmann, Westcott, and Hort) and 
commentators (Meyer, Beet) make the first proposition 
an indignant affirmation: “Christ then among you is 
rent, lacerated!” But the transition to the following 
questions does not in that case seem very natural. 
It is more simple to see here a question parallel to the 
two following, these being intended to show the impos- 
sibility of the supposition expressed by the first. The 
term the Christ denotes the Messiah in the abstract 
sense, that is to say, the Messianic function, rather 
than the person who filled the office. The latter would 
certainly be designated by the name of Jesus or by the 
word Christ without article. How, besides, could we 
suppose the person of Christ divided into four ? Paul 





agra of the kingdom of God cu between ee 
_individuals, so that one possesses one piece of it, another, 
another? Taken in this sense, the question does not 
refer only to the fourth party, but to the other three. 
“Are things then such that the work of salvation is 
distributed among several agents, of whom Jesus is 
one, T another?” and so on. Edwards explains thus: 
“Ts not that which is manifested of the Christ in Paul 
at one with that which is manifested of Him in Apollos, 
etc... .% Do not these elements form all one and 
the same Christ?” The meaning is good, but one does 
not see how in this case the censure applies to the 
fourth party, which the question, thus understood, 
seems on the contrary to justify. It is evident the 
word, Christ, cannot be applied with Olshausen to the 


1B D read zep: vewy, instead of urzp vow 
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Church, nor with Grotius to the doctrine of Christ.— 
The form of the first question admitted of a reply in 
the affirmative or negative ; that of the two following 
(with 47) anticipates a negative answer, serving as a 
proof to the understood negative answer which is 
evidently given to the first: “ Paul was not, however, 
crucified for you, was he, as would be the case if a part 
belonged to him in the work of salvation?” He might 
have put the same question in regard to Apollos and 
Cephas ; but by thus designating himself he naturally 
disarms the other parties.—The first question relates 


to the function of Saviour, the second to that of Lord, 


which flows from it. Edwards well indicates the 
relation between the two. The cross has made Christ 
the head of the body. By baptism every believer 
becomes a member of that body. The reading of the 
Vatec., rept tuav, cannot be preferred to that of all the 


other documents: trép tyav, This trép signifies in. 


behalf of. The idea, in the place of, which would be 
expressed by dvzt, is included in it only indirectly. 
It is by substitution that the benefit expressed by 
tmép has been realized. To be baptized in the name 
of .. . signifies : to be plunged in water while engaging 
henceforth to belong to Him in whose name the 
external rite is performed. In the name there is 


summed up all that is revealed regarding him who “ 


bears it, consequently all the titles of his legitimate 


authority. Baptism is therefore a taking ‘possession ) 


of the baptized on the part of the person whose name | 
is invoked over him. Never did Paul dream for an 


instant of arrogating to himself such a position in 


relation to those who were converted by his preaching. 
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Yet this would be implied by. such a saying as, [ am 
of Paul.—And not only could it not be so in fact, but 
the apostle is conscious of not having done anything 
which could have given rise to such a supposition. 

Vers. 14-16. “I thank God’ that I baptized none 
of you but Crispus and Gaius, 15. lest any should say 
that ye were baptized? in my name. 16. I baptized 
also the household of Stephanas; besides, I know not 
whether I baptized any other.”—Paul’s thanksgiving 
proves that there had been no calculation on his part, 
when, as a rule, he had abstained from baptizing. The 
real motive for the course he followed will be given in 
ver. 17. This is why he is thankful for the way in 
which God has ordered things. Rickert objects to this 
reasoning, that if Paul had wished to form a party of 
his own, he might have done so by getting one of his 
friends to baptize in his name, as well as by baptizing 
himself. True; but would he easily have found any 
one to lend himself to such a procedure? What seems 
to me more difficult to explain is the supposition itself, 
on which this passage rests, of a baptism administered 
in another name than that of Jesus. This idea, which 
now seems to us absurd, might seem more admissible 
in the first times of the Church, especially in Greece. 
In the midst of the religious ferment which charac- 
terized that epoch, new systems and new worships were 
springing up everywhere; and in these circumstances 
the distance was not great between an eminent preacher 
like Paul, and the head of a school, teaching and labour- 


1s B omit rw dew (to God), which T. R. reads with the other Mj. 
?xA BC read sBaarriodnre (ye were baptized); T. R. with all the other 
documents, sBerricw (I baptized). 
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ing on his own account. The apostle of the Gentiles, 
no doubt, passed in the eyes of many as the true 
founder of the religion which he propagated; and the 
supposition which he here combats might thus have a 
certain degree of likelihood. There is no need, there- 
fore, in accounting for this passage, either of Hofmann’s 
hypothesis, according to which there were people at 
Corinth who boasted of having received baptism at 
Jerusalem from Peter’s own hand,—Paul would thus 
‘congratulate himself on not having given occasion to 
such a superstition,—or for that of Keim and Heinrici, 
who ascribe a similar superstition to the Apollos-party 
(see above, p. 65).—The regimen 7@ 6c8, to God, 
omitted by the Sinait. and Vatzc., is unnecessary ; it 
has rather been interpolated than omitted.—Crispus, 
the ruler of the synagogue at the time of Paul’s arrival, 
had been one of his first converts (Acts xviii. 8); 
Gaius, his host during one of the stays which followed 
(Rom. xvi. 23), was also probably one of the first 
believers. Thus, probably, is explained why Paul had 
baptized them himself; his two assistants, Silas and 
Timothy, had not yet arrived from Macedonia, when 
they were received into the Church. It cannot be held 
with Beet that Paul deliberately made an exception in 
these two cases because of their importance: this idea 
would contradict the very drift of the whole passage. 
It matters little that in the account given in the Acts 
the order of events does not agree with what we say 
here. 

Ver. 15. The wa, that, refers to the intention of 
God, who has so ordered the course of things.—It is 
possible to defend both readings, that of the Alexan- 
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drine and that of T. R. The first, ye were baptized, 
might be taken from ver. 15, or be intended to avoid 
the monotonous repetition of the word ¢@dérroa, [ bap- 
tzed. On the other hand, as Edwards observes, Paul 
was less afraid of their ascribing a bad motive to him 
personally, than of their misunderstanding the real 
meaning of baptism itself; in this sense, the Alexandrine 
reading suits better. 

Ver. 16. The apostle all of a sudden recollects a 
third exception. Stephanas was one of the three 
deputies from Corinth who were with Paul precisely 
at that time.—By the words, besides I know not - ae 
Paul guards against any omission arising from a new 

- » slip of memory. Those who make the inspiration of 
fora ~ the Holy Spirit go directly to the pen of the sacred 
. writer, without making it pass through the medium of 

his heart and brain, should reflect on these words. 

Ver. 17. “For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel’; not with wisdom of words, lest 
the cross of Christ should be made of none effect.” 
—Between vers. 16 and 17 the logical connection is 
this, “If I baptized, it was only exceptionally ; for 
this function was not the object of my commission.” 

j» The essential difference between the act of baptizing 


ts 


ors and that of preaching the gospel, is that the latter of 
sf “a | these acts is a wholly spiritual work, belonging to the 
~ higher field of producing faith and giving new birth 
tv_souls; while the former rests in the lower domain ~~ 
of the earthly organization of the Church. To preach 
| the gospel is to cast the net; it is apostolic work. 
.To baptize is to gather the fish now taken and put 


me 
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them into vessels, The preacher gains souls from the 


“world; the baptizer, putting his hand on them, acts 
as the simple assistant of the former, who is the true 


. head of the mission. So Jesus Himself used the 


apostles to baptize (John iv. 1, 2) ; Peter acted in the ° 
same way with his assistants ; ito x. 48. Paul 
certainly does not mean fee he was forbidden to. 
baptize ; but the terms of his apostolic commission 
had not even mentioned this secondary function (Acts 
‘ix. 15, and xxii. 14, 15). Though he might occasion- 
ally discharge it, the object of his mission was different. 
To the aorist edayyedtoacbat, the reading of the Vatic., 
the present evayyedifecOar is to be preferred, which 
better suits the habitual function. 

The connection of the last proposition of ver. 17 
with what precedes is not obvious at the first glance. 
But the study of the following passage shows that we 
have here the transition to the new development which 
is about to begin. This transition is made very skil- 
fully: it resembles that of Rom. i. 16, by which the 
apostle passes from the preface to the exposition of his 
subject. There might be a more subtle way of appro- 
priating souls to himself than that of baptizing them. 
in his name, even that of preaching in such a way as 
to attract their admiration to himself by diverting 
their attention from the very object of preaching : 


Christ and His cross; now this is excluded by the * Jaya here 


term evangelizing rennin the gospel), taken in its 
true sense, Paul means, “I remained faithful to my 
commission, not only by evangelizing without baptiz- 
ing, but also by confining myself to evangelizing in the 
strict sense of the word, that is to say, by delivering 
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my message without adding to it anything of my 
own.” The term evangelizing signifies, in fact, to 
announce good news; it denotes therefore the simplest. 
‘mode de of preaching. It is the enunciation ¢ of the fact, 
‘to the exclusion of all elaboration ion of reason or_oratori- 
cal amplification, so that the negative characteristic, 
without wisdom of words, far from being a strange and 
accidental characteristic added to the term evangelize, 
is taken from the very nature of the act indicated by 
the verb. Thus Paul has not only continued steadily 
in his function as an evangelist; he has at the same 
time remained faithful to the spirit of his function. He 
has therefore done absolutely nothing which could 
have given rise to the formation of a Paul-party at 
Corinth.—The objective negative od is used because 
the regimen refers, not to dréorte:de, sent me,—in that 
case the negative would depend on the Divine inten- 
tion in the sending, and the subjective negative, mm, 
would be required,—but to evayyerifecAar, which denotes 
the fact of preaching itself. 

This second part of the verse contains the theme of 
the whole development which now follows. The for- 
mation of parties at Corinth evidently rested on a false 
conception of the gospel, which converted it into the 
wisdom of a school. Paul restores the true notion of 
Christianity, according to which this religion is above 
) all a fact, and its preaching the simple testimony ren- 
/ dered to the fact: the announcement of the blessed 
news of salvation (edayyeriZer@ar). It is thus clear how 
the second part of the verse is logically connected with 
the first, the idea of wisdom of words being excluded 
by the very meaning of the term evangelize.—The - 
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phrase cogia Adyou, wisdom of words, is not synony- 
mous with codia tod éyew, the art of speaking well. 


The emphasis is rather on the word wisdom than on 


words. The former term applies to the matter of 
discourse ; it denotes a well-conceived system, a reli- 
gious philosophy in which the new religion is set forth 
as furnishing a satisfactory explanation of God, man, 
‘and the universe. The latter bears on the form, and 
denotes the_ logical or brilliant exposition of such a 
system. Most critics think that by this phrase Paul 
means to allude “to the teaching of Apollos, at once 
profound and highly flavoured.” “The orator pre- 
ferred to Paul,” says Reuss, “was no other than his 
friend and successor Apollos.” We know few com- 


mentators who have been able, like Hilgenfeld, to rise _ 


above this prejudice, which has become in a manner 
conventional. As for me, this application seems to be 
directly contrary to all that Paul himself will after- 
wards say of Apollos, and to the way in which his 
teaching is described in the Acts. Paul, in this very 
Rpistle, iv. 4-8, testifies to the closest relation between 
his own work and that of Apollos. Far from there 
having been conflict between the two works, that of 
Paul is represented, iii. 6, under the figure of planting, 
and that of Apollos under that of watering. Paul 
adds, ver. 8: “He that planteth and he that watereth 
are one.” Thé apostle, on the contrary, characterizes 
in the following verses the mode of teaching which he 
would here combat, as belonging to that wisdom of 
‘the world (ver. 20) which the gospel comes to destroy ; 
he applies to it (ili. 20) these words of a Psalm: “The 
thoughts of the wise are only vanity ;” he accuses 1b 
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of “destroying the temple of God,” and threatens its 
propagators “with being destroyed” in their turn “ by 
God” Himself (iil. 17, 18); and it is of the teaching 
of his friend and disciple Apollos that he meant to 
speak! According to Acts xviii. 27, 28, the whole 
preaching of Apollos was founded on the Scriptures, 
and not at all on a human speculation which he had 
brought from Alexandria, as is alleged by those who 
make him a disciple of Philo. It is even said that 
“by the grace of God he was very profitable to those 
who had believed.” The person of Apollos must there- 
fore be put out of the question here: it is impossible 
even to suppose that all which follows applies to his 
partisans. We have much more reason to think that 
those referred to here are the teachers who, under the 
name those of Christ, were propagating strange doc- 
trines at Corinth regarding the person of Christ, and 
whom Paul accuses, 2 Cor. xi. 2-4, “of corrupting 
minds from the simplicity which is in Christ,” and of 
beguiling them “as the serpent beguiled Eve.” 

The systematic and brilliant exposition of the fact 
of the cross would have the effect, according to Paul’s . 
phrase, of xevody, literally emptying it. Those who, 
like Meyer and go many others, apply the foregoing 
expressions to Apollos, attenuate the meaning of this 
term as much as possible ; according to them, it merely 
signifies that in consequence of this mode of preaching, 
the salutary effects of preaching will be ascribed rather 
to the brilliant qualities of the orator than to the 
matter of the doctrine, the cross. But this meaning 
1s obviously far from coming up to the idea expressed 
by the word kevodv, to make void. Kling comes nearer 
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to the energy of the expression when he refers to the 
fact that a dialectic and oratorical mode of preaching 
may indeed produce an intellectual or sesthetical effect, 
but not transform the egoistical self. But if Paul had 
meant nothing more than this, he would rather have 
used the word which is familiar to him, xarapyeiv, to 
deprive of efficacy. The term xevotv denotes an act 


which does violence to the object itself, and deprives. 


it of its essence and virtue. Salvation by the cross is 
a Divine act which the conscience must appropriate as 
such. If one begins with presenting it to the under- 
standing in the form of a series of well-linked ideas, as 
the result of a theory concerning man and God, it may 
happen that the mind will be nourished by it, but as 
by a system _ “of wisdom, and not_a way of salvation. 
It is as if we should substitute a theory of gravitation 


for gravitation itself (Edwards). The fact evaporates, 


in ideas, and_no longer acts on the conscience with the 
powerful reality which determines conversion. e The 
sequel will be precisely the development of this 
thought. 


2. The nature of the gospel (i. 18-iii. 4). 


The gospel in its essence is not a wisdom, a philo- 
sophical system ; it is a salvation. It is this thesis, 
summarily formulated in the second part of ver. 17, 
which the apostle proceeds to develop in the follow- 
ing passage. We have already pointed out, p. 86, the 
close relation in which it stands to the question that 
is the subject of this part of the Epistle, that of the 
parties formed in the Church. 

The thesis itself is treated from two points of 


’ 
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view which complete one another: in a first passage, 
i. 18-11. 5, the apostle demonstrates it directly ; in 
the second, u. 6-111. 4, he prudently limits its applica- 
tion. Undoubtedly the gospel 2s not essentially 
wisdom; but it nevertheless contains a wisdom which 
is unveiled to the believer in proportion as the new 
life is developed in him, and which is really the only 
true wisdom. 


The gospel is not a wisdom: i. 18-ii. 5. 


Such, strictly speaking, is the truth which Paul is 
called to expound to the Corinthians. He demon- 
strates it to them: - 

1. By the irrational character of the centrai fact of 
the gospel, the cross : vers. 18-25. 

2. By the mode of gaining members to, and the 
composition of their Church : vers. 26-31. 

3. By the attitude taken in the midst of them by 
the preacher of the gospel: ii. 1-15. 


Vers. 18-25. 


Ver. 18. “For the preaching of the cross is to them 
that perish foolishness ; but unto us which are saved 
it is the power of God.”—The for announces the proof 
of the assertion (ver. 17): that to preach the gospel 
-as a word of wisdom would be to destroy its very 
essence.—The antithesis of the words foolishness and 
power is regarded by Riickert and Meyer as inexact, 
because the opposite of foolishness is wisdom, not 
force. But these commentators have failed to see 
that the term wisdom would here have expressed too 
much or too little: too much for those who reject the 
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gospel, and in whose eyes it can be nothing else than 
folly ; too little for those who are disposed to receive 
it, and who need to find in it something better than a 
wisdom enlightening them. As sin isa fact, salvation 
must be laid hold of above all as a fact, not as a 
system. It is an act wrought by the arm of God, 
telling with power on the conscience and on the heart 
of the sinner: this alone can rescue from ruin a world 
which is perishing under the curse and in the corrup- 
tion of sin. —The two datives: tots amoAnupevois, tO 
them that perish, and tots cwlouevors, for those who 
are saved, have not an exactly similar meaning ; the 
former indicating a simple subjective appreciation, the 
latter including besides an effective relation, the idea 
of an effect produced. The participles are in the 
present, not as anticipating a final, eternal result 
(Meyer), or as containing the idea of a Divine pre- 
destination (Rickert), but as expressing two acts which 
are passing into fulfilment at the very time when 
Paul mentions them. ‘In fact, perdition and salvation 
gradually come to their consummation in man simul- 
taneously with the knowledge which he receives of the 
gospel.—The addition of the pronoun ji, to us, is due 
to the fact that the letter is intended to be read to the 
believers in full assembly. 

This way of treating human wisdom taken by God 
in the gospel is the fulfilment of threatenings already 
pronounced against it in the prophetic writings : 

Ver. 19. “For it is written: I will destroy the 
wisdom of ‘the wise, and will set aside the under- 
standing of the prudent.”—Isaiah, xxix. 14, had declared 
at the time when Sennacherib was threatening J udah, 
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that the deliverance granted by Jehovah to His people 
would be His work, not that of the able politicians who 
directed the affairs of the kingdom. Was it not they 
on the contrary who, by counselling alliance with 
Egypt, had provoked the Assyrian intervention and 
thus paved the way for the destruction of Judah? 
It is on the same principle, says the apostle, that God 
now proceeds in saving the world. He snatches it 
from perdition by an act of His own love, and with- 
out deigning in the least to conjoin with Him human 
wisdom, which on the contrary He sweeps away as 
folly.—The verbs in the future, J will destroy... I 
will set aside, express a general maxim of the Divine 
government, which applies to every particular case and 
finds its full accomplishment in salvation by the cross. 
Paul quotes according to the LXX., who directly ascribe 
to God (“I will destroy . . .” etc.) what Isaiah had 
represented as the result of the Divine act: « Wisdom 
will perish,” etce.—’'Adeteiv, to set aside, as useless or 
worth nothing. Not only has God in His plan not 
asked counsel of human wisdom, and not only in the 
execution of it does He deliberately dispense with its 
aid, but. He even deals its demands a direct contradic- 
tion. The following verse forcibly brings out this 
treatment to which it ig subjected in the gospel. 

Ver. 20. “ Where is the wise 2 Where is the scribe 2 
Where is the disputer of this age? Hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of the? world ?” — This 
exclamatory form has the same triumphant tone as 
in the words of Isaiah of which our passage seems to 
be an imitation (Isa. xix, 12, xxxul, 18); comp. in 


' Tovrov (of this) in 'T, R, is omitted bys ABC DP. 
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Paul himself xv. 55, and Rom. iii. 27. At the Divine 
breath the enemy has disappeared from the scene ; he 
is sought for in vain.—Riickert thinks that we should 
not seek rigorously to distinguish the meaning of the 
three substantives, that there is here rather a simple 
rhetorical accumulation. He refers all three to Greek 
wisdom, with a slight shade of difference in meaning. 
The emotional tone of the passage might justify this 
view in any other writer than Paul. But in this 
apostle every word is always the presentation of a 
precise idea. The ancient Greek commentators apply 
the first term, co¢ds, wise, to Gentile philosophers ; the 
second, ypaupateds, scribe, to Jewish doctors ; the third, 
ovtntntys, disputer, to Greek sophists; but, in this 
sense, the last would be already embraced in the first 
term. It would therefore be better, with Meyer, to 
give to the word co¢ds a general meaning: the repre- 
sentatives of human wisdom, and to the two last, the 
more particular sense of Jewish scribe and Greek phjlo- 
sopher. But the term wisdom, applying throughout 
this whole passage to human wisdom represented by 
the Greeks (ver. 22), I think it more in keeping with 
the apostle’s thought to apply the first term to 
Greek philosophers, the second to Jewish scribes,—its 
“ordinary meaning in the New Testament; for that of 
secretary, Acts xix. 35, belongs to an altogether 
special case,—then to unite these two classes in the 
third term: “those in general who love to dispute,” 
‘who seek truth in the way of intellectual discussion, 
by means either of Greek dialectic or Scripture 
erudition. — The complement, of this world, refers 
undoubtedly to the three substantives, and not only 
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to the last.—The word aie#v, age, derived either from 
aw, to breathe, or from de, always, denotes a period. 
The Jews divided history into a period anterior to the 
Messiah—this was what they called 6 aiav obzos, this 
present age—and the period of the Messianic kingdom, 
which they named o aiav pér\rAwv, the age to come. 
But, from the Christian point of view, these two 
periods are not merely successive; they are partly 
simultaneous. or the present age still lasts even 
when the Messiah has appeared, His coming only 
transforming the actual state of things slowly and 
gradually. Hence it follows that for believers the 
two periods are superimposed, as it were, the one 
above the other, till at length, in consequence of 
the second and glorious advent of the Messiah, the 
old gives place entirely to the new. | 

The second question explains the first. How have 
the wise of the world thus disappeated? By the way 
of salvation which God gives to be preached and which 
has the effect of bringing human wisdom to despair.— 
The verb ¢uwpavey is usually taken in a declarative 
sense: “By putting wisdom aside in the most im- 
portant affair of human life, God has ypso facto 
declared it foolish.” But this verb has a more 
active sense, Rom. i. 22; it would require, therefore, 
at the least to be explained thus: “He has treated 
it as foolish, by taking no account of its demands.” 
But should there not be given to it a more effective 
meaning still? ‘“ He has, as it were, befooled wisdom. 
By presenting to it a wholly irrational salvation, He 
has put it into the condition of revolting against the 
means chosen by Him, and by declaring them absurd, 
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becoming itself foolish.” The complement, of the 
world, is not absolutely synonymous with the pre- 
ceding term, of this age: the latter referred rather 
to the time,—the wisdom of the epoch anterior to the 
Messiah ; the term world bears rather on the nature of 
this wisdom,—that which proceeds from humanity apart 
from God. 

But it is asked why God chose to treat_human 


wisdom so rudely. Did He wish to ‘extinguish the 
torch of reason which He had Himself lighted ? 
Ver. 21 answers this question; it explains the 
ground of the judgment which God visits on human 
reason, by the irrational nature of the gospel; to 
wit, that in the period anterior to the coming of 
Christ, reason had been unfaithful to its mission, 

Ver. 21. ‘For after that in the wisdom of God the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.”— 
The ydp, for, does not signify, as Edwards thinks, that 
the apostle is proceeding to expound the manner in 
which God has punished wisdom ; it introduces the 
indication of the ground why He thought good to deal 
so severely with it.—’Eedy, after that (émei), as any 
one can attest (67). The 6 is added to show that 
Paul is speaking of a patent fact, on which one may in 
a manner put his finger. This fact is that of the aber- 
rations to which human reason gave itself up during 
the times of heathenism, during those ages which the 
apostle calls, Acts xvii. 30, the tumes of wgnorance. 

The first proposition describes the sin of reason, and 
the second—the principal—its chastisement. These 
two ideas are so developed that the exact correspondence 
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between the sin and the punishment appears from each 

of the terms of the two propositions. The phrase, 

in the wisdom of God, is not synonymous with the 
following, by (means of) wisdom. The absence of the 
complement, of God, in the second, of itself shows that 

the idea of wisdom is taken in the second instance more 

generally and indefinitely. The matter in question is 

not a manifestation of the Divine wisdom, but the 

mode of action followed by human reason, what we 

should call the exercise of the understanding, the way 

of reasoning. Hence, also, in this second expression the 

apostle uses the prep. da, by means of, while in the 

former, where he is speaking of the wisdom of God, he 

makes use of the prep. &v, in, which indicates a domain 

in which Divine wisdom has been manifested. It is 

not difficult to understand what the theatre is of which 

Paul means to speak, on which God had displayed His 

wisdom in the eyes of men before the coming of Christ. 

t. Inthe passage Rom. i. 20, the apostle speaks of God’s 

» brredem works ‘in which are visible, as it were, to the eye, from 
Ged.” the creation of the world, His invisible. perfections, His 
fh, eternal power and Godhead.” In his discourse at 
2 Lystra (Acts xiv. 17), he declares that God “has not 
NOV, bn left Himself without witness before the eyes of men, 


w I 4) @ sending rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, and 


filling the hearts of men with abundance and joy.” 
In the midst of the Areopagus (Acts xvii. 27), he 
declares that the end God had in view in distributing 
men over the face of the earth, was to make them 
“seek the Lord that they might touch Him as with 
the hand;wand find Him.” This Giniwencenae indeed, 


as Calvin says, “a brilliant specimen of the Divine 
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wisdom.” _In the immense organism of nature 2. SVOrY 
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detail. There we find a 4 perceptible, though unfathom- 
‘able, | system of hidden causes_and_sensible_ effects, “of 


efficacious means and beneficent ends, of laws that_ 





are ¢¢ constant and yet pliant a and capable of modification, P 
which fills the observer with admiration and reveals to 
his understanding the intelligent thought which has 
resided over the constitution of this great whole. 
Man, therefore, only needed to apply to such a work 
the rational processes, the principles of substance, of 
causality, and finality, with which his mind is equipped, thes ¢ 
to rise to the view of the wise, good, and powerful higain 
Author from whom the universe proceeds. There was 
“in the work a revelation of the Worker, a revelation 
constituting what the apostle calls, Rom. i, 19, To ywordv 
tod Oeobv, “ red which is naturally knowable of the 


Divine person.” To welcome the rays of this revela- Runt, 


tion, and to reconstruct the image of Him ‘from y ‘whom Waar 


it proce it proceeded, such 4 was the noble mission of the reason 
with which Goel had endowed man: it should have 
come by this normal exercise of His gift (by means of | 


SpE 


_wisdom) | to_know. God. ire “His. “wisdom. But as Paul 





“expounds, Rom. i. 21, human reason was unfaithful to a 


this mission; man’s heart would neither r glorify G God ; Od. tan. he es Vi 
as such, nor even give thanks to. Him, and reason, thus ~j— de 
ccnp in its exercise, “instead _ of rising to the t tna rn) 
knowledge of the Worker by con contemplating the \ the » work, Mar. : o> | 
ified the work itself. Unable to overlook altogether ere A, , 
the traces of the Divine in the universe, and yet un- (litaher. 
willing to assert God frankly as God, it resorted to an tyyy<. 


evasion ; it gave birth to heathenism ‘and its chimeras. 
G 
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, bisa, fg Some sages, indeed, conceived the idea of a God one 
Dees al. and good, but they did not succeed in carrying this 
I. vague and abstract notion beyond their schools; the 
ata popular deities continued to stand, dominating and 
Rs woe qe the human conscience. In Israel alone there 
shone the knowledge of a God, one, living, and holy ; 

but this light was due to a special revelation. We 
must therefore take care not to include the Jewish 
revelation, as Meyer and Holsten do, in the meaning 


LBA, 


of the expression: ¢v rf copia tod cod, in the wisdom of 
God. Not till afterwards, vers. 22-24, will the apostle 
deal with the Jews, and that in a way absolutely sub- 
sidiary, and applying to them a quite different term to 
that of wisdom. As little must we give to the words, 
m the wisdom of God, as is done by Riickert and 
Reuss, the meaning of our modern phrase, “In His 
unfathomable design, it pleased God. .. .” This in- 
terpretation would make the wandering of human 
wisdom the effect of a Divine decree. Men thus find 
the doctrine of absolute predestination which they 
ascribe to the apostle. But how can we fail to see 
that this would be to exculpate reason at the very 
moment when the apostle is engaged in condemning 
it? Finally, it is not in accordance with the thought 
of the apostle to see in the expression 6d ts codias, 
by means of wisdom, with Billroth and Holsten, the 
indication of the obstacle which hindered man from 
arriving at the knowledge of God: “ After that, through 
an effect of its wisdom, the world knew not God in. . .” 
Very far from condemning the exercise of the natural 
understanding, the apostle on the contrary charges this 

faculty with turing aside from its legitimate use. 


el 
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After the ground of the punishment, the punishment "Fon wwhrine 
itself. The term evdéxnoev indicates an act, not of 4 Uae 
arbitrariness, but of freewill: “He judged good,” 
evidently because it was good in fact. Reason had 
used its light so ill that the time was come for God 
to appeal to a quite different faculty.—He_ therefore 
presents Himself to man with a means of salvation | 
which has_ ‘no _longer,_ ‘like creation, 1 the “character _of 
wisdom, and which is no more to be “apprehended by 
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the the understanding, | but which seems to: it, on the contrary, 

stam] mped._) -with folly: a Cr Crucified iret The gen. 70d 
knpvypatos, of the preaching, de designates the apostolic 
testimony as a known fact (art. tod, the).—This term 

includes the notion of authority: God lays down His 
salvation; He offers it such as it has pleased Him to 

realize it. There is nothing in it to be modified. It 

is to be accepted or rejected as it is. It need not be 

thought with Hofmann and others, because of the prep. 

Sud, by means of, that this regimen is the counterpart 

of S:a ris codias, by means of wisdom, in the preceding 
proposition. It corresponds rather to the regimen ¢v 7H 

copia tod bod, in the wisdom of God, in His original 
revelation which had the character of wisdom. Man 

not having recognised God in this form by the. healthy 

use of his understanding, God manifests Himself to 

him in another revelation which has the appearance of, 

folly. The reason why Paul here uses the prep. by, 

to to correspond to the in of the first proposition, is > 
easily understood. Jn His revelation in the heart of tv 
nature, God waits for man ; “He would see if man, by ! on la + 
the exercise of his understanding, will be able to dis- twice 
cover Him: “to see whether they will put their hand Ws “ Ache 
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on Him,” as it runs, Acts xvii. 27. It is this expectant 
attitude which is expressed by the év, an. N ot having 
been found thus, God now takes the initiative ; He 
Himself seeks man by the proclamation of zaivalibie 

Hence Paul in this case employs the 64, by means of, 
which denotes the prevenient activity. 

The term which in the second proposition is the true 
counterpart of the phrase Sa rijs coglas, by means of 
wisdom (in the first), is found at the end of the sentence; 
it is the word tods mictedvovtas, them that believe. The 
faculty to which God appeals in this new revelation is is 
no longer reason, which had so “badly performed its 





a. eee aaa a 4 ; 
task in reference to the former; it is fath. To an 


advance of love like that which forms the essence of 
this supreme manifestation, the answer is to be given, 

no longer by an act of intelligence, but by a a movement 
of confidence. “What God asks is no tJonger t that_man 
should investigate, but that he should give himself up 
‘with ¢ a broken conscience and al ‘believing heart. —Finally, 

adler mee 

to the two contrasts: in the wisdom of God and by the 
foolishness of preaching; by wisdom, and, them that 
believe, the apostle adds a third: that of the two verbs 
know and save. Man ought originally to have known 
God, and by this knowledge have been united to Him ; 
it was for this end that God revealed Himself to his 
understanding in an intelligible way. Man not having 
done so, God now comes to save him, and that by 
means absolutely irrational. Man, first of all, will have 
to let himself be snatched from perdition and reconciled 
to God by a fact which passes beyond his understand- 


ing. Thereafter he will be able to think of knowing, 


[t would seem to follow from these words of the apostle, 
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that if reason had performed its task of knowing God, 
it would not have been necessary for God to save man ; 
a sound philosophy would have raised him up to God. 
The apostle gives no explanation on this head ; but his 
thought was probably this: if man had risen by his 
wisdom to the true knowledge and worship of God, this 
legitimate use of his reason would have been crowned 
by a mode of salvation appropriate to the laws of this 
faculty. In the second revelation the Divine wisdom 
would have rayed forth with more brilliance still than 
in the first. Thus the character, so offensive to reason, 
under which the salvation offered to man presents itself 
in the preaching of the cross, is the consequence of the 
abuse which reason made of its faculty of knowing. If 
it had developed itself as an organ of light, the mode 
and revelation of salvation would have been adapted 
to its wants. Obviously we cannot know what salva- 
tion and the preaching of salvation would have been 
in such different conditions. 

The verse which we have just explained contains in 
three lines a whole philosophy of history, the substance 
of entire volumes. As from the standpoint of Judaism 
the apostle divides history into two ) principal } periods, 
that of law and that of grace, so , so from ‘the | standpoint | 
of Hellenism he “also. ‘distinguishes s two great phases, 
that of the revelation of God God in | wisdom, ai and. “that of 
His revelation 1 in the form of foolishness. ‘In the first, | 
God lets Himself be sought by man; in the second, He | 
seeks man Himself. Such is the masterly survey which | 
the apostle casts over the course of universal history. 
There was singular adroitness on his part in throwing 
such a morsel as this development to those Corinthians, 
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connoisseurs in wisdom as they affected to be, and apt to 
overlook the apostle’s superiority. Paul says to them, 
as it were, “ You will have speculation, and you think 
me incapable of it; here is a specimen, and true also! 
It is the judgment of God on your past.” But at the 
same time, with what marvellous subtlety of style does 
he succeed in putting and cramming, as it were, into 
the two propositions of this verse, all that wealth of 
antitheses which presented themselves at once to his 
mind! ‘To construct such a period there needed to be 
joined to the thought of Paul the language of Plato. 

Vers. 22-25 state the historical fact which demon- 
strates the judgment enunciated in ver. 21: The 
salvation of all, Gentiles and Jews, has really been 
accomplished by that which is folly in the eyes of the 
one, and which scandalizes the other. 

Vers. 22 and 23. “ For indeed’ the Jews require 
signs, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; 23. but we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and unto the Gentiles * foolishness.” —This second éreiS7, 
for indeed, should, according to Meyer and Kling, begin 
a new sentence, the main proposition of which is found 
in ver. 23: But as for us, we preach. The 8é, but, 
would not be irreconcilable with this construction. 
The 6¢ is often found in the classics as the sign of the 
apodosis when this expresses a strong contrast to the 
preceding proposition (see Meyer); comp. in the New 
Testament, Col: i. 22. But two reasons are opposed to 

1 All the documents except F G Syrsch read xs before Iovdeevos (both 
Jews). 


*'T. R. with L and Munn, reads ongeeiov (a miracle). 


°'T. R. reads Eaanox (¢o the Greeks); but all the Mjj. read s6veos (to the 
Gentiles). 
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this construction : first, the absence of a proper particle 
to connect this new sentence with the preceding; then 
the simple logic; for the idea of ver. 22, that Greeks 
and Jews ask for wisdom and miracles, cannot form a 
ground for that of ver. 23: that preaching presents a 
Christ who is to them an offence and folly. The object 
of God, in this mode of preaching, could not have been 
to scandalize the hearers; in ver. 24 the apostle even 
expressly adds the opposite thought : to wit, that Christ 
is to the believers of both peoples power and wisdom. 
The ézresd4 of ver. 22 does not therefore begin a new 
sentence, like that which began ver. 21, and which 
related to evdSdencev, it pleased God. Yet it is not on 
this account a repetition and amplification of that 
sentence. The first éevd# (ver. 21) served to explain the 
rejection visited by God on human wisdom ; the second 
(ver. 22) simply affirms the reality of this Judgment : 
“ for in reality, as experience may convince you, while 
men demand wisdom and miracles, we preach to them 
a Saviour who is quite the contrary, but who neverthe- 
less is to them who receive Him miracle and wisdom.” 
We have not to see, then, in these three verses the 
development of the words, them that beheve... 
(Hofmann), nor that of the term, “ foolishness of 
preaching” (Riickert, de Wette); they give the proof of 
the fact of the decree expressed in ver. 21: “It pleased 
God to save...” (Billroth, Osiander, Beet, Edwards). 
What a strange dispensation! The world presents 
itself with its various demands: prodigies, wisdom ! 
The cross answers, and the apparent meaning of the 
answer is: weakness, foolishness! But to faith its real 
meaning is: power, wisdom! Thus in the gospel God 
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rejects the demands of the world so far as they are 
false, but only to satisfy them fully so far as they are 
legitimate. 

The apostle divides the ancient world into two classes 
of men; those whom God has taken under His direc- 
tion and enlightened by a special revelation, the Jews: 
the others whom He “has left to walk in their own 
ways” (Acts xiv. 16), the Gentiles, designated here by 
the name of their most distinguished representatives, 
the Greeks. The two subjects are named without an 
article: Jews, G'reeks; it is the category which the 
apostle would designate.—The particle «ai... «at, both 

. and, indicates that each of those groups has its 
demand, but that the demands are different. For the 
Jew it is miracles, the Divine materialized in external 
prodigies, in sensible manifestations of omnipotence. 
The plural onmeia, miracles, ought certainly to be read 
with almost all the Mjj.; the received text reads the 
singular onmetov, a sign, with L only. This last reading 
is undoubtedly a correction occasioned by Matt. xii. 38 
and xvi. 1, where the Jews ask from Jesus a sign in 
heaven. Paul’s object is not to refer to a particular 
fact, but to characterize a tendency ; this is indicated 
by the plural, signs, and yet more signs! For it is of 
the nature of this desire to rise higher and higher in 
proportion as it is satisfied. - Gna the morrow after 
‘the 1 multiplication of the loaves,” says Riggenbach, 


ee nee re 


“ the multitudes ask : What signs doest thou then?” 
Every stroke of power must be surpassed ‘by a following 
one yet more marvellous.—The Greek ideal is quite 
different ; it is & masterpiece of wisdom -: the Divine 


intellectualized in a system eloquently giving account 


oor 
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of the nature of the gods, the origin, course, and end of 
the universe. This people, with their inquisitive and 
subtle mind, would get at the essence of things. The 
‘man who will satisfy Greek expectation will Lube, epanot 
a thaumaturge, me ge, making the Divine appear grc grossly 
matter, but a Pythagoras or a Socrates ro iacatls 
ower. —Thus > we have the two ereat figures of the 
ancient world ineffaceably engraved. Let us remark, 
finally, with what delicacy the apostle chooses the two 
verbs used to characterize the two tendencies: for the 
Jew, aireiv, ask; the miracle comes from God—it is 
received ; for the Greek, fyreiv, seck k; system _ n_is_the 
result fe labour—it is discovered, It is obvious that 
in this description of the ancient world, from the reli- 
gious standpoint, the figure of the Jew is placed only 
for the sake of contrast; the Greeks are and remain, 
according to the context, the principal figure. It is 
always wisdom contrasted with the fact of salvation. 
Ver. 23. As ver. 22 went back on the first proposi- 
tion of ver. 21, ‘The world by wisdom knew not God 
in His wisdom,” so ver. 23 (with ver. 24) goes back on 
the second, ‘‘ It pleased God to save by...” The 8 
is strongly adversative. By the jets, we, the subject 
of these verses is also contrasted with that of the pre- 
vious verse. I mean the preachers of the crucified 
Christ with the unbelieving Jews and Greeks. Instead 





of a series of acts of omnipotence transforming the / 


world, or of a perfect light cast on the universe of being, 


~ what does the apostolic preaching offer to the world 2 


A Crucified One, a compact mass of weakness, suffering, 
aie eee Tee menace 
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ignominy, and ‘incomprehensible absurdity ! There is 
enough there absolutely to -bewilder Jewish expecta- 
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tion; in the first place, it is a stone against which it 
iubroketis' Sudtaner «lahat amente the foot suddenly 
in walking and causes a fall, And the Greek? The 
term Christ seems at first sight not to apply to the 
expectation of this people. But all humanity, as is 
seen in Greek mythology, aspired after_a celestial 


= 


appearance similar to that which the Jew designated 
by the name of Christ, after a communication from 
above capable of binding man to God, So Schelling 
did not hesitate to say, when paraphrasing ver. 5 of the 
prologue of John: “Christ was the light, Christ was 
the consolation of the Gentiles.”! The apostle can 
therefore speak also of the Christ in relation to the 
Greeks. But here again, what a contrast between the 
desired manifestation and the reality! Must not 
salvation by the Crucified One be to the Greek, instead 
of the solution of all enigmas, the most sombre of 


ra velo paw vinysteries ?—The participle éoravpopévor is an attribute, 
Tinks as crucified, otherwise it would be preceded by the 


wh Yams” 


article ; the two substantives, cxdvSarov and popiav, are 
appositions, 

It might be asked, no doubt, in connection with this 
verse, whether Jesus, by His numerous miracles, did not 


' why satisfy the Jewish demand? But His acts of miraculous 


ys 


5 


power had been annulled, so_to speak, in the eyes of 
the Jews by the final catastrophe of the cross, which 


seemed to have fully justified His adversaries, and did 
not suffer them to see in Him any other than an impostor 


or an agent of diabolical power. 


And yet as to this preaching which so deeply shocks 
the aspirations of men, Jews and Gentiles, so far as 


1“ Christus war der Heiden Licht; Christus war der Heiden Trost.” 
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these are false, it turns out—and daily experience 
demonstrates the fact—that received with faith, it 
contains both for the one and the other the full satis- 
faction of those same aspirations so far as they are true : 

Ver. 24. “But unto those [of them] which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.”—The avrois 5é forcibly separates 
the called, Jews and Gentiles, from the mass of their 
fellow-countrymen, while identifying them with it so 
far as their past life was concerned : “ But unto them, 
those same Jews and Gentiles, once become be- 
lievers . . .” Those Jews and Greeks themselves who 
saw in the preaching of the cross only the contrary 
of what they sought, — weakness, foolishness, — no 
sooner become believers than they find in it what they 
asked. asked :_ power. and. 1 wisdom. —The term KAnrol, ‘called, 


Mere! includes the notion of believers. Sometimes 


” 


calling is put in contrast to the acceptance of faith ; 
thus in the maxim, Matt. xxii. 14: “ Many called, few 
chosen.” But often also the designation called implies 


that of accepter; comp. i 1, 2, and Rom. viii. 30; Tots hy 


of / 

iN / iv2i Noe 

KAntots, the called, stands for tods muctevovtas, them that nn! te fal 
a ee Ven HAs 


believe (ver. 21). The apostle exalts the Divine act 
in atyation: he sees God’s arm laying hold of certain ene 
individuals, drawing them from the midst of those He Bis 
nationalities, Jewish and id Gentile, by the call of preach- “i 
ing ; then, when they have believed, he sees the Christ 
preached and received, unveiling Himself to them as 


and it is certainly the case here, where the term ots 


containing exactly all that their countrymen are seek- 
ing, but the opposite of which they think they see in 
Him.—The accusative Xpiotév might be regarded as 


iH 
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in apposition to the Xpiordv of ver, 23 (Hofmann) ; 
but the phrase, “to preach Christ as Christ,” is un- 
natural; Xpiorcv should therefore be regarded as the 
direct object of knpiccouer, we preach (ver. 23), and 
the two substantives, power and wisdom, are not 
attributes (as power, as wisdom), but cases of simple 
apposition, in the same category as ocxdySarov and 
popiav, The apostle here omits the eotavpwmévoy not 
without purpose. For the two terms, power of God 
and wisdom of God, embrace not only the Christ of 
the cross, but also the glorified Christ.—The comple- 
ment, of God, contrasts with the power and wisdom 
of the world, that wisdom and power of a wholly 
different nature, which on that account the world does 
not recognise. The power of God is the force from 
above, manifested in those Spiritual wonders which 
transform the heart of the believer: expiation which 
restores God to him, the renewal of will which restores 
him to God, and in perspective the final renovation, 
which is to crown these two miracles of reconciliation 


dw. Y9f and sanctification (ver. 30). The wisdom of God is the 


i é 


light which breaks on the believer’s inward eye, when 


in_the person of Christ he beholds the Divine plan 


which unites as in a single work of love, creation, 
Re eet Le LL 


incarnation, redemption, the gathering together of all 
things under one head, the final glorification of the 
universe. The believer thus finds himself, as Edwards 
says, In possession of “a salvation which is at once the 
mightiest miracle in the guise of weakness [this for the 
Jew], and the highest wisdom in the guise of folly 
[this for the Greek],”? 


' Edwards, p. 31. 
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But how can that which is apparently most feeble 
and foolish thus contain all that man can legitimately 
_ desire of power and light in point of fact? The apostle 
answers this question by the axiom stated in ver. 25. 

Ver. 25. “ Because the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men.’—The neuter adjectives, 76 wwpdv, 76 dobevés, do 
not denote qualities belonging to the being of God 
Himself, but certain categories of Divine manifestations 
having the two characters mentioned. If one dared 
translate thus,—the weak, foolish product of Divine 
action. And God’s masterpiece in these two respects 
is the cross. The gen. rob cod, of God, is at once that 
of origin and property. The second member of com- 
parison is sometimes completed by paraphrasing,— 
“wiser than the wisdom of men; stronger than the 
strength of men;” but this supposed ellipsis weakens 
the thought. The apostle means: wiser than men 
with all their wisdom; stronger than men with all 
their strength. When God has the appearance of 
acting irrationally or weakly, that is the time when 
He triumphs most certainly over human wisdom and 


power. 
What God makes of human wisdom has been clearly Pdf he. 


manifested by the character_of folly which He has . vie 
stamped on the salvation offered by Christ; it is ) 4 
equally so in the choice God makes of those in whom taht 
this salvation is realized by faith in the preaching of 
it. Such is the idea of vers. 26-31, a passage in which 
the apostle shows us the most honoured classes of 
society remaining outside the Church, while God raises 
up from the very depths of Gentile society a new 
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people of saved and glorified ones who hold everything 
from Him. 


Vers. 26-31. 


Ver. 26. ‘For’ see your calling, brethren, there are 
among you not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble.’—This mode of recruit- 
ing the Church confirms the conclusion drawn above 
from the nature of the gospel. Hence the ydp, wn fact, 
which is certainly the true reading. It was not the 
leading classes of Corinthian society which had fur- 
nished the largest number of the members of the 
Church. The majority were poor, ignorant, slaves. 
God shows thereby that He has no need of human 
wisdom and power to support His work.—The verb 
Prérere should be taken as imperative and not as 
indicative : “ Open your eyes, and see that. . .” 
This meaning is not incompatible with the yép. Meyer 
rightly quotes Sophocles, Phil. v. 1043: ddere yap 
avrov.—Paul has come near to his readers in reminding 
them of this fact which touches them so closely ; hence 
the address, — brethren !—The word «rjows, calling, 
has sometimes been taken in the sense wrongly given 
to the word vocation, as denoting social position. But 
this meaning is foreign to the New Testament. Paul 
would describe by it the manner in which God has 
proceeded in drawing this Church by the preaching of 
the gospel from the midst of the Corinthian population. 
Jesus had already indicated a similar dispensation in 
Israel, and had rendered homage to it: “ Father, I 
thank Thee because Thou hast hid these things from the 


' Instead of yas (for), D E F G read ov» (therefore). 
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wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 


Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight” 
(Matt. xi. 25, 26). The fact was not therefore acci- 
dental ; it belonged to the Divine plan. God did_not 
wish that human wisdom should mix its alloy with / 
His: the latter was to carry off victory alone. Meyer 
makes 7oAdoi, many, the subject, and codoi, wise, the / 
attribute : ‘“‘There are not many who are wise . 
miohty.. “aia 
been completed by the genitive duav, of you. It is 
better simply to understand the verb éote, “ Ye are not 
many wise.”—In the adjunct «ata cdpxa, according to 
the flesh, the word flesh denotes, as it often does, 
human nature considered in itself, and apart from its 
relation to God. This adjunct has not been added to 
the two following terms, mighty . . . noble, because, 
as de Wette says, these latter obviously denote advan- 
tages of an earthly nature.—Oi dvvaroi, mighty, denotes 
persons in office ; edyeveis, the noble, persons of high 
birth, descendants of ancient families.’ 

“Vers. 27- 29, “But"God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the wetld to confound the wise, and‘God hath 
chosen the weak things of the World to confound 
the things which are mighty; 28. and base things of 
the world, and things which are ar rey , and 
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1 Hasenklever (Jahrb. J. prot. Theol., 1882, i.) states that, as is proved 
by the inscriptions in the Catacombs, most of the members of the 
Primitive Church, at Rome also, belonged to the lower or middle classes 
(bakers, gardeners, tavern-keepers, freedmen, a few advocates); he 
observes that the Christians are characterized in Minutius Felix (vii. 12) 
as endocti, impoliti, rucles, agrestes ; and he rightly regards this fact as the 
most eloquent testimony in favour of Christianity, which has gained 
victory over hostile powers, without any external aid, by the sole force 
of its internal virtue. 


But in this sense the voAAo: must have ‘ 
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things* which are not, to bring to nought things that 
are; 29. that no flesh should glory before God.” 2—The 
emotion with which the apostle signalizes this provi- 
dential fact is betrayed by the threefold repetition of the 
words God has chosen, by the thrice expressed contrast 
between the two opposite terms, God and the world, 
and by the emphatic position of the object (thrice 
repeated) at the beginning of the proposition. The 
neuter form of the three adjectives, foolish, weak, and 
vile, contrasted as it is with the masculines preceding, 
the wise, the mighty, the noble, is not used accidentally ; 
these neuters indicate a mass in which the individuals 
have so little value that they are not counted as 
distinct personalities. So the word 7d dv8pdrodSov, the 
domestic [thing], is used for slaves. The term ékdéyeoOas 
does not here denote a decree of eternal predestination, 
but the energetic action whereby God has taken to Him 
(the Middle AéyecOac) from the midst of the world 
(é«) those individuals whom no one judged worthy of 
attention, and made them the bearers of His kingdom. 
The strong, the wise, ete., are thus covered with shame, 
because the weak, etc., are not only equal to them, but 
preferred. In the phrase, things which are despised, 
is concentrated all that disdain with which the 1ono- 
rant and weak and poor were overwhelmed in the 
society of heathendom; and the final term, things 
which are not, expresses the last step of that scale of 
abasement on which those beings vegetated. The 
subjective negative mx before dvta does not deny real 


17. P. with B EL P Syr. reads xas here (also or even); this word ig 
omitted by the other Mjj. 
*'T. R. with C Syr. reads evrov (Him) instead of deov (God). 
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existence, as would be done by od, but the recognition 
‘of any y value whatever in public opinion ; all those 
“beings + were to it as non- existent. The xai, , which in 
the received text precedes the last participle, is omitted 
by most of the Mjj. The meaning even would be the 
only suitable. But how could we explain this «ai, 
if it were authentic, otherwise than the previous ones ? 
It is better therefore to reject it. The asyndeton is 
perfectly in place; it makes this last word the summary, 
and, so to speak, the accumulation of all the preceding. 
There is a corresponding gradation in the verb catapyeiy, 
to annul (bring to nought), to reduce to absolute 
powerlessness, which takes the place of the preceding 
and less strong term xatacytvew, to cover with con- 
fusion. Already the wise and mighty were humiliated 
by the call addressed to their social inferiors; now they 
disappear from the scene. And for what end does God 
act thus? The apostle answers in the following 
sentence : 

Ver. 29. “Oras, that thus. This conjunction denotes 
the final end with a view to which all the preceding 
wa, that, indicated only means. The negative jy, 
according to a well-known Hebraism, applies to the 
verb only, and not at the same time to the subject all 
flesh; for Paul does not mean to say that some flesh 
at least should be able to glory. The word flesh is 
taken in the sense pointed out, ver. 26. No man, con- 
sidered in himself and in what he is by his own nature, 
can glory before God, who knows so well the nothing- 
ness of His creature. The words, all flesh, seem to 
go beyond the idea of the preceding propositions, where 


the question was merely of the humiliation of the wise 
H 
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and mighty. But is it not enough that these last be 
stripped of the right of glorying that the whole world 
may be so along with them, the weak and ignorant 
being already abased by their natural condition? As 
Hofmann says: The one party are humiliated because 
| with all their wisdom and might, they have not 
| obtained what it concerned them to reach, salvation ; 


| the other, because if they ave obtained it, it is impos- 


natural r resources that they have come she ane 

The mode of the Divine calling, to which the apostle 
pointed the attention of his readers, ver. 26, had two 
aspects: the first, the rejection of things wise and 
mighty ; the second, the choice which had been made 
of things foolish and weak. The first of these two 
sides has been expounded, vers. 26-29; the apostle 
now presents the second. 

Vers. 30, 31. “But of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who, on the part of God,’ has been made unto us 
wisdom, as also” righteousness and sanctification and 
redemption ; 81. that, according as it is written, He 
that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord.”—Riickert, 
with his usual precision, asks whether the thought 
expressed in these two verses is logically connected 
with the passage as a whole; he answers in the nega- 
tive, and sees in those two verses only an appendix, 
We think, as we have just pointed out, that they are 
on the contrary the indispensable complement of the 
passage. Vers. 26-29 : “ See what your calling is not, 


1 T. RB. with L Syr. places nus (ws) before coQie (wisdom), while the 
nine other Mjj. It. place it after that word 


2 FG read: was d:xcesoovvy, instead of Oimecsoovun TE Keel, 
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and understand why!” Vers. 30-31: “See what it 
is, and again understand why!” The 6&€ is therefore 
adversative to the vain boasting of the things that 
are wise, etc., henceforth reduced to silence; there is 
opposed the cry of triumph and praise on the side of 
the things foolish and weak; for ver. 31 evidently 
forms the counterpart of ver. 29.—EE airot, of Him 
(God), expresses the essential idea of this conclusion: | 
If things that were not have now become something, J. “Ww A 
_it is due to God alone; é« therefore indicates the origin 7% me oy 
of this spiritual creation; comp. Eph. i. 9. ‘Tyeis, ye: 

the things formerly weak, powerless, despised. This 

pronoun resumes the address of ver. 26.— Calvin, 

Riickert, Hofmann see in the word éoré, ye are, a 

contrast to the preceding expression: things which 

are not. “It is of God that your transition from 
nothingness to being proceeds.” The words, in Christ, 

would thus express, secondarily, the means whereby 

God has accomplished this miracle. Others strictly 

connect é& adrod with éoré in the sense of the Johannine 

phrase: to be of God, to be born of God. But these 

two explanations have the awkwardness of separating 

the words év Xpiote ’Incod from éoré ; whereas we know 

well how frequently Paul uses the form eivas &v Xpior@, 

It is better therefore, as it seems to me, to translate 

thus: “It is of Him that ye are im Christ;” that is 

to say : “It is to God alone that you owe the privilege 

of having been ¢ called t¢ tot the con communion of Christ, and 

of having thereby become the wise and mighty and. 





noble of the new era_which is now opening on the 
world.” The following proposition will explain, by 
what Christ Himself was, these glorious effects of com- 
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munion with Him.—The phrase eva: év, to be in, 
denotes two moral facts : first, the act of faith whereby 
man lays hold of Christ; second, the community of 
life with Him contracted by means of this act of faith. 
In this relation the believer can_appropriate all that 
Christ was, and_thus_be become w what _he was not and 
“what. he could not become of himself.— —In the proposi- 
tion which follows, the apostle s substitutes for é ipels, Ye, 
the pronoun 7jpiv, to us; and this because the matter 





in question now is, what Christ is objectively to men, 
and not the subjective appropriation of Him by be- 
lievers.—The aor. Passive, éyev7jOn, is generally regarded 
(Meyer, Edwards) as equivalent in meaning to the 
aor. Middle, éyévero, was, became. It is, indeed, a form 
springing up from the dialects, and which was only 
introduced latterly into Attic Greek. But that does 
not, we think, prevent there being a difference in the 
use of the two forms. The passive form occurs in the 
New Testament only some fifty times, compared with 
about 550 times that the aor. Middle is used; and it is 
easy in each of those instances to see the meaning of 
‘being made, which is naturally that of the Passive. 


Arén twee KYL think, therefore, that we must translate, not, “has 


been” or “has become,” but, has been made. This is 
confirmed by the adjunct ad 6c08, on the part of God. 
Yet it should be remarked that the apostle has not 
written td Geo, “by God.” The ard, on the part of, 
weakens the passivity contained in the éyevnOn, and 
leaves space for the free action of Christ. In using 
the words 85 éyer On, who has been made (historically), 
the apostle seems to have in mind the principal phases 
of Christ's being: wisdom, by His life and teaching ; 
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righteousness, by His death and resurrection; sanctii- 
cation, by His elevation to glory ; redemption, by His 
future return. 

The received text places the pronoun jut, to us, 
before codia, wisdom. This reading would have the 
effect of bringing this substantive into proximity with 
the three following, from which it would only be sepa- 
rated by the adjunct dé 606; and this adjunct again 
can be made to depend, not on the verb ever On, but 
on the substantive codia itself: “wisdom coming from 
God.” In this case there would be nothing to separate 
it from the three following substantives. But the 
authority of the mss. speaks strongly in favour of the 
position of jpiv after codia; and the adjunct do Oe0d 
depends more naturally on the verb éyevy6n; it serves 
to bring out the idea of the é adrod at the beginning © 
of the verse. It must thus be held that the apostle’s 
intention was clearly to separate the first substantive 
from the other three, and this has led him to inter- 
pose between cogéa and the other substantives the two 
adjuncts : iv and dd b¢od.—If it is so, it is impossible 
to maintain the relation which Meyer establishes be- 
tween the four substantives, according to which they 
express three co-ordinate notions: 1, that of know- 
ledge of the Divine plan revealed in Christ (wisdom) ; 
2, that of salvation, regarded on the positive side, of the 
blessings which it brings (righteousness and holiness) ; 
3, that of salvation from the negative view - point, 
deliverance from condemnation and sin (redemption). 
Meyer rests his view on the fact that the particle te «ai 
binds the second and third terms closely together, 
isolating them at the same time from the first and 
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fourth. But regard to philological exactness may have 
misled this excellent critic here, as in so many instances. 
Why, in that case, interpose the two adjuncts between 
the first term and the second? And is it not obvious 
at a glance that the three last terms are in the closest, 
relation to one another, so that it is impossible; to 
“separate. “them into two distinct eroups, co-ordinate 


“with the first? This is what has led a large number 


of commentators (Riickert, Neander, Heinrici, Edwards, 
etc.) to see in the three last terms the explanation and 
development of the first: Christ has become our wis- 


dom, and that masmuch as He has brought us the 


most necessary of blessings, salvation, consisting of 
righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. It is 
easy in this case to understand why the first term, 
which states the general notion, has been separated 
from the other three which are subordinate to it. Only 
this explanation is not in harmony with the special 
sense of religious knowledge, in which the word wisdom 
is taken in the passage. Wzesdom, as a plan of salva- 
tion, is contrasted, ver. 24, with salvation itself as a 
Divine act (ddvams, power). How does it come to be 
identified here with salvation itself? The word, there- 


_ fore, cannot denote anything else here than_the wnder- 
~tly standing of the Divine plan communicated to man by_ 


Jesus Christ. The parallel ver. 24 leads us, I think, | 
to the true explanation which Osiander has developed. 
According to him, the last three terms are the unfold- 
ing of the notion of d’vayis, power, as the counterpart 
to that of wisdom. In Christ there has been given 
first the knowledge of the Divine plan, whereby the 
believer is rendered wise ; then to the revelation there 
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has been added the carrying out of this salvation, by 
the acquisition of which we become strong. ‘This effec- 
tive salvation includes the three gifts: righteousness, 
holiness, redemption. .The only objection to this view 
is that the te «at would require to be placed so as to 
connect together cofd/a on the one hand, and the 
following three terms on the other, whereas by its 
position this copula rather connects Sicavoodvn and 
dywacpos (righteousness and holiness), as the second 
cat connects the third substantive with the fourth. 
But the omission of a copula fitted to connect the first 
substantive with the other three may have been occa- 
sioned by two circumstances: 1, the two adjuncts 
which separate the word wisdom from the following 
three ; 2, the difficulty of adding to the copula te «ai, 
which joins the word righteousness with the following, 
a new copula intended to connect it with the preceding 
(see Osiander). Then, if it is remembered that the 
salvation described in the last three substantives is 
only the realization of the Divine plan designated by 
the first (wisdom), it will be seen that these may be 
placed there as a sort of grammatical apposition to 
the first. 

The idea of Sceaoodvn, righteousness, is that developed 
by Paul in the first part of the Epistle to the Romans, 
chaps. i-v. It is the act of grace whereby God 
removes the condemnation pronounced on the sinner, 
and places him relatively to Himself, as a believer, in 
the position of a righteous man. The possibility of 


such a Divine act is due to the death and_resurrection 


ee ae 
of Christ.—The term ayacpos, holiness or sanctification, 
is the Divine act which succeeds the preceding, and 
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we whereby there is created in the believer a state in 
“harmony with his position as righteous. It is the 

id Dea\ destruction of sin by the gift of a will which the Holy 
pes, Spit has consecrated ‘to God. This act is that 
_ bb? described by the apostle in the succeeding passage 
t wt OM of the Epistle to the Romans, vi. 1—viii. 17. I have 
Mew ©© — sought to show in my Commentary on that Epistle, at 
vi. 19, that the term éyacpes denotes sanctification, 

not in the sense in which we usually take the word, as 

a progressive human work, but as the state of holiness 

divinely wrought in believers. Justification is gene- 

rally regarded as a gift of God; but sanctification as 

the work by which man ought to respond to the gift 

of righteousness. St. Paul, on the contrary, sees in 

{ 7 \o holiness a Divine work no less than in righteousness : 
Christ Himself is the holiness of the believer as well 
mth as his righteousness, This new work is due to His 
Ks 4c. Xaltation to glory, whence He sends the Holy Spirit ; 
4f and by Him He communicates His own life to the 
| justified believer (John vii. 39, xvi. 14). If, then, our 

‘ | righteousness is Christ for us, our sanctification is 
Christ am us, Christ is our holiness as well as our 
righteousness..— He is finally our redemption, our 
5 sph - complete and final deliverance. Such is the meaning 
bed Qf the word dmodvtpacis, The development of this 


Soul. Thy? 





rd idea is found, Rom, -viii:°18=80) "This deliver 
ance, which consists of entrance into glory, is the 
consummation of the two preceding acts of grace. It 
is by His glorious advent that Jesus will thus eman- 


* How evident it is, from this so. well-marked distinction between 
righteousness and sanctification, that in the eyes of the apostle righteous- 
ness had the declarative sense, and sanctification alone contained the sense 
of an effectual communication ! 
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cipate justified and sanctified believers from all the 
miseries of their present state, and give them an 
external condition corresponding to their spiritual 
state. Meyer asserts that this meaning of dodWrpwos 
would demand the complement tod cdparos, of the 
body, as in Rom. viii. 28. But the term redemption 


embraces much more than _the simple fact_of the 


resurrection of the body, It has the wide sense in 
which we find it, Luke xxi. 28; Eph. i. 14, and iv. 30; 
Heb. xi. 35. As to the view of Meyer, who sees in 
this word only the negative side of moral redemption, 
deliverance from guilt and sin, it is certainly too weak, 
and besides this blessing was already implied in the 
two foregoing terms.—If we so obviously find in the 
Epistle to the Romans the development of the three 
last terms, in which the notion of salvation is summed 
up, we cannot forget that the development of the first, 
copia, occurs immediately afterwards in the same 
Epistle, in chaps. ix.-x1., which so admirably expound 
the whole plan of God.—Calvin rightly observes that 
it would be hard to find in the whole of Scripture a 
saying which more clearly expresses the different 
phases of Christ’s work. 

Ver. 31. In ver. 29 all human glorying has been 
declared to be excluded; in this, the apostle invites 
the new people, the wise and mighty whom God has 


raised up by preaching, to strike up a song of aN. 
but of praise relating to God _alone.—The term «¢puos, 


Lord, in the passage of Jer, ix. 23, 24, quoted by the 
apostle, denotes Jehovah ; but it could hardly fail in 
the mind of Paul to be applied at the same time to 
Christ, by whom the Lord has dene this work, and 


tw 
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who has so often received the title in this chapter.— 
Here is no commonplace exhortation to glorify the 
Lord. What we have to see in these words is a hidden 
antithesis, which is sufficiently explained by the 
passage, ii. 21-22: ‘Therefore let no man glory in 
men; for all things are yours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas; and ye are Christ’s, and Christ 
is God’s.” What they have become by the gospel, 
they owe to the Lord alone, and not to His instru- 
‘ments. For as to what they have been able to do, 
it is He who has done it by them; therefore it is He 
only who is to be glorified. The imperative xavydcOo 
does not correspond grammatically to the conjunction 
iva, in order that. But the apostle directly transforms 
the logical conclusion into the moral exhortation con- 
tained in the prophetic saying. 

This last word sums up the dominant idea of the 
whole passage from ver. 13: viz. Christ’s unique place 
in relation to the Church. Let others be teachers, 
He alone is «vpsos; for He alone has paid the ransom. 
To Him alone be the praise! 

As God in the salvation of humanity has set aside 
human wisdom, first of all by the mode of salvation 
which He has chosen, then by the mode of propaga- 
tion which He has adopted for the Church, the apostle 
has also set it aside in his mode of preaching; such is 
the idea which he develops in closing this passage, 
u. 1-5. Thus all is harmonious in the Divine work : 
the gospel, the work, the preacher. 
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TI. 1-5. 


St. Paul applies to his own ministry at Corinth the 
principle which he has just laid down, and shows that 
he has been faithful.to it. This is the conclusion of 
the whole passage. 

Vers. 1, 2. “ And I also, brethren, when I came to 
you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom, 
declaring unto you the testimony’ of God; 2. For | 
determined not to know’ anything* among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.”—In the first word, 
kayo, and I also, there is contained the connection 
between this conclusion and the passage as a whole. 
It does not signify, as de Wette thought: “I, as well 
as the other apostles,” but: “I also, like the gospel 

itself.” Paul has abstained, in harmony with the 
nature of the gospel, from seeking his strength in the 


help of human eloquence or wisdom : like Evangel, like. 


evangelist.—The form ¢ddov 7AGov is a frequent ex- 
pression in Greek (see examples in Edwards), the 
object of which is to emphasize the verbal notion. 
The idea the apostle would bring out is that it was 
with this full-drawn plan that he arrived among them. 
This method was not the result of a passing state of 
mind, or of painful experiences he might have made 
at Corinth in a different way; from his first step in 
their city, his resolution was taken.—The adjunct «a 
imepoyyv does not bear on the verb 7dGov, I came; it 
rather explains the mode of preaching than that of 


“ly A C Syrseh Cop. read pevurupioy (the mystery of God). T. R. with 
the seven other Mjj. 1t.: weprupiov (the testimony). 

27. R. reads rov before esdevos (for knowing), with L only. 

3B OP place v before esdevas; the others after. 
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arriving (Meyer). It therefore qualifies the complex 
phrase ov xatayyédrov, I came declaring. The 
word imepoyy denotes strictly the act of overhanging, 
or the thing which overhangs ; hence superiority, pre- 
eminence. By Byzantine writers it is used in the 
sense, “ Your Excellency.” There is a slight touch of 
irony in the use of this sonorous and emphatic word. 
—This exhibition of superiority which he disdained 
might have been that of philosophic depth (codias), 
or that of dialectic and oratorical form (Adyov). He 
would no more have the one than the other.—The 
term xatayyéAAev is here chosen deliberately to denote 
preaching. He came as a man who simply announces 


KatayyéArov) a fact. And this is what is expressed b 
_(katayyehra uC P y 


the use of the word 7d Haptipiov, the testimony, to 
designate the gospel. The matter in question is not 
a system of ideas to be exhibited, but merely a 
testimony rendered to a fact. The genitive @cod is 


"that of the author and not of the object. The idea: 


the testimony which has God for its subject, would be 
much too general and would have little ground in the 
passage. Paul means that he has simply reproduced 
the testimony which goes forth from God, inasmuch as” 
it is God who, after having effected salvation, has 
charged him to proclaim it. The reading of the 
Sinait., pvoripiov, followed by Westcott and Hort, 
Edwards, ete., is absolutely misplaced in this context, 
though Edwards tries to account for it by reference to 
copia. This word pvoripior has been imported here 
from ver. 7.—We must note well the two adjuncts, apds 
vpas, among you, and dpivr, to you; the more that we 
shall again mect in ver. 2 with the same idea in the 
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ev viv, among you. On another theatre the apostle 
would not perhaps have guarded himself with so much 
care against the danger of lending to the gospel 
another force than that which properly belongs to it. 
But arriving at a city like Corinth, where he knew 
that philosophical and literary curiosity reigned, the 
apostle had said to himself that, to prevent the Divine 
work from being corrupted in its essence, preaching 
must from the first have the simplest character and 
address itself solely to the conscience. Origen, and in 
our day Neander, have thought that this resolution 
was the consequence of the failure which Paul had 
experienced at Athens when using a more philosophical 
procedure in his preaching. But the apostle here 
represents this method as connected with the very 


essence of the gospel; and it must be remembered that Aas 
his discourse at Athens was not preaching strictly so - UL, 


called. He had first of all to explain himself in 
reference to the accusation raised against him, and 
only after that could he come to the proclamation of 
salvation; this is what he was about to do at the 
moment when he was interrupted. 

Ver. 2. This verse confirms the preceding (yp), sup- 
porting it by the idea that this mode of acting was the 
result of a plan fixed beforehand. The term é«pwa, [ 
judged good, is well explained by Heinrici by means of 
Cicero’s phrase: Mihe judicatum est. Comp. vil. 37 ; 
2 Cor. li. 1. The apostle does not say, “J deter- 
mined (judged good) not to know...” but, “J 
did not judge good toknow ...” He intentionally 
set aside the different elements of human knowledge 
by which he might have been tempted to prop up the 
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preaching of salvation. He deemed that he ought not 
to go in quest of such means. ‘The word 703, for or to 
the end of, which the received text reads before the 
infinitive eSevav, to know, emphasizes, a little too much 
perhaps, the idea of a resolution taken after reflection. — 
Paul might have used the word say instead of knovw. 
But the latter implies a renunciation, not only outward 
but inward, of the use of those foreign elements.—By 
Jesus Christ, the apostle understands His manifesta- 
tion in general, His life, death, and Messianic dignity. 
Yet, while confining himself to this elementary theme 
of preaching, he might still have found means to 
recommend Jesus to the attention and admiration of 
the wise ; in Jesus Himself he believed ‘that he should 
exhibit only the side that was least attractive to human 
wisdom, but alone able to save,—Jesus Christ crucified, 
—so much did he dread giving rise to cases of adher- 
ence which would have rested only on an intellectual or 
eesthetical, and consequently superficial, attraction. The 
ev vuiv, among you, however, leaves room for the idea 
that, where he has not to reckon with this danger, he 
will allow himself to go beyond this limit ; comp. ver. 6, 
But the true servant of Christ thinks of converting 
before giving himself up to the pleasure of instructing. 

In ver. 3, before finishing the development of this 
idea, the apostle reminds the Corinthians how his 
personal attitude at Corinth corresponded to this 
hamble form which he determined to give to His 
teaching. 

Ver. 3. “And I was with you in weakness, in fear, 
and in much trembling.”—The words «at eyo, and I, 
are not the repetition of the «ayo of ver. 1; they 
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announce a new feature subordinate to the preceding 
and in agreement with it. As he did not seek to 
render his preaching brilliant in matter or form, so in 
assured of success. He felt and showed only one 
feeling, that of his own weakness. Addressing himself 
to this Gentile community, he had not, as among 
Jews, the point of support supplied by the prophecies. 
On the other hand, he surrendered what might have 
been his help in his new surroundings —depth of 
thought and charm of language. What remained to 
him? Humanly speaking, he felt like one disarmed ; 
hence the é aobeveia, in weakness And this feeling of 
weakness went the length of fear, when he weighed ; 
the gravity of a work like his, and the responsibility . 
it laid on him. By repeating the prep. & before 
—tpowe, “and in trembling,” which Paul does not do in 
the other instances when he joins these two substan- 
ayes (2;Coreviil, 15 5-Kph. yiod:;)Phili) it.»-12)s: he 
distinguishes the second from the first more precisely ; > 
fear even produced in him a sort of physical tremor. 
‘Perhaps he also felt himself humbled by the weakness 
of his outward appearance (2 Cor. x. 10). All this 
sufficiently explains the terms of this verse, without 
the necessity of having recourse to fear of persecutions, 
of which Chrysostom thinks, or even to the supposition 
of ill-health, according to Riickert. It is interesting to 
compare the picture which Paul here traces of his 
inward frames with the narrative of the external facts 
of his ministry in Acts xvii. The first of these pictures 
remarkably completes the second, and explains why the 
Lord found it necessary to grant to His servant the 
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_vision, related Acts xvii. 9, and to say to him, like a 
friend encouraging his friend: “Fear not; speak and 
be not silent.”—The words I was with y you embrace 
“not only his public teachings, but his private conver- 
sations and all his personal relations.— What a contrast 
between this humble, even timid, attitude of the 
apostle, and the bold confidence of the Greek rheto- 
rician stepping before his auditory as a man sure of the 
success of his person and piece ! 

Vers. 4, 5. “ And my speech and my preaching were 
not with persuasive’ words of wisdom,’ but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power; 5. that your faith 
should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” —The apostle returns from his person 
to his preaching, Adyos, speech, and xjpuypa, preaching, 
have been distinguished in many ways : “ My discourses 
in general, and especially my preaching” (Meyer) ; or 
‘My private conversations and my public discourses” 
(Neander, Riickert, etc.). I rather think that Adyos 
applies to the matter, and «jpuyna to the form; the 


the apostle renders to it. “Neither the one nor the 


other has been corrupted in his work by the infiltration 


of human elements or by self -seeking. —The adj. 
mev8os is not known in classic Greek, in which the word 
mdavos is used for persuasive. But it is neverthe- 
less regularly formed from the verb ze/@o; comp. 


1 TIssbors (persuasive) is read in xy A BCD EL P Vulg. Or. Eus., etc. 
Macar. Chrys. read a:$avorc, Some Mnn. It. Syrsch Or. (twice) Eus. 
(twice) and others read se:do: (persuasion). This reading requires us to 
read Aoywy or Aoyov, instead of royos;, with some Fathers and Versions.— 
Aoyoig is omitted by F G. 

> Avépwmiwns (human) is added here by T, R., after A C L P and 
some Fathers. 
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pesdos, from eiSouar; and it is possible that in the 
apostle’s day eos belonged only to the spoken 
language. Some documents have substituted for this 
adjective the dative eGo? of the substantive creda, 
persuasion (Itala: “in persuasione sapientize verbi ”). 
Heinrici adopts this reading, though it is almost 
entirely destitute of authorities, because of the fine 
contrast between this word ve@é and the following 
term, amodeés. But in that case we should have to 
read Adyou or Aoyor, which are only found in very few 
authorities, and which are evidently corrections. The adj. 
avOperrivns, human, found in the received text, is insuth- 
ciently supported.—Instead of endeavouring to satisfy 
the understanding by means of a system (wesdom) ably 
presented (perswaswve discourses), the apostle has sought 
his strength in action of a wholly different nature, in 
what 5 calls “the demonstration of Spirit and of 
power.” The word ddéeé£s indicates a clearness which 
is produced in the hearer’s mind, as by the sudden 
Aifting of a veil ; a conviction mastering him with the 
‘sovereign ‘force of moral evidence ; comp. xiv. 24, 25.— 
The gen. mvedparos, of Spirit, is the complement of 
cause ; it is the Divine Spirit alone who thus reveals 
the truth of salvation; comp. Eph. i. 17, 18. We 
have to represent this Spirit to ourselves acting at once 
in him who speaks and in him who hears, in such a 
way as to make the light pass, through the intervention 
of the spoken word, from the mind of the one into the 
mind of the other. The second gen. duvdpews, of power, 
is the complement of quality: it denotes the mode of 
the Spirit’s action ; it is, so to speak, a taking posses- 


sion of the human soul, of its understanding and will, 
I 
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by the inward ascendency of the truth. Chrysostom, 
and in our day, Beet, apply these expressions to the 
outward miracles which St. Paul sometimes wrought by 
the power of the Holy Spirit (2 Cor. xi. 12; Rom. 
xv. 19). Such an interpretation, allowable in the 
infancy of exegesis, should now be no longer possible. 
The apostle has just been stigmatizing the going after 
miracles on the part of the Jews, and we are to suppose 
him saying here that he sought to render the faith 
of the Corinthians immovable by the evidence of 
miracles ! 

Ver. 5. “Iva, in order that, indicates the apostle’s 
object in the course he has followed. He was not 
ignorant that a faith, founded on logical arguments, 
could be shaken by other arguments of the same nature. 
To be solid, it must be the work of the power of God, 
and in order to be that, proceed from a conviction of 
sin and a personal appropriation of salvation, which the 
Spirit of God alone can produce in the human soul. The 
preacher's task in this work lies, not in wishing to act 
_in the place and stead of the Spirit with the resources 
of his own eloquence and genius, but in opening up the 
way for Him by simple testimony rendered to Christ. 

By these last words, we are brought back to the point 
of departure of the whole passage, i. 18: the gospel is 
not a wisdom, but a power; not a philosophy, but a 
salvation. If the Corinthians were divided into parties, 
it was because they had failed to know this truth. By 
making the gospel a system, they had changed the 
Church into a school, and its ministers into teachers 
and rhetoricians. Hence it is that St. Paul begins by 
re-establishing in the mind of the Corinthians the true 
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notion of the gospel. But some of his expressions 
might lead us to suppose that wisdom was banished 
from the domain of the gospel. Now this was not what 
the apostle had meant; and it is this possibie mis- 
understanding which he sets aside in the following 
passage, where he shows that if the gospel is not 
essentially wisdom, it nevertheless contains a wisdom, 
and that the true wisdom, superior to all that the 
human understanding could have discovered. 


The gospel contains a wisdom : ii. 6-iii. 4. 

The apostle had already declared in passing, i. 23, 24, 
that for Jews and Gentiles Christ crucified, received by 
faith, becomes not only the power of God, but also the 
wisdom of God. This is the thought which he develops 
in the passage, which forms in a sense the antithesis, 
and thereby the complement of the preceding. The 
first proposition of ver. 6 states its theme, just as the 
second part of i. 17 contained the summary of the 
passage 1. 18-1. 5. 

Ver. 6. “ Howbeit we speak wisdom among them 
that are perfect, yet not the wisdom of this world, nor 
of the princes of this world, that come to nought.”— 
The 6é is rather restrictive than adversative. It is 
intended to limit the idea previously developed, that the 
cross is not a wisdom. In the case of him who has 
once experienced the salvation it brings to man, it does 
not fail to become a light which illumines his under- 
standing and directs his whole life. It is obvious in 
this sense why the term codia, wisdom, heads the 
sentence in the original: it is the essential word, and 
in a manner the summary, of the passage. 
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This first proposition has been understood in two very 
different ways. Some (Chrysostom, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, Grotius, Olshausen, Heinrici, etc.) think that 
Paul, when speaking of of rédcvou, the perfect, means all 
believers, and that co¢ia, wisdom, denotes the gospel 
in the ordinary sense of the word. “But,” the apostle 
says, it is held, “this preaching of the cross, which 
seems folly to unbelievers, is wisdom in the eyes of 
believers.” This meaning seems to us inadmissible. 
The term oi rérevou, the perfect, is too special to be taken 
as the simple equivalent of of wioroé, believers. In ver. 1 
of chap. iii. the word rédevs is replaced by wvevparexés, 
spiritual, and the latter is opposed to mfmios, the infant, 
which cannot speak yet. The same contrast reappears 
in TéAevos yiverOar and vyriatew, xiv. 20 ; comp. also Eph. 
iv. 18, 14; Heb. v. 18, 14. Now in all these passages 
vymos denotes, not the unconverted, but believers, be- 
lievers, however, who are only at the first steps of the 
new life, and whose conversion needs yet to be con- 
firmed. “Ye are yet carnal,” says the apostle to the 
Corinthians, iii. 3, to explain this state of infancy. The 
word perfect has therefore a meaning much narrower 
than bilever. It denotes the state of the mature man, 
in opposition to that of the infant. Paul thereby 
denotes believers who have reached, not absolute per- 
fection (comp. Phil. iii, 12-17), but the full maturity 
vf Christian faith and life. Heinrici objects that in 
Christianity there is no aristocracy, and Holsten that 
according to Paul every believer has received the Spirit, 
and that the Spirit cannot make progress. ‘To the first 
objection Riickert has already made answer, that every 
believer being called to that state of maturity, all aristo- 
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eratic distinctions are ipso facto banished. And as to 
the second, if the Spirit is not open to progress, the 
believer's life may be gradually penetrated by this 
perfect principle. Does not the apostle say to the 
Galatians (iv. 19): “My little children, of whom I 
travail in birth again until Christ be formed in you.” 
The perfect are therefore in his eyes the most confirmed 
Christians in whom the new life has attained the normal 
stature of Christ (Eph. iv. 13, 14).—The form dareiv év 
is equally incompatible with the interpretation before 
us. The év, mm, would in that case mean : in the eyes of, 
m the gudgment of. This preposition may sometimes 
have this meaning with verbs containing the idea of 
being or appearing ; comp. xiv. 11. But with the vert 
Aareiv this sense is inadmissible. The 2m cannot be 
taken otherwise than in the local sense: among, in the 
nudst of. Paul means that when he is in the midst of 
confirmed believers, mature Christians, he feels himself 
free to set forth the treasures of wisdom contained in 
the gospel; comp. Col. ii. 3: ‘“ Christ, in whom are 
hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.” For 
then the question is no longer one of conversion to be 
wrought or confirmed. He can therefore, as he says, 
iii. 1, present the gospel, not as the milk of babes, but 
as the meat of the strong. ‘This is the meaning which 
has been recognised by Hrasmus, Bengel, de Wette, 
Rickert, Reuss (“as to philosophy, I preach it to 
mature men”), Osiander, Neander, Hofmann, Edwards, 
ete. It is mistaken or obscured in Oltramare’s version : 
“ Nevertheless it is wisdom which we teach among the 
perfect.” 

To the wisdom which Paul reserved for exposition to 
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full-erown men in Christ there doubtless belonged what 


"ly, he expounds in passages such as Rom. ix.-xi. (God’s 


plan in regard to the salvation of Jews and Gentiles), 
in the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians 
(the cross as the centre of the history of the universe, 
as the bond of union between the first and the second 
creation, as the means of first uniting Jews and Gentiles, 
and then men and angels, under the sovereignty of 
Christ, their common head) ; finally, also in chap. xv. 
of our Epistle (the Christian eschatology). These 
admirable designs of God, which have guided and stil] 
guide all His dispensations toward men, and whose 
gradual realization is being effected by the Christian 
economy, were things which Paul expounded as a 


~ teacher, not as a missionary. For they can indeed 


promote the growth of believers in knowledge and 
love ; but they are not what is needed to convert 


, Sinners. It is not the light which rays from the cross 
| which changes the heart, it is the cross itself. 


The subject of the verb Aadodvev might be: “I and 
the other apostles;” but the first verses of chap. iil. 
show that it is of himself—including, perhaps, his fellow- 
labourers—that Paul is thinking. His object, indeed, 
is not to set forth a theory regarding the preaching of 
the gospel in general, but to justify the manner in 
which he himself exercised this ministry at Corinth.— 
The term dare is purposely chosen; it denotes com- 
munications which are not, like the xarayyéXew or the 
xnptocew, preachings properly so called.—It has been 
asked whether the apostle meant by the term 7éAewos to 
allude to the position of those initiated into the Greek 
mysteries (tederat), and there has been alleged in favour 
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of this supposition the word pvoripiov, mystery, which 

he uses in ver. 7. But in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the term téevos is used in the same sense as here, and 
yet nothing is less probable than an allusion to the 
Greek mysteries in that letter. And as to the word 
puornpiov, it refers, in the language of St. Paul, not 
to a fact into which one man initiates another, but to 
a plan hidden in God, and which He alone unveils. 
The word, besides, frequently drops from the pen of 
the apostle, and that where all allusion to the mysteries 
would be out of place (Rom. xi. 25, xvi. 25; Eph. iii. 4; 
Col. i. 27, etc.). 

In the following passage the apostle successively 
develops the three terms embraced in the theme which 
is stated, ver. 6°:— 

Yodpiav, wisdom, vers. 6-9. 

Aanodpev, we speak, vers. 10-18. 

"Ev ois tedelous, among the perfect, vers. 14-16. 

Thereafter he concludes by applying all he has just 
said to his own teaching, ui. 1-4. 


Vers. 6°—9, 


The apostle describes wisdom, of which he speaks 
from the viewpoint of its superhuman origin (vers. 6° 
and 7), then from that of its impenetrable obscurity to 
the natural understanding (vers. 8 and 9).—And first, 
its origin, what it is not (ver. 6”), and what it is 
(ver. 7). 

This wisdom is not a conception due to the mind of 
the world, nor even to the genius of its most illustrious 
representatives. ‘The 6é indicates the resumption of the 
idea of cogia, which is about to be developed ; comp. 
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the ducacoodyn S¢é, Rom. vi. 22.—On aidv, see on i. 20.— 
The dpxovtes, princes of this world, are not, as has been 
thought by Origen, Ambrosiaster, Bertholdt, the demons. 
Some have alleged the Johannine expression 6 dpyov 
tod xoopov and Eph. vi. 12. But how could Paul say 
of the demons, in ver. 8, that if they had known Jesus 
Christ, they would not have crucified Him ? Precisely 
the opposite would be the case. . It is equally mistaken 
to think with others, of the Greek philosophers, who 
could not be accused of having crucified the Lord 
(ver. 8). Paul rather means those who in his time 
directed the national mind of Israel, those who were 
the authorities in the Sanhedrim, and perhaps, also, of 
the Jewish and Gentile representatives of political 
power in Israel, such as Herod and Pilate. These 
representatives of human intelligence and politics took 
part directly or remotely in the execution of the Divine 
plan, without even suspecting it. And so its growing 
accomplishment goes to make them disappear. The 
present participle rév xatapyounéver, who are abolished, 
is connected by Meyer with the near date of the 
Parousia, and by Riickert with God’s unchangeable 
decree. It seems to me that it is simpler to regard it 
as indicating the actual fact: in proportion as the 
power of the gospel increases on the earth, the repre- 
sentatives of human wisdom lose their dominion, which 
will end by escaping from their hands altogether.—In 
the following verse the apostle indicates the true origin 
of evangelical wisdom. 

Ver. 7. “But we speak the wisdom of God,’ which 
is a mystery, the hidden wisdom, which God pre- 


1T. R. with L reads co@reey dcov; the others, beou cofiay. 
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ordained before the ages, unto our glory ;’—This verse 
is the antithesis of the foregoing one (adda, but). The 
term Aadoduev, we speak, is repeated because of the 
remoteness of this verb in ver. 6.—The gen. 608, of 
God, is that of origin and possession. The workshop 
whence this plan has proceeded, where it remains shut 
up till its revelation, is the mind of God Himself. The 
év prvotnpiv, in mystery, or in the form of mystery, is 
naturally joined with the principal term codéa, wisdom, 
which the apostle aims to distinguish positively, in 
opposition to the negative definitions of the former 
verse. The word mystery has taken in theological 
language a meaning which it has not in the New 
Testament, to wit, a truth which human reason cannot 
fathom. In Paul’s writings it simply signifies a truth 
or a fact which the human understanding cannot of 
itself discover, _but which it apprehends as soon as God 
gives the revelation of it. Thus Jesus says, Luke 
vill. 10: “ It is given to you to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom,” and Paul applies the word mystery to 
things which we perfectly comprehend; for example, 
Rom. xvi. 25, to the general plan of salvation; Eph. 
i. 4, to the calling of the Gentiles; Rom. xi. 25, to 
the restoration of the Jews; in our Hpistle, xv. 51, to 
the transformation of the faithful at the moment of the 
Parousia. The term is here contrasted with a system 
having the spirit of man for its author (ver. 6), and 
which consequently does not need to be revealed. 
Many commentators, Hrasmus, Riickert, de Wette, 
Osiander, Meyer, Hofmann, Edwards, Beet, make the 
adjunct év wvornpiw depend on the verb Aadoduev : ““ We 
speak of this wisdom in the form of a mystery ;” or, as 
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Beet says, “‘in words containing a secret of infinite 
value, and which only they understand to whom God 
reveals it, the 7édeov.” But this idea of a speaking on 
the part of the apostle taking place mysteriously, and, 
as it were, in secret, is foreign to all we know of his 
procedure. The sense equally contradicts the use of 
the term pvorypiov by Paul; for the word refers, not to 
the relation of one man to another, but to that of God 
to man.’ Meyer attempts to meet this last objection ; 
he translates: “We speak this wisdom as being a 
Divine mystery ;” but the phrase Xareiv év cannot have 
this meaning. Other commentators, such as Theodoret 
and Thomas Aquinas, connect & pvornpio with tiv 
amokexpupmévny : “the wisdom hidden in the form of a 
mystery.” But what would this adjunct add to the 
idea of the participle? And besides, the article typ 
would have its natural place before the adjunct. The 
simplest connection is that which we have followed in 
beginning; it is that which the position of the words 
' itself indicates. The absence of the article t7v before 
év wvornpio has been objected; but when the adjunct 
is closely united in one and the same idea with the 
substantive on which it depends, the omission of the 
article is legitimate ; comp. the phrase 1 Swped év ydputs 
(Rom. v. 15).—The epithet tiv droxexpuppévnr, the hid- 
den, that is to say, which has remained hidden (perfect 
participle), is not a repetition. It adds to the idea of 
the mode, contained in év pvotnpio, the notion of time. 
This plan, while a secret conceived by God and known 
to Him alone, might have been revealed much earlier, 
from the beginning of the existence of humanity ; but 


* See the exegesis on xiv. 2. 
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it pleased Him to keep silence about it for long ages 
(uvotnpiov xpovos aiwviows ceovynuévov, Rom. xvi. Zo 
“which was not revealed to other generations as it is 
now, Eph. ii. 5). It might even be thought that by 
the article r7v, the, this long-concealed wisdom is con- 
trasted with another which God had unveiled long 
before, that of which Paul has spoken, i. 21, which was 
displayed from the creation of the world in the works 
of nature (Rom. i. 20). 

To these two features which distinguish the wisdom 
revealed in the gospel from all the products of the 
human understanding, its higher origin and its non- 
revelation up to that hour, the apostle adds a third - 
its saving end in behalf of man, the eternal object of 
Divine concern.—Some have thought that the term 
opigew, to mark out by limit, to decree, did not suit the 
idea of wisdom, and have thought we should under- 
stand an infinitive like yvapifev, to make known: 
“which God had determined ... to make known.” 
If this wisdom were only a system or a theory, the ° 
verb opifev might really be applied to it without 
difficulty. But it should be remembered that the 
subject in question is a plan to be realized in history, 
_and to which consequently the term decree is perfectly 
suitable. The preposition apd, added to the verb, is 
afterwards developed in the words, before the ages. 
It is therefore an eternal decree. No doubt eternity 
is not a prvus in relation to time; to hold this would 
be to bring it into time. ‘The zpé, before, therefore 
expresses in the inadequate form of temporal priority 
a superiority of dignity, in relation to the decree of 
creation. The universe exists with a view to man, 
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and man exists with a view to glory. This object, 
do€a, was the logical prius of all that is, of the existence 
of man himself. These words, for owr glory, find 
their explanation in other sayings of the apostle, 
particularly Rom. vii. 29: “He hath predestinated 
us to be conformed to the image of His Son, that He 
might be the firstborn among many brethren ;” ver. 
17: “Heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ;” 1 
Cor. xv. 28: ‘That God may be all in all.” A society 
of intelligent and free beings, of men perfectly holy, 
made capable of reflecting God’s glory, and of serving 
as instruments for His holy action, in filial communion 
with the Father and in fraternal union with the Son: 
such was the end which God set before Him in creating 
the human race. All His particular plans are sub- 
ordinate to this end. To understand all things from 
this viewpoint, is the wisdom of which Paul speaks ; 
it is this Divine wisdom which, long kept hidden, is at 
length unveiled to mankind by the gospel of the cross. 

In the two following verses St. Paul demonstrates 
the superhuman and consequently mysterious nature 
of this wisdom, such as he has just described it nega- 
tively and positively in vers. 6, 7. He gives two 
proofs of it: first, a known fact, ver. 8; next, a pro- 
phetic saying, ver. 9. 

Ver. 8: “which none of the princes of this world 
knew; for had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory ;’—The idea of wisdom 
being that which dominates the entire passage, the 
pronoun jv, which, should not be made relative to the 
word defav, glory, which expresses only a secondary 
idea, but to the phrase copiav Oc0d, wisdom of Giod. 
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What proves this wisdom to be a conception superior 
to all human thought, is the fact that when it was 
realized in an individual person, the princes of human 
thought did not discern it; these princes are those 
spoken of in ver. 6. They had no perception of the 
glorious destination which God has assigned to humanity, 
and hence they rejected and crucified Him, who first 
realized it in His person. The apostle characterizes 
Jesus Christ as the Lord of glory. This title is in 
keeping with the term dd£a, glory, by which he has 
defined the end of the Divine decree. Glory is the 
lustre shed by the Divine perfections. This lustre is 
one day to shine in man, and Jesus Christ, as the first, 
has realized in Himself that splendour which He is to 
communicate to all believers. If the representatives of 
Jewish wisdom and Roman power had understood the 
higher glory which Jesus was bringing to them, they 
would undoubtedly have sacrificed that which they 
possessed. But as they did not discern the former, 
they chose at any price to maintain their earthly power, 
and they sought to destroy Him at whose feet they 
should have abdicated; comp. the parable of the 
husbandman and the deliberation of the Sanhedrim, 
John xi. 47. There is an intentional antithesis between 
the term crucified, which indicates the lowest degree 
of humiliation and suffering, and the title Lord of glory. 
To this proof from fact, the apostle adds the Scriptural 
demonstration, ver. 9. 

Ver. 9: “but as it is written: things which the eye 
hath not seen, and which the ear hath not heard, and 
which have not entered into the heart of man, which? 


‘ A BCread osx instead of « (which), as read by all the rest. 
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God hath prepared for them that love Him.”—The 
grammatical connection of this verse has been variously 
understood. rasmus, Estius, Meyer (last ed.), Hein- 
rici, Edwards make é, things which, the object of 
Aadodmev, we speak, ver. 7, and consequently in apposi- 
tion to the wisdom of God. But this relation is 
grammatically forced and logically inadmissible: the 
apostle does not mean to point out what he speaks 
among the perfect, but to prove the nature of that 
wisdom to be sublime and inaccessible to man. Hof- 
mann thinks we should begin a new sentence with 
ver. 9; the verb on which the & depends would then 
be amexadupev, He revealed, ver. 10: “ What eye hath 
not seen . . . God hath revealed to us...” The 8 
of ver. 10 would not be absolutely opposed to this 
explanation (see on i. 23). But the «ads yéypartas, 
as it 18 written, would be strangely placed at the begin- 
ning of this subordinate sentence. And then, instead 
of beginning ver. 10 with jpiv dé, but wnto us, the apostle 
ought rather to have written dexdduev 88 Huiv 6 
Geos; for the antithesis between the idea of keeping 
concealed and that of revealing would alone account 
for the 8 placed at the beginning of the principal 
sentence. De Wette and Osiander prefer to hold an 
anacolouthon ; the phrase, “things which no eye hath 
seen,” is thrown in, they say, as a description which 
remains grammatically suspended, “ being lost,” as de 
Wette says, “in a mysterious remoteness.” It seems 
to us more natural simply to understand the notion of 
the verb to be in this sense: “It is indeed this very 
wisdom which is described in the words: Things which 
the eye hath not seen, etc.”—The dard, but, signifies, 
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“But it could not be otherwise, for Scripture had 
spoken in these terms.” It is difficult to know to 
what passage of our holy books this quotation refers. 
Nowhere in the Old Testament are these words literally 
found. Chrysostom and Theophylact did not know 
whether they belonged to a prophecy now lost, or if 
they were taken from Isa. lii. 15: “They to whom it 
had not been told shall see, and they who had not 
heard it shall understand.” Origen thought they were 
taken from an apocryphal writing entitled the Apoca- 
lypse of Elias." But nowhere do we find the apostle 
making similar quotations from uncanonical books, and 
it cannot be supposed that he would have applied to 
such books the formula as it 7s written, which would 
evidently imply the idea of Divine authority. Meyer 
acknowledges this; only he holds that, by a slip of 
memory, the apostle, while quoting this apocryphal 
book, thought he was quoting Isaiah; so also Weiss 
(Bibl. Theol., p. 274). I cannot see the necessity of so 
strange a supposition. Jerome already pointed out the 
true source of this quotation: it is the passage Isa. 
Ixiv. 4 combined with Ixv. 17: “Men have not heard 
nor perceived, neither hath the eye seen a God beside 
Thee which worketh for him that waiteth for Him. . .”; 
and, “The former things shall not be remembered, nor 
come into mind.” Clement of Rome, who, in chap. 


1 We must correct an error which may be caused by the expressions 
used by Meyer regarding the testimony of Zacharias Chrysopolitanus 
(of the twelfth century) relative to this declaration of Origen. This 
author does not say a word to make us suppose “ that he had himself read” 
the passage in the apocryphal book of which Origen speaks. Referring 
simply to that Father, he says: “In nullo enim regulari libro hoe positum 
invenitur nisi in secretis Eliz prophete” (Maxima Bibliotheca Veterum 
Patrum, t. xix. p. 937). _ 
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xxxlv. of his Epistle to the Corinthians, quotes this 
passage from Paul (with the combination of the two say- 
ings of Isaiah), so well understands it is from the book 
of this prophet that Paul draws, that he substitutes for 
the last words of our verse: tots ayama@ow adtov, for 
them that love Him, the exact expression of Isaiah (in 
the LXX.: rots tropevodaw adtov, for them that wait 
for Him. Similar combinations of several prophetic 
quotations are not rare in Paul’s writings; comp. Rom. 
ix. 88, where are united Isa, xxvii. 16 and viii. 14; and 
Rom. xi. 26, 27, where Isa. lix. 20. and xxvii. 9 are 
blended in one).—JIn the first passage, the prophet, 
speaking of the work which God will accomplish in 
favour of His exiled people when He will restore them, 
says to God: “ We can wait until such a God as Thon, 
like whom is no other, do for us things which surpass 
all that has been seen and told until now, and all that 
can be imagined.” Or indeed we may suppose that 
Isaiah transfers himself to the time when all will be 
accomplished, and that he means: “ Never will there 
have been seen or heard or imagined such things as 
those which Thou shalt have done for us.” No doubt 
the expression, come into the mind of man, taken from 
Isa. xv. 17, refers in the context to the memory of 
things already accomplished, but accomplished merely 
in prophetic intuition. By combining the three terms 
seeing, hearing, and entering into the heart, the apostle 
wishes to designate the three means of natural know- 
ledge: sight, or immediate experience; hearing, or 
knowledge by way of tradition ; finally, the inspirations 
of the heart, the dienes of the understanding 
proper. By none of these means can man reach the 
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conception of the blessings which God has destined 
for him. From Irenaeus to Meyer, a host of com- 
mentators have applied the 4, things which, in Paul’s 
sense, to the felicities and glories of heaven. But we 
have seen, ver. 6*, that the Divine wisdom of which 
form; and the words of ver. 12: “That we might 
ow the things that are freely given to us of God,” 
clearly show that Paul is thinking of the knowledge 
the believer receives of all the riches of the Divine 
plans toward him and toward the Church, of what he 
himself calls, Eph. iii. 18, “their breadth and length, 
and depth and height.” The blessings to come are of 
course comprehended in such phrases. ae 

The reading éca of ABC has been admitted by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
rightly, as it seems to me, for there is somewhat of 
enthusiasm in the saying: “those great things which 
God has prepared.” For the will do, romoe (LXX.), 
Paul substitutes the word jro(uacev, has prepared, used 
also by Clement. ‘The idea is the same, for what God 
will do in the future is precisely what He has prepared 
in the past. The term éromdfew, to prepare, recalls 
the words of Jesus: “the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world” (Matt. xxv. 34), 
Instead of tots tropevotow adrov, “for them that wait 
for Him with perseverance,” the apostle substitutes trois 
ayandaw adrov, for them that love Him. This change 
arises from the fact that tl the Ch Christian now enjoys the 
salvation which the Israelite was still waiting for, and 
is grateful for it to its Author. Thus is exhausted the 


development of the idea of wisdom (ver. 6°). 
K 
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Vers. 10-13. 


With ver. 10 the apostle passes to the development 
of the second term of his theme: AaAoduer, we speak. 
This wisdom, being God’s conception, and inaccessible 
to the mind of man, how can Paul expound it to his 
brethren? Vers. 10-12 indicate the means by which 
he received the knowledge of it; and ver. 13 describes 
the manner, in keeping with those means, in which he 
declares it. 

Ver. 10. “ But? God? hath revealed them unto us by 
His Spirit ; for the Spirit * searcheth all things, yea, the 
deep things of God.”—The 6 is strongly adversative : 
“This wisdom was hidden, but it has been revealed to 
us.” The for, which the Vatic. reads here, could only 
refer to the, we speak, of ver. 7; but the distance 
between these two words is too great for this connec- 
tion to be natural.—The dat. to us heads the proposi- 
tion, to contrast strongly those denoted by this pro- 
noun with the world and its princes to whom the 
Divine wisdom is veiled. This pronoun neither refers 
to Christians in general, nor, as Edwards thinks, to the 
perfect in particular; for the jpeis, we, to whom the 
revelation is granted, are evidently identical with the 
we, the subject of Aadocdpuev, we speak, in vers. 6, 13. 
For it is that they may be able to speak that they 
receive the revelation. Now, in ver. 16, they are 
expressly contrasted with the rédeo, the perfect, and 


1 B some Mnn. read yep (for) instead of d¢ (but). 

27. R. with L and Mnn. place o ésos before arexaaupev; the rest, 
after. 

3» A BC here omit avrov (of Him), which is read by T. R. with the 
rest, 
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@ fortior with the members of the Church in general. 
The we can therefore only designate the apostles col- 
lectively, or Paul himself, with his fellow - labourers. 
But Paul has no reason to speak here of the other 
apostles ; it is his teaching at Corinth which he wishes 
to justify (ii. 1-4). It is therefore of himself, and no 
doubt also of Silas and Timothy (comp. 2 Cor. i. 19), 
that he is here speaking.—It is natural to place the 
verb amexdduve, has revealed, immediately after *piv, 
as is done by almost all the Mjj., and not after the 
subject 6 eds, God (T. R.); this is the decisive act 
from which follows that of the Aareiv, to speak, ver. 13. 
—'Amoxadvrrev, to remove the veil. The text runs, 
has revealed to us, without an object; it is not the 
thing revealed, it is the_act of revelation which Paul 
would emphasize. By the aorist, he goes back to a 
determinate point of time, which for him can only be 
that which he describes, Gal. 1. 12,16. There is un- 
doubtedly a revelation also for the simple believer ; 
comp. Eph. i. 17: “That God may give you the Spirit 
of wisdom and revelation.” But this revelation is only 
secondary. It is solely the reproduction of the primor- 
dial revelation granted to the first interpreters of the 
Divine thought, and it takes place only through the 
intervention of the latter. Between the two there is 
therefore a difference, not only of degree, but of nature 
and quality. The former, contained originally in the 
apostolic declaration, is now found in the writings 
wherein that declaration is deposited, which are thus 
the permanent means of which God makes use to effect 
the latter (John xvii. 20): Adie M har ww Ps , 

The agent by whom God wrought this aes in 
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the mind of the apostle is the Spirit. The pronoun 


avrod, of Him, is probably a gloss. The following 
proposition serves to explain how the Spirit can fill 
this revealing function: He searcheth all things. 
Instead of épevrd, x A B C read épawvé ; an Alexandrine 
form. Was it the apostle who used it, or the Alex- 
andrine copyists who introduced it? We read—pav 
John v. 89 in x B; vil. 52 in s B T; Rom. viii. 27 
in; xi. 83 inw A B; 1 Pet. i. 11 inw B, and Rev. 
i. 23 in A C.—There is no reason for restricting the 
maya, all things, to Divine things; on the contrary, 
the following proposition would in that case be a mere 
tautology. The Divine Spirit is the luminous principle 
which possesses and from which proceeds all knowledge ; 
it isin His light alone that everything comes to the 
light where there are consciousness and intelligence.— 
The deep things of God designate God’s essence, then 
His attributes, volitions, and ‘plans. The operation of 
searching, here ascribed to the Spirit, has been appled 
by De Wette to the believer who has received the 
Spirit, or, what comes to the same thing, to the Spirit 
as dwelling in the Church and acting through believers. 
The sense would thus be, that through possession of 
the Spirit, man can penetrate all things, even the 
deepest purposes of God; comp. ver. 16. But (1) this 
sense does not accord with the contrast between the 
verbs reveal and search; the first is in the past and 
aorist, and consequently indicates a determinate Divine 
act, wrought once for all; the second, which is in the 
present, denotes, on the contrary, 4 permanent act, 
which, once the act of revelation is effected, would no 
longer have any reason for its existence if it was really 
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man’s. On the contrary, it is clear that this permanent 
act of searching, applied to the unceasing activity of 
the Spirit in God, serves to explain (yép, for) the 
revealing function of that Spirit. (2) If Paul meant 
to speak in ver. 10 of the working of the Divine Spirit 
dwelling in man to penetrate the Divine decrees, how 
would he compare this working in ver. 11 with that 
of man’s spirit searching what passes within himself ? 
The two compared relations would be incommensurate. 
Finally (3), in the passage, xiii. 10-12, Paul declares 
that here below we know only fragmentarily and as in 
a dim mirror; how could he say here that the Chris- 
tian’s knowledge extends to all things and penetrates 
even what is deepest in God? Our passage, therefore, 
certainly relates to the intra-Divine activity of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Ver. 11. “For what man knoweth the things of 
man, save the spirit of man* which isin him? Even 
so the things of God hath no man known,’ but the 
Spirit of God.’—To make intelligible to his readers 
this inward activity of the Divine Spirit, the apostle 
invites them to contemplate the working of man’s 
spirit in man himself. For man is made in the image 
of God, and that precisely in virtue of his spiritual 
nature. There is in every man a life hidden from all 
eyes, a world of impressions, anxieties, aspirations, and 
struggles, of which he alone, in so far as he is a spirit, 
that is to say, a conscious and personal being, gives 
account to himself. This inner world is unknown to 
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1 F G Orig. omit rov avdpazou (of man). 
"2 All the Mjj., with the exception of L, read eyywxev instead of asdey, 
the reading of T. R. 
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others, except in so far as he reveals it to them by 
speech. Such is the likeness of what passes in the 
phenomenon of revelation between God and man.—In 
thus appealing to what we call in philosophical lan- 
guage the fact of consciousness, Paul knows well that 
he is teaching nothing new. Hence the interrogative 
form: “What man knoweth ...?” He adds, when 
speaking of the spirit of man, 7d & aité, which is in 
hum. He did not express himself so when speaking of 
the Spirit of God. No doubt because he would not 
have it supposed that in his eyes the analogy was 
complete. The Spirit is not mm God, as if God were 
for him a place.—In the second proposition we must 
read, with almost all the Mjj., éyvoxer, not ofSev, which 
has undoubtedly been imported from the first sentence. 
The difference is, as Edwards well puts it, that the 
latter denotes the knowledge of a fact, the former the 
knowledge of the inner nature of the thing. The 
latter is well rendered in Latin by cognitum habet. 
After this short explanation (ver. 11), the apostle, in 
ver. 12, connects with the principal idea that of the 
amexadhuve, ver. 10: “ There was in our favour an act 
of revelation.” And as, in vers. 6, 7, he had contrasted 
worldly wisdom with Divine wisdom, he contrasts, in 
ver. 13, the revelation of the Spirit from above with 
all earthly knowledge. 

Ver. 12. “Now we have received, not the spirit of 
the world,’ but the Spirit which is of God, that we 
might know the things that are freely given to us of 
God :"—This verse is the development of the word by 
the Spirit (ver. 10).—The Divine Spirit is contrasted 

1 DEF Gadd rovrov (of this). 
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with another, which also has the power of making 
revelations of another nature, that of the world. Beet 
understands thereby, “the spirit which worketh in the 
children of disobedience” (Eph. ii. 2); Meyer: the 
spirit which animates unbelieving mankind, the dia- 
bolical spirit. Does the expression used authorize us 
to go so far? Man, at the time of his creation, 
received a mvedua; for he participates in the spiritual 
nature and power which are the essence of God (Gen. 
ii. 7; John iv. 24). With the Fall, this endowment 
was not withdrawn from humanity. By its separation 
from God, the spirit of man became profane, worldly ; 
but it remained in man, as a collective being, as a 
principle of knowledge and invention, enthusiasm and 
exaltation. This it is which Pagans called the Muse, 
and which is concentrated in philosophical and artistic 
geniuses, communicating to them marvellous insight 
and words of wondrous power, by which they give 
tone to their age. And hence the apostle does not 
scruple himself to quote sayings of the Greek poets, 
and to designate one of them by the name of prophet 
(Acts xvii. 28; Tit. i 12). But to whatever degree of 
power this_spirit of the world may rise, it cannot give 
man the knowledge of the Divine plans, nor make an 
apostle even of the greatest genius. The expression 
ox erdBouev, we have not received, signifies, “The 
spiritual power which has made us what we are, is not 
that.” Comp. an analogous form, Rom. vi. 15. 

With this spirit which rises, so to speak, from the 
heart of the xécpos, the apostle contrasts the Divine 
Spirit, literally, the Spirit which proceeds (é«) from 
God. . This form emphasizes the transcendent character 
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of His inspiring breath. He was in God, and He pro- 


ceeds from Him to enter into man; comp. Rom. v. 5. 


This is something different from human inspiration, 
even when raised to its highest power.—The art. 76, 
after mvedua, was not strictly necessary (see on ver. 7). 
But it is put here to remind us of the contrast to the 
other spirit, the cosmical spirit: “We are certainly 
neither Platos, nor Demostheneses, nor Homers ; but 
if you would learn what are the thoughts of God 
toward you, listen to us! The Spirit proceeding 
from God Himself is He who has revealed them to 
us.”—There is a very marked contrast between the 
two terms, «idduev, that we might know, and ra 


lAxapiobévra, the things which have been (freely) given 


to us. By this second term Paul understands the 
gracious blessings of salvation, the gift of _the Son, 
the expiation accomplished by Him, and all the 
benefits flowing from them: justification, sanctifica- 
tion, final redemption (i. 30). These blessings one may 
enjoy by simple faith, but without yet measuring all 
their greatness, because the eldévar, knowing, is yet 
wanting in a certain degree. And hence the apostle 
asked for the Ephesians (iii. 18) that they might 
be able “to understand with all saints what is the 
breadth and length, the depth and height,” and for the 
Colossians (ii. 2, 3), “ that they might be brought unto 
all riches of the full assurance of understanding, to the 
acknowledgment of the mystery of God and of Christ ; 
in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge.” Here, therefore, the eiSevat, knowing, denotes 
the account which the believer renders to himself of 
all that is contained in the ra xXapicbévra, the facts of 
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salvation wrought out for him. It is those higher 
lights the domain of which we have sought briefly to 
indicate (see on ii. 6). Between faith in the simple 
facts of salvation and these more elevated views of the 
Divine work, there is all the distance which separates 
the preaching of the evangelist from the doctrine of 
the Christian teacher, or, if you will, all the difference 
which exists between the contents of the gospel history 
and the teaching of the Epistles, 

To this teaching of Divine wisdom, the end of this 
whole deduction, Paul comes in ver. 13. 

Ver. 13. “ Which things also we speak, not in the 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Spirit* teacheth, appropriating spiritual things to 
spiritual? men.”—Here is the resuming of the 
Aarodpwev, we speak, of ver. 6; it has been prepared 
for by vers. 10-12: “This hidden wisdom God has 
revealed to us by His Spirit, and we speak it with 
words formed in us by this same Spirit. He gives 
us the form, after having given us the matter.” Kai, 
also, prominently brings out precisely this relation 
between the two operations of the Spirit, revelation 
and inspiration. As Paul has contrasted wisdom with 
wisdom (vers. 6-9), revelation with revelation (vers. 
10-12), he now contrasts Divine inspiration with 
earthly inspiration. By revelation God communicates 
‘Himself to man; inspiration bears on the relation of 
man to man.—The genitives, cofias and svevparos, 
wisdom and Spirit, may, according to Greek usage, 


1 T, R. with E L P adds wysov (holy). 
2B reads wvevuarinws (spiritually), instead of xvevmcrimoss (to the 
spiritual). 
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depend, not on the subst. Adyous, words, but on the 

verbal notion expressed by the adjective SSaxrois 

(John vi. 45): “ Words taught, not by wisdom, but 

by the Spirit,” and this connection is also that which 

agrees best with the context. To teach things which 

the Spirit has revealed, terms are not made use of 

which man’s own understanding and ability have dis- 

covered. The same Divine breath which lifted the 

veil to reveal, takes possession also of the mouth of 

its interpreter when it is t0 speak. Inspiration is, as 

it were, the language of revelation. Such is the secret 

A of the peculiar and unique style of the Scriptures.— 

» Meyer justly remarks that the term Sidaxrds, taught, 

me while it positively includes the idea of inspiration, 

- 4a nevertheless excludes all mechanical representation of 

pw 00) 

Neary the fact, and implies in the person inspired _a living 
_assimilation of the truth expressed. 

Very various meanings have been given to the last 
clause of this verse, according to the different senses in 
which the word cuyxpivew may be taken, and according 
to the two genders, masculine or neuter, which may be 
ascribed to the adj. rvevparixots, spiritual. The rarely 
used verb ovyxpivew strictly denotes the act of bringing 

tive value, This is certainly its meaning i in the only 
other passage in the New Testament where it occurs, 
2 Cor. x. 12. But in the LXX. this verb frequently takes 
the meaning of interpreting, especially in speaking of 
dreams (Gen. xl. 8, 16, 22; Dan. v. 15-17), because 
the interpretation of a dream consists in comparing the 
image with the idea discovered in it. Several com- 
mentators have proceeded on this second meaning ;— 
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Chrysostom : explaining Christian doctrines by com- 
paring them with the types of the Old Testament 
(wvevparixois, neuter) ; Grotius, on the contrary: ex- 
planing the prophecies of the Old Testament by 
comparing them with the doctrines of Christ ; Bengel, 
Riickert, Hofmann: explaining the things of the 
Spirit to spiritual men (rvevparixois, masculine). This 
third explanation would in the context be the only 
admissible one. But this meaning of wterpreting 
given to cvyxpivev is at once foreign to the New 
Testament and to classical Greek.—EHrasmus, Calvin, 
de Wette, Meyer, Osiander seek to come nearer to 
the real sense of the verb by explaining thus : jou- 
ing, adapting spiritual words to spiritual things 
(wvevpatcxots, neuter). It is on this view the justi- 
fication of the procedure which the apostle has just 
described in the first part of the verse. To a spiritual 
body (the wisdom revealed by the Spirit) no other is 
suitable than a spiritual dress (a language taught by 
the Spirit). The meaning is excellent; but the last 
clause would really add nothing to the contents of the 
previous proposition, and neither in this way is the 
meaning of the verb cvyxpivew exactly reproduced. 
Should not these words form the transition to the 
development of the third word of the theme (6°), 
among the perfect, which will form the subject of the 
following verses ? We must, if it 1s so, take mvevpatuxois + TEGO 
as a masculine and see in it the equivalent of rédeou, 
the perfect ; comp. ver. 15 and iii. 1. The word cvyxpi- 
vew has exactly in that case the meaning given it by 
Passow in his dictionary, a meaning which differs only 
by aslight shade from the first which we have indicated : 


i 
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mt Auswahl verbinden, to adapt two things to one 
another with discernment; which leads us to this ex- 


planation : “adapting, applying, appropriating with 


discernment spiritual teachings to spiritual men. 


This is precisely the idea which is developed in vers. 
14-16, and which will be applied in the final passage 
i. 1-4. 


This passage has a peculiar importance. It shows that 
what in Paul’s view was the object of the revelation of which 
he speaks at this point, was not the historical facts from 
which salvation flows, nor the simple meaning in which they 
are presented by the preaching used in evangelization ; but 
that it was the Divine plan which is realized through them, 
their relation to the history of humanity and of the universe, 
all that we find expounded in the passages quoted above 
(Eph. and Col., Rom. ix—xi, 1 Cor. xv.). There we find 
unveiled the plan of God in all its dimensions (its length, 
breadth, depth, height); all that system of Divine thoughts 
eternally conceived with a view to owr glory, of which ver. 7 
spoke ; the cross, as the centre from which there rays forth 
in all the directions of time and space the splendour of 
Divine love. This Christian speculation we have not to 
make or to seek. It is given: God is its author; His Spirit, 
the revealer; St. Paul and each of the apostles, in his 
measure, the inspired interpreter. But this wisdom, revealed 
to those who are to be its organs, is to be spoken by them 
only to those who are fit to receive it (vers, 14-16), 


Vers. 14-16. 


We come to the development of the third term: 
among the perfect. 

Ver. 14. “But the natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him, neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” —It seems at first sight that 
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yép, for, would have been more suitable than 5é: “ We 
appropriate spiritual things to spiritual men; for 
others would not understand them.” But the thought 
is different. The 6é signifies: “ But, as to the non- 
spiritual, we give them nothing of the kind, for we 
should thereby be doing them more ill than good.” 
Paul here designates the non-spiritual man by the 
term yuyuros, psychical. This word denotes a being 
animated _\ with that breath of natural or earthly life Fo WU i 
(Wu) which man possesses in common with all the 
living beings of creation. It implies here the absence 
of that breath of higher life which puts moral beings 
in communication with God, and which Scripture calls 
70 mvedpa, the spirit. Thus xv. 44, the terrestrial body 
is called a psychical body, inasmuch as it is organized 
to serve as the dwelling-place and organ of a simple 
‘yuy, while the future body is called pneumatical, 
spiritual, inasmuch as it is destined to be the organ 
of a spurt. Holsten concludes from this expression 
of Paul that he denied all possession of the zvedua, 
the spirit, to the natural man. It seems to me that 
1 Thess. v. 23 proves the contrary. By putting body, 
soul, and spirit, parallel to one another, as the three 
constant objects of Christian sanctification, he shows 
that in his view these are the three essential elements 
of the whole human person. Only, before the coming 
of the Divine Spirit, the spirit in man is rather a 
"aspiration, or, as de Wette says, a receptivity, than 
a power and life, It is simply the organ with which 
“the human. soul is endowed for the Divine, “the sense 
~ a al 


inten nee 





destined to. perceive and receive it; it is a capacity, 
which the Divine Spirit will change into a real power 
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and a new principle of life when He comes to take 
possession of it. No doubt sowl, which is the principle 
of life common to man and the animals, is in the former 
endowed with faculties superior to that of all other 
animated beings. But spit alone puts man into 
relation with God, and thus forms his really distinc- 
tive character among all the animals. The term 
psychical man, which we render by natural man, 
does not therefore exclude the presence of spirit in 
such a man; it only implies the latent and inactive 
state of this element, so long as the Divine Spirit has 
‘not awakened it to enter intoinion with Himself and 
to become through it master of the soul and thereby of 
the body. In this state man possesses only the natural 
intelligence with which his soul is endowed, and by 
means of which he judges things of the present life 
and is guided in this sphere ; it is in this sense that 
Paul calls him psychical. Meyer thinks that the 
epithet has not an essentially different sense from 
the word carnal, iii. 1. But in this last passage it is 
Christians who are spoken of, though weak Christians, 
babes m Christ. Paul would not apply to true 
believers such strong expressions as those of our 
verse: “The things of the Spirit are foolishness unto 
them.” Meyer’s mistake arises from his not under- 
standing that between ver. 14 and iii. 1 there is by no 
means a relation of equality. ‘This wisdom cannot 
be explained to the psychical man, who has only his 
natural reason to apprehend it; and as for myself 
when I was with you, carnal as you still were, though 
believing, I could not enter on this domain.” See also 
on i. 16. 
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The term od Séyerar, he does not receive, indicates 
that in his inner man there is nothing corresponding 
to this light ; it does not penetrate into him. What 
ravishes advanced believers with joy and admiration 
leaves him cold, and even produces in him, with all his 
intelligence in other domains, the impression_of some- 
thing foolish, Why so? Are there two logics: one 
for the converted, the other for the unconverted? Cer- 
tainly not. The laws of the syllogism are valid for 
every sane mind. The difference arises from the fact 
that the experience of salvation establishes in the 
believer new premisses, foreign to the natural man’s 
experience. As the egoist cannot believe in the heroism 
of devotion, and treats it as an impossibility,—not 
because he has another logic than the man of heart, but 
because a necessary moral premiss is wanting to him 
to appreciate the moral fact,—so the purely psychical 
man, not having made experience of the Divine love, 
does not possess the premiss necessary for understand- 
ing the Divine plan, and with the same understanding 
as the believer, he calls that foolishness which is heaven 
to the latter. 

The apostle adds, neither can he know them, as if to 
say: “If he does not understand them, it is not so 
much his fault as that of the ill-advised teacher who 
expounds a Christian philosophy to the man who needs 
first to have salvation declared to him; who expatiates 
in the high regions of knowledge, when he should have 
laboured at the renewing of the heart.” Here we see 
clearly how Paul distinguishes between the simple 
preaching of salvation and the wisdom of which he 
speaks throughout this whole passage. For certainly 
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he never thought that to the unregenerate there is no 
need of preaching salvation by the cross, and that it is 
not their own fault if they do not understand, and so 
reject it. The use of the adverb rvevparicas, spiritually, 
has nothing in common with the Alexandrine system 
of interpretation, according to which those were called 
spiritual who could distinguish in Scripture the pro- 
found (allegorical) sense from the grammatical. The 
word settee means here, “ in virtue_of spiritual PIs 
misses.” And the verb 4 dvaxpivew, to make an examina- 
tion, analyze, discern, denotes the analysis made by the 
voos (the understanding) of things transmitted to it, 

and the judgment resulting from it. 

From this Paul could pass directly to the application 
which he has in view (iii. 1-4). But, as Riickert has 
well observed, he here interposes a short episode, vers. 
15, 16, fitted to pave the way for this application, 
and to give it its full gravity. 

Vers. 15, 16. “ But he that is spiritual judgeth? all 
things, * yet he himself is judged of no man; 16. for 
who hath known the mind of the Lord, that he may 
instruct Him? But we have the mind of the Lord.”*— 
Ver. 6 supposed in a preacher the faculty of discerning 
in each case whether he had to do with a psychical or 
a spiritual man. This is the faculty which the apostle 
affirms, ver. 15, and the possession and free exercise of 
which he claims for himself, ver. 16. The link between 
vers. 15 and 14 is in the term and idea dvaxpwew, to 

'T. R. here reads with BE L P, «ev, which is omitted by ACDFG 
It. Syreeh, This ver. is wanting in x. 


7A ODP read re before ravre. 


* Instead of xupiov (of the Lord), which is read by BD FG, T. R. reads 
Xeworov (of Christ) with x A C EL P Syr. 
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judge. In virtue of the sway exercised by the 
nvebua, the Spirit, over the psychical faculties of the 
regenerated man, he is endowed with a superior tact 
which gives him the power of estimating men and 
things with certainty. As Edwards says, “If the 
profane man cannot understand holiness, the holy man 
can understand the depths of evil.” From the higher 
stage one can look into the lower, but not not ; inversely. — 
The yév, which T. R. reads “with some Mjj., seems to 
me to throw rather too much emphasis on the anti- 
theses of the two propositions. I am inclined to 
suppress it.— Instead of wdv7a, some Mjj. read ra 
mavta, Which would here designate the totality of 
things, absolutely speaking. It is more natural to 
i mdvra without the article: “ All things, each as 
t presents itself.” Several commentators make this 
mdvta a masculine: each man. This sense would be 
perfectly justified, first by the context, according to 
which Paul claims for the spiritual man the faculty of 
discerning in each case with what kind of hearer he 
has to do, next by the ovdevés, none, which follows, and 
which is evidently a masculine. But it is nevertheless 
true that the neuter sense is that which presents itself 
most naturally to the reader, and it is wide enough to 
include the other : aull things, that is to say, every 
“every pe person ¥ “with. whom one ‘meets. St. Paul dieretitd 
had the right to estimate the spiritual state of the 
Corinthians, and to judge what suited or did not suit 
their state.—But, on the other hand, this spiritual man 
is subject to the scrutiny and sentences of none. The 


masculine sense of the pronoun ovdevds is evident, since 
L 
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it is only intelligent beings who are capable of judging. 
From this principle flowed the application which Paul 
proposed to make to the Corinthians (iii. 1-4); he can 
judge them, but they are not in a position to judge 
him. 

Ver. 16. ‘ With the humble, more humble; with the 
proud, more proud,” says some one. Never did any 
one practise this maxim better than the Apostle Paul. 
Face to face with those who disparage him, he rises to 
an incomparable height. Jehovah, in Isaiah, addressing 
ignorant man, threw out this challenge: “Who hath 
measured the Spirit of the Lord? Who being His 
counsellor hath taught Him?” Such is the position 
which the apostle takes up as against his detractors. He 
quotes this saying after the LXX. (omitting the words 
of the middle clause, whereas he preserves them, Rom. 
xl. 34, while omitting the end), and says with them, 
who hath known? instead of, who hath measured ? 
Just as the natural man is incapable of judging by his 
simple reason the ways of God in creation and the 
government of the world, so is he in no position to 
appreciate the procedure of the spiritual man. Why 
so? Because the latter, having the mind of the Lord, 

Stands over against him in the same position as the 
Lord Himself,—The word cvpiBagew signifies strictly, 
to cause to walk together, and hence, to adjust, com- 
bine, conclude (Acts xvi. 10), to demonstrate (Acts ix. 
22); it is used in the classics only with the thing as 
object (to demonstrate a thing), while in the LXX. it is 
used with the person as object; and so in them it takes 
the sense of instructing, which it has here.—In the 
iets, we, there is a well-marked contrast to the dpeis, 
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ye, of iii. 1-8. It is obvious how profoundly, in virtue 
of the revelation he has received, the apostle distin- 
guishes himself from the Church.—The term vobs, 
properly, understanding, and hence mind, is not 
synonymous with Spirit. It denotes the mind of God 
as to the destination of humanity and the best means 
of realizing it. The Spirit is the agent by whom this 
mind of God is communicated to the spiritual man— 
Of the two readings, of the Lord and of Christ, the 
second seems to us preferable; the copyists have been 
naturally led to substitute Kupiov (of the Lord) for 
Xplotov (of Christ), to give this passage the form of a 
regular syllogism: ‘“ Who hath known the mind of 
God? But we know it; therefore no one can judge 
our mode of acting.” But Paul has substituted for, 
the mind of the Lord (of God), the mind of Christ, 
which he tacitly identifies with that of God, because 
the former is only the reflection of the latter in a 
human intelligence. By the éyopev, we hold, we possess, 
the mind of Christ is identified in its turn with that of 
Paul, who knows it by the revelation of the Spirit. 
Thus the minister of a sovereign could say, after an 
intimate conversation with his king, I am _in_full 
possession of my master’s mind. Front this moment, 
therefore, to criticize the servant is to criticize the 


master. 
III. 1-4. 


After demonstrating that though the gospel is not a 
wisdom, yet it contains one, but one which cannot be 
expounded except to those who by their spiritual 
maturity are in a condition to understand it, the apostie 
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applies this truth to his relation to the Church of 
Corinth. The passage iii. 1-4 is the pendant of ii. 


ay -& 1-5. Hdwards well says: I preached to you the gospel 
1-4 _a8 a power (ii. 1-5); I could not preach it to 


you as 


nn mie 


wisdom (iii. 1-4), 

Vers. 1, 2. “And I also, brethren, could not speak 
unto you as unto spiritual, but as unto carnal,’ as unto 
babes in Christ. 2. I have fed you with milk,” not 
with meat: for hitherto ye were not strong enough, 
and not* even yet are ye.”—The apostle, after rising to 
the height assigned him by the revelation which he has 
received, severely humbles the presumption of the 
Corinthians.—The xdayd (T. R. «ai éy®) surprises ; it 
seems as if it should be, “ But I,” instead of, And J 
also. “This wisdom we have, but I could not declare 
it to you.” Yet the And J also is easily explained. 
Paul does nothing more than apply to himself, in his 
relation to the Corinthians, what he has just said of the 
relation of the spiritual man to purely natural men. 
“And I also, as a spiritual man, judged and acted 
accordingly ; comp. the «ayo absolutely parallel, ii, 1.— 
The word a8Agoi, brethren, serves to soften this per- 
sonal application.— The I could not is an implicit 
answer to the disdainful charge of his enemies: “ He 
knew not.” It was in themselves the obstacle was ; 
his not being able was caused by theirs; comp. the 
“he cannot understand,” in speaking of the natural 
man, i. 14.—Paul no longer uses here WuxiKes, the 

1 sABCD read oepxivosg instead of geprixosc, the reading of 
EFGLP. 

23 ABC P reject the xa: (and), which T. R. reads with the rest. 


*T. R. with L reads ovr: (neither); all the rest read ovde (and ng 
more ov and not even). 
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natural man, which would have been too strong. For 
he did not mean that the Corinthians were entirely 
destitute of the Divine breath ; how could they have 
been in possession of the yapicuata (gifts), the presence 
of which he had recognised in them (i. 5, 7)? 
Hence it is he uses the term carnal, which does not 
exclude the possession, to a certain degree, of the new 
life. The Spirit is there, but He has not yet taken a 
decided preponderance over the instincts of the flesh, 
the unregenerate nature. By these, indeed, must not 
be understood merely sensual inclinations. This is 
plain from ver. 3. For what was there sensual in the 
divisions which were produced at Corinth? The word 
flesh, which denotes strictly the soft and sensitive parts 
of the body, denotes also by extension natural sensi- 
bility, quick, even purely moral receptivity, for agree- 
able or disagreeable impressions in general. Thus the 
man who prefers the intoxicating pleasures of speaking 
in tongues to the holy austerity of prophesying, or the 
noble simplicity of teaching, is in Paul’s eyes like a yet 
carnal babe ; comp. xiv. 20. Consequently those who 
have found in the different forms in which the preach- 
ing of the gospel has appeared in Corinth an occasion 
for inflating themselves or disparaging others, and 
thereby tearing the Church into factions, while satis- 
fying their personal vanity, have shown how the flesh, 
self-complacency, still ruled the new life, and the action 
of the Spirit in them. Paul would not, however, have 
called such men psychical, as if the Spirit of God were 
not within them in any sense. Indeed, the psychical 
man may also be called carnal. But there is this 
difference,—that if in the regenerate man the flesh 
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hinders the action of the Spirit, in the unregenerate 
man, who possesses only the breath of natural life (the 
yy), it reins as lord (Rom. vii. 14-18). The T. R. 
with some Byz. and Greco-Lats. reads capeixos, while the 
Alex. with D read capeivois. The two adjectives signify 
carnal. But the latter refers to the substance and nature 
of the being so qualified (2 Cor. iii. 3; Heb. vu. 16), 
the former to his tendency and activity. The word 
cdpxwos is rare in the New Testament, while capsids 
is pretty frequently used. Thus we are not allowed to 
think that the first has been substituted for the second 
by the copyists, the more that capsids reappears in 
ver. 3 almost without a variant. The copyists had 
therefore no great inclination to substitute for it 
adpxwos; while the relation between vers. 1 and 3 could 
easily lead in ver. 1 to the substitution of capeuxois 
for capxivots. We must therefore read capxivos in ver. 
1, and see in this term, which indicates the hurtful 
persistence of the state of nature, not so much a 
reproach as the statement of a fact fitted to explain 
Paul’s conduct when he was among them. This is 
confirmed by the expression, babes in Christ, which he 
adds as an equivalent term. ‘The word characterizes a 
state of transition in a sense natural in the development 
of the believer. ‘Time is needed to become a wvevparixos, 
as in the natural life there is need of growth to pass 
from the infant state to that of the mature man. It 
is obvious how much better than the other the term 
cdpxwos, carnal in nature, suited the ideas expressed in 
ver. 1; and how far Meyer is mistaken in regarding it 
as conveying a more emphatic rebuke than the term 
oapxixos in Ver. 3. 
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Ver. 2. The figures used by the apostle relate to 
the term babes. Milk, according to ii. 2, denotes the 
preaching of Jesus crucified, with its simplest contents 
and its most immediate consequences, expiation, justi- 
fication by faith, the sanctification of the justified 
believer by the Holy Spirit, what saves by converting 
and regenerating. Meat represents what Paul has just 
called wisdom, the contemplation of the Divine plan 
in its entirety from its eternal predestination. to its 
final consummation. The same figure occurs Heb. v. 
12 and vi. 2, but with this difference, that there the 
persons in question are former Hebrews, and that the 
rudiments of religious knowledge (milk) are not 
exactly the same for those who were formerly Jews 
as for those who were formerly heathen.—The apostle 
says (literally), I have given you to drink, and that 
in relation to the two substantives, though the figure 
- only corresponds to the first. It is a usual inaccuracy ; 
comp. Luke i. 64.—The words, Ye could not yet, 
naturally refer to the time of Paul’s first stay. Meyer, 
Edwards think that it is unnecessary to understand 
an infinitive (to bear meat); perhaps they are right ; 
it is in this sense that I have translated, “ Ye were 
not strong enough.” — Paul adds (what is still more 
humiliating) that this weakness characterizes even 
their present condition. The ovdé, and no more or not 
even, which is the reading of almost all the Mjj., 
is harder than the odre, neither, of the Ta Rerhis 
second reading is more delicate. I should not be sur- 
prised if the ov8é had been substituted for the ovre, 
because the te wanted its correlative particle —Billroth 
was the first to ask how this saying agrees with chap. 
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xv. of our Epistle, where the apostle enters into such 
profound details respecting Christian eschatology. I 
think that the Ye are not able did not exclude an 
excursion into the domain of wisdom, when positive 
negations demanded it. And perhaps, as Riickert 
supposes, the apostle thought good to seize this 
opportunity to show his detractors how far he could 
rise when it pleased him to spread his wings. 

Vers. 3, 4. “For ye are yet carnal: for whereas 
there is among you envying and strifes,? are ye not 
carnal, and walk as men? 4. For while one saith, I 
am of Paul; and another, I of Apollos, are ye not 


men 2” ® 


—The apostle here uses, according to the great 
majority of the documents, the term capeucoi, carnal by 
acts. The matter in question is no more a simple state 
of weakness which continues in spite of regeneration, 
but a course of conduct which attacks the new life and 
tells actively against it.— The form émov, there where, 
borrowed from the notion of place, is used here, as often, 
in a logical sense.—Z#ros has most frequently in the 
New Testament an unfavourable sense : heat, jealousy ; 
thence springs épis, strife, which is only the manifesta- 
tion of the {ros in words.—The third term in the 
T. R., divisions, seems to be unauthentic ; perhaps 
the enumeration of the works of the flesh, Gal. v. 20, 
gave rise to this interpolation—Such a state can only 
arise from self-complacency, either on the part of the 
leaders or their adherents; and that is the Jlesh. 
What completes the proof that such a state is a fruit 


1 DEG, capxivor; all the rest CCA LALAYS 

* IT. R. adds here, with DE F G L It. Syr. Ir. Chrys. ete.: xa 
dixoorearces (and divisions). 

3 T, i. with L P Syr.: ceepusxos (carnal), instead of ey dpasroi (men). 
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of man’s natural heart, is the analogy presented by the 
Church thus divided with the spectacle offered in the 
midst of the Greek people by the rival schools of 
philosophy. And doubtless that is what the apostle 
means by the expression : walking according to man, 
that is to say, following a conduct after the manner of 
man left to himself. No doubt a wholly different 
meaning could be given to the term, walking accord- 
mg to man, did we explain it by the following verse. 
It would signify : to make oneself dependent on a man, 
a party leader. But this meaning would depart some- 
what from the idea which rules in this passage : the 
influence of the carnal mind on the conduct of the 
believer. 

Ver. 4, The two examples the apostle gives in this 
verse are intended to prove that what he blames in the 
divisions which have been formed, is not any hostility 
they may have to his person, but the fact of those 
divisions themselves. And hence he puts forward his 
own party and the nearest to his own, that of Apollos. 
Té follows that Paul starts from the fact of the most 
intimate harmony between him and Apollos, and that 
every attempt to apply to the ministry and party of 
this evangelist the foregoing polemic against worldly 
wisdom should be abandoned.—Instead of the received 
reading, Are ye not carnal? which is a surprise, as 
simply repeating. the question of ver. 3, there is read 
in most of the Mjj., Are ye not men, or rather, 
Are ye not (human) beings ? A question which seems 
stranger still. We must undoubtedly explain it by 
the preceding expression : walking according to man. 
“Are ye not falling back from the higher state to 
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which faith had raised you, into the state of the natural 
man? Are ye not becoming again what ye were before 
being in Christ?” Meyer quotes as an analogous form 
the word of the Anabasis: dvO@pwos eis, “1 am a 
man,” meaning: I am only a weak and fallible man. 
It is in the same sense that it is said, Gen. vi. 3, 
“They are but flesh.” Hofmann rather sees in this 
question an appeal to the feeling of their dignity as 
men. But the question thus understood, to have a 
logical connection with the preceding proposition : 
“While one saith... ,” would require to be put 
thus, “ Are ye men?” The ov« or odyi is superfluous 
in this sense.—The placing of the wév would lead us to 
suppose that he who pronounces the first watchword is 
the same person as pronounces the second (6é) ; there 
is here an inaccuracy common in the classic style (see 
Meyer). This uév must be logically put to the account 
of Paul in explaining the fact, not to the account of 
the interlocutor whom he brings on the stage. 

Ver. 4 expresses the result of the whole foregoing 
development, and forms the transition to the following 
passage. In order to attack the spirit of rivalry with 


_effect, and the d the divisions v which had invaded the life of 
the Church, Paul had gone to the very root of the evil: 
I the false way of regarding the gospel itself. He had 

“shown that the preaching of the gospel was, not the 
exposition of a new religious speculation, but the good 
news of a fact, and that a fact absurd in the eyes of 
_y reason : the salvation of humanity by a Crucified One ; 
, and_now he deduces therefrom the true notion of the 
’ Christian ministry and of the part it has to play within 
“the Church.—Holsten and others think that the apostle 
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turns at this point to the partisans of Apollos to 
upbraid their infatuation for this teacher. This we 
think is an error arising from a misunderstanding of 
vers. 4 and 5. We shall see that this special intention 
is foreign to the true sense of the following passage. 


3. The true nature of the Christian mimstry 
(iii. 5-iv. 5). 


In this passage, Paul expounds : 

1. The place of preachers, in relation to the Church 
(vers. 5-20). 

2. The place of the Church, in relation to preachers 
(vers. 21-28). 

3. He closes, as at the end of the two previous 
passages (ii. 1-5 and iii. 1-4), by applying the truth 
expounded to his own relation to the Corinthians 
(iv. 1-5). 


Vers. 5—20. 


In order to show what, in a religious organization 
like that which the gospel creates, is the place of 
preachers, the apostle takes two examples: Apollos 
and himself; and he develops what he means to ex- 
pound regarding the true place of Christian preachers, 
by applying it more specially to those two principal 
agents of the Divine work at Corinth. 

Ver. 5. “ What! then is Apollos?? And what is° 
Paul? Ministers* by whom ye believed, and that, as 

1 T. R. reads rig with CD EF GLP Syr. Cop. ; A B It. read 7. 


27 R. with L Syr. puts the question relating to Paul before that 


Beating to Apollos. 
3 ~ A BOP here read eorw, which T. R. omits with DEF GL It. 


4 TR. reads #an’ n (before dsexovos) with L P Syr. 
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the Lord gave to each.”—There is no difficulty, what- 
ever Hofmann may object, in connecting the then with 
the previous verse, provided we see in this verse the 
conclusion and consequently the summary of all that 
goes before from i. 17 and even from i. 12: “ Now if, 
in virtue of the very nature of the gospel (which is a 
salvation, not a system), its preachers are not what 
you make them when you say: I am of Paul or of 
Apollos, what are they then?” Riickert regards this 
question as an objection raised by an interlocutor 
of the apostle. But it belongs to the train of his 
argument ; it is the theme of the whole following 
passage. Besides, Paul indicates such interruptions 
more precisely (xv. 35).—The Greco-Lat. and Byz. 
Mss. read tis: who are they (as individuals)? The 
Alex. read té: what are they (as to their office)? The 
second reading is more in keeping with the context. 
It is no doubt, as Meyer thinks, the personal names 
which have led to the substitution of the masculine for 
the neuter.—T. R. places the question relating to Paul 
before that which concerns Apollos, probably under 
the influence of the preceding verse and of i. 13. But 
the apostle has not here the same reason as formerly 
for putting himself first. For he is no longer dealing 
with a personal preference to be condemned ; here he 
begins a matter of doctrine.—The dd’ n, other than, 
in T. R. is probably a gloss ; the answer is more direct : 
menisters. Such is the great word, that which without 
any roundabout states the nature of the position : not 
heads of schools, not founders of religious societies, as 
having a work of their own, but simple envployés 
labourmg on the work of another. This situation of 
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ministers is characterized by two features: “ By whom 
ye have believed.” As Bengel well says : “ By whom, 
and not wm whom;” simple agents (ou). The ye 
_ believed applies also to Apollos, though the Church 
was already founded when he arrived at Corinth: for 
he had increased the number of believers and con- 
tributed to sustain the faith of those whom Paul had 
led to believe.—Kai, and that; and moreover: N either 
do those agents who labour on another’s account do 
anything at their own hand. This is the second 
feature and, in a sense, the second form of their 
dependence : as the Lord gave to each. The following 
verse shows that Paul is here thinking of the kind 
of work which the Master commits to each labourer, 
while rendering him fit for it by personal gifts which 
He confers on him and by the special commission 
which He gives him.—The é&dor@, to each, is placed 
by inversion, as in vii. 17 and elsewhere, before the 
conjunction, to bring out clearly the distinction 
between those different tasks. For hereby is com- 
pleted the idea of dependence: All for a master, as 
all by this master! This master is denoted by the 
term o Kupws, the Lord, in opposition to the preachers 
who are only didxovor, servants. This Lord, according 
to Chrysostom, de Wette, Meyer, is God ; comp. ver. 6. 
But in general in the New Testament, when the term 
Képuos does not belong to an Old Testament quotation, 
it denotes Jesus Christ. This is particularly the case 
in the first chapter of this Epistle. And ver. 6 proves 
nothing in favour of the opposite sense, for the action 
of Jesus and that of God, though distinct, are not 
separate. Comp. xii. 5, where the functions of ministers 
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are also put in relation to Christ, as Lord of the 
Church, and their efficacy in relation to God, as the 
last source of all power. 

Vers. 6, 7. “I planted, Apollos watered, but God 
gave the increase ; 7. So then neither is he that 
planteth anything, neither’ he that watereth, but God 
that giveth the increase.” — The asyndeton. between 
ver. 6 and the preceding one arises from the fact that 
the verse reaffirms in a new form the last proposition 
of ver. 5, of which it is only the development. In the 
two functions of planting and watering, there re- 
appears in specialized form the idea of distribution 
contained in the “as the Lord gave to each.” In 
respect of Corinth Paul had received the mission of 
planting, that is to say, of founding the Church ; 
Apollos, that of watering, that is to say, of developing 
the Church already founded. And if the labour of the 
one and the other had had some true success, it was 
due solely to the concurrence of God. As Edwards 
says: “God is the source of life in the physical as in 
the moral world. Man can indeed put the seed in 
contact with the soil; but life alone makes it spring 
and grow; and this life is not only beyond the power 
but even beyond the knowledge of man.” The im- 
perfect nv&avev denotes a Divine operation, which was 
in process at the very time when Paul and Apollos 
were labouring.—The apostle wishes decidedly to take 
away all individual and independent worth from the 
labour of the two workers whom he has chosen as 
examples, in view of a Church which tends to falsify 
the position of its ministers. This choice then has a 


1% C: ovde instead of oure. 
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perfectly natural explanation : was it not by speaking 
of himself and his friend that he could, with least 
scruple, remind them of the humble position of Christ’s 
ministers, by leaving it to the Church itself to make 
application of the truth to the other workers whom it 
exalted ? 

Ver. 7. What harvest would have sprung up from 
the labour of the two workers without the life which 
God alone could give? What then are those workers ? 
—There is ordinarily understood as the predicate of the 
last proposition : 1s everything. But why not simply 
retain the preceding predicate: 1s anything? If in 
this work God alone is anything, is not this equivalent 
to saying that He is everything? The reading ovéé, 
nor any more, in two Alex., insists perhaps too 
specially on applying the idea of nothingness to 
Apollos.—This first development, vers. 5-7, is directed 
against the folly of raising servants to the rank of 
masters. The following combats the opposition which 
it is sought to establish between them by comparing 
them with one another, and taking the liberty of 
rating their respective merits. 

Ver. 8. “ Now he that planteth and he that watereth 
are one, but every man shall receive his own reward 
according to his own labour.”—The 6¢ is here a particle 
of transition, but with a shade of contrast: “ Now, 
despite this difference of functions (pointed out, vers. 
5-7), these ministers are one.” This unity is not that 
of their common nothingness (Bengel: ‘“ Neuter ceque 
quidquam est”), nor that of the part of simple servants 
(de Wette, Meyer, Heinrici, etc.); it is that of the 
work on which they labour together. To understand 
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what Paul means by this unity, it is enough to con- 
sider the foregoing figures (vers. 6, 7). Between 
two gardeners, one of whom plants and the other 
waters one and the same garden, who would think of 
setting up any rivalry? Would not the labour of the 
one become useless without that of the other? What 
folly, then, to disparage the one and exalt the other ! 

But yet there will one day be—the second é¢ is 
adversative—a difference established between them: 
the difference of the reward they will receive, which 
will depend on the degree of their fidelity in their 
respective labours. This idea, expressed in the second 
part of the verse, is that which Paul proceeas to 
develop in the passage, vers. 10-15. Of course it is 
the Master who will pass this estimate; it will take 
place at the day of judgment. And so what folly it is 
to anticipate it by comparisons made beforehand! The 
terms {10s picbds, his own reward, and i8uos Kors, his 
own labour, recall the saying, Gal. vi. 5: “Every man 
will bear his own burden.” The estimate of the fidelity 
of each servant will not rest on the comparison of it 
with another’s, but on the labour of each compared 
with his own task and his own gift. Now who else 
than God could pronounce such a sentence? And not 
only has He alone the’ power, but He alone has the 
right. This is what is brought out in ver. 9. 

Ver. 9. “For we are labourers together with God; 
ye are God’s husbandry, God’s building.” —It is not 
without reason that in the original the word @eo%, 
God's, heads the three propositions of this verse. God 
alone is Judge, for He is the proprietor in whose service 
all this work is done. It is therefore a mistake in 
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Holsten and others to refer the for to the idea of the 
unity of the workers (ver. 8°). It bears on what 
immediately precedes (ver. 8”). The worker’s responsi- 
bility in this labour is presented in two aspects; and 
first from the standpoint of the servant’s own position : 
cuvepyot Geo}, labourers together with God. It is 
grammatically inexact to apply the preposition ovv, in 
the word cvvepyoi, to the community of labour existing 
among the workers themselves: “fellow-labourers in 
God’s service” (Bengel, Olshausen, Heinrici). This 
sense is connected with the false explanation which 
regards for as a confirmation of the unity of the 
workers among themselves (ver. 8). According to 
Greek usage, the regimen of ovv, in the composite 
ovvepyos, 18 expressed by the following complement: 
comp. Rom. xvi. 3, and Phil. i. 24, cuvepyos jpav (the 
fellow-worker with us). The meaning therefore is: 
“We are at work with God Himself.” Some have 
shrunk from this bold idea of making Christ’s minister 
in the Church the fellow-labourer of God. And yet 
what else is said by ver. 6? In every sermon, in 
every instance of religious instruction, in every pastoral 
visit, is not the pastor the agent by means of whom 
God works in souls? But, perhaps, with a comple- 
ment like @cod, of God, there must be added to the idea 
of joint labour that of dependence. The meaning 
would then be: “Grod’s day-labourers, working with 
Him.” Consequently it is His to pay the workmen, 
and to value their labour! Is it not His goods that 
are in question? To Him belongs the Church, His 
field, His house. The word yewpyov is not fully 
rendered by the term field; this would rather be 
M 
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expressed by d@ypés (Matt. xiii, 24; Luke xiv. 18). 
The term yedpyov embraces the idea of cultivation 
along with that of the field; and therefore we translate 
“God's husbandry.” It is nearly the same with the 
term oixodou, which is unknown to classic Greek down 
to Aristotle (Edwards). It is taken here rather in 
the sense of a building in course of construction 
(oixoSounois) than in the sense of a building finished 
(otcodounua) ; for, according to the context, the work- 
men are still at work. It is therefore to a Divine 
possession that the workers put their hand! We feel 
that the apostle has passed to a new idea, that of the 
responsibility of the workers. What gravity attaches 
to such labour! To cultivate a field the harvest of 
which is G'od’s! To build the house which God 
Himself is to inhabit! God alone can estimate such 
labour, and He will not fail to do so. Vers. 10-15 
describe this responsibility and the inevitable judg- 
ment which will hallow it. It is less to the Church 
than to preachers themselves that the immediate sequel 
is addressed. For several of them at Corinth were 
certainly not innocent of what had happened. The 
use of a second figure, that of building after that of 
a field (used in vers. 6--8), is due to the feeling of the 
apostle that the latter does not suffice to depict what 
he is about to express. He needs one which lends 
itself better to the dramatic exposition of the two 
opposite results which human labour may have. 

But before indicating this difference between the 
two kinds of building, the apostle thinks good to put 
his own work out of the question. For it is ended, 
and—as the result nas proved—well ended. 
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Ver. 10. “ According to the grace of God which is 
given unto me, as a wise master builder, I laid’ the 
foundation, and another buildeth thereon; but let 
every man take heed how he buildeth thereupon !”— 
The apostle first looks backwards (I laid), in order to 
put himself out of the question ; hence the asyndeton. 
—The grace given him is that of founding the Church 
among the Gentiles, particularly at Corinth, with the 
totality of gifts which he received for this mission, and 
the use of them which he has been enabled to make. 
The phrase, according to the grace .. ., softens the 
eulogy which he seems to award himself in speaking, 
as he does here, of his work at Corinth—One might 
see in the words, as a wise master builder, nothing 
more than an idea analogous to that expressed in Matt. 
vil. 24-27. Paul would then simply mean: “I did 
not build on ground without laying a foundation; as 
a good architect, I provided a foundation for the 
building.” But the idea of prudence, or better still, of 
ability, contained in the term codds, seems rather to 
relate to the manner in which he laboured in laying 
the foundation, than to the simple act itself of laying 
it. He took care to avoid factitious modes of pro- 
cedure, means borrowed from human eloquence and 
speculation ; he deliberately confined himself to bearing 
testimony to the fact of salvation, leaving the Holy 
Spirit to act, and refraining from entering before the 
time into the domain of Christian speculation; his 
wisdom, as a founder, was to make no account of 
wisdom; comp. ul. 1-5, and iii. 1-4.—The master 


1s A BC read <éyxa, instead of sedecxe, the reading of T. R. with 
DELP. 
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builder is not only he who draws the plan of the 
building,—in this sense the title would revert to God, 
—but also the man who directs its execution.— The 
perfect ré@exa, which is read in the received text, 
might appear preferable to the aorist énxa of the 
Alexandrines; for the foundation, once laid, remains. 
But the aorist, which denotes the act done once for all, 
better contrasts Paul’s work with the subsequent 
labours which are still going on.—These labours are 
denoted by the term érouodopetv, “ building on (the 
foundation laid).” The ddros, another, is referred 
specially to Apollos. Two things should serve to set 
aside this idea: first, the present ézromoSouet, builds 
upon; for, at the time when Paul wrote, Apollos was 
no longer at Corinth; then the word each which 
follows, and which shows that the aXos, another, is a 
collective term. The word, in fact, denotes the whole 
body of individuals who, as prophets, teachers, or 
speaking in tongues, had laboured, since Paul’s de- 
parture, in developing the Church founded by him. 
Apollos was one of them, and he certainly belongs, in 
Paul’s view, to the number of those who had built 
with materials of good quality, ver. 14; comp. vers. 
6,7. The end of the verse is an admonition addressed 
to all these workers, and prepared for by all that 
precedes from ver. 8. The mas, how (that is to say : 
with what sort of materials), is the theme of the whole 
following development. 

Ver. 11. “For other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Jesus! Christ.”—The ydp, Sor, 
announces an explanation of the warning contained in 


1 T. R with some Mnn. reads o before Xpiorog (the Christ), 
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the Srexéro, let him consider well. The ydp refers, 
not to ver. 11 taken separately,—this verse is only a 
reservation, and, so to speak, a mé relatively to the 
following 5¢,—but to the whole passage, vers. 12-15. 
The apostle means that his work, all that has been 
his, has been relatively simple. He has had nothing 
else to do than take the foundation laid by God Him- 
self in the person of the living Christ, dead and risen 
again, and lay it in the heart by preaching, as the 
foundation of Christian faith and salvation. The 
participle Keiwevov, which rs lard, refers to God’s work, 
and the verb @civas to the labour of the preacher who 
founds the Church by testifying of this work. If the 
preacher would lay another foundation, it would be 
the beginning of a new religion and a new Church, 
but not the continuation of the Christian work. Now 
Paul is speaking here of preachers assumed to be 
Christians.—But the work of those who have to con- 
struct the building on the foundation laid is not so 
simple; and hence they should take good care as to 
the way in which they do it. 

Vers. 12, 13. “But if any man build upon this 
foundation* gold,” silver,’ precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble; 13. every man’s work shall be made mani- 
fest; for the day shall declare it, because it shall be 
revealed by fire, and the fire* shall try every man’s 
work of what sort it is..—The 6é is adversative: “‘ My 
work, the part assigned to me, is done, and well done. 
But let those who labour now take heed what they 


1 x A BC omit rovroy (this), the reading of T. R. with DEL P It. Syr. 
2 » B: xpvosov instead of xoveor. 

3 x BC; apyvpiov instead of apyupov. 

4 A BCP read euro (after ro rvp), which is omitted by § DEL It. 
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do!” The e might be taken interrogatively: Is it 
that? as sometimes. But it is simpler to translate it 
in its ordinary sense of 7f, and to find the principal 
proposition at the beginning of ver. 13.—The guidance 
of converted souls is a much more delicate work than 
the labour bestowed on their conversion ; in fact, it is 
easy to employ materials in the work of their spiritual 
development which shall be more hurtful than useful. 
Now the Church is God’s house, God’s habitation, and 
into such a building no materials should enter save 
such as are worthy of its sublime destination. Oriental 
palaces and temples presented to the eye only the 
most precious materials: marble, jasper, alabaster 
(precious stones), besides gold and silver in profusion. 
This is what is still seen at the present day when one 
penetrates into the interior of the dwellings of rich 
Oriental merchants. The houses of the poor, on the 
contrary, are built of wood and of earth hardened with 
straw, and covered with thatch.—The diminutives 
xpuolov and dpydprov differ from ypvods and dpyvpos (in 
T. R.) only in this that they denote specially either 
an ingot, or a piece of gold or silver. 

God, the owner of the Church which is to become 
His dwelling, is represented here as a Lord who has 
contracted with numerous builders each charged with 
a part of the building. They are of course held bound 
to employ only materials appropriate to such an edifice, 
and to the dignity of him who means to make it His 
habitation. Most modern commentators think that 
the three kinds, whether of good or of bad materials, 
represent the doctrines taught by preachers, the didactic 
developments added by them to the fundamental truth 
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of the gospel, that of salvation. This, with shades of 

difference, is the opinion of Clement of Alexandria, | 
Erasmus, Luther, Beza, Calvin, Grotius, Neander, de 
Wette, Meyer, etc. But is not this to forget that the 
edifice to be built is not a book of dogmatics, but the 
Church itself, composed of living personalities? Other 
commentators have been led by this reflection to apply 
the figure of the various materials to the different 
classes in the membership of the Church: so Pelagius, 
Bengel, Hofmann ; preachers, according to this view, 
are regarded as responsible for the good or bad com- 
position of the churches which they instruct and guide. 
But if Paul could censure those preachers for having 
tolerated unworthy members or allowed them to make 
their way into the Church, could he have accused them 
of having voluntarily introduced them into it, as would 
be implied by the figure of the bad materials employed 
in the work? And could preachers of this kind end 
with being saved (ver. 15)? The good or bad materials 
can therefore neither represent the doctrines preachea, 
true or false, nor the members of the Church, worthy 
or unworthy. There remains only one interpretation, 
which is to a certain extent that of Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, and, in our day, of Osiander. The 
apostle means to speak of the religious and moral 
fruits produced in the Church by preaching. The 
spiritual life of the members of the flock is, in a certain 
measure, the teaching itself received, assimilated, and 
realized in practice. Hither the pastor, by his preach- 
ing, his conversation, his example, the daily acts of 
his ministry, succeeds in developing among his flock 
a, healthy religious life, drawn from communion with 
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Christ, abounding in the fruits of sanctification and 
love; and it is this strong and normal life which St. 
Paul describes under the figure of precious materials ; 
or the pastor, by his pathetic discourses, his ingenious 
explanations, succeeds indeed in attracting a great 
concourse of hearers, in producing enthusiastic ad- 
miration and lively emotions ; but all this stir is only 
external and superficial; with it all there is no real 
consecration to the Saviour. This faith without 
energy, this love without the spirit of sacrifice, this 
hope without joy or elasticity, this Christianity satu- 
rated with egoism and vanity: such are the wood, hay, 
stubble. The apostle himself sets us on the way of 
this explanation when in chap. xiii. he calls faith, 
hope, and love “the three things which remain;” 
these then are the materials which will survive intact 
the trial by fire—It was for the successors of Paul 
and Apollos to judge whether they had continued in 
the spirit which had animated the authors of the 
work. Chaps. xii.—xiv. show plainly enough that it 
was not so.—It would be a mistake to think that the 
gold, silver, precious stones represent three different 
stages of the Christian life. As, in the figure, these 
three kinds of materials have their normal place side 
by side with one another in the temple or palace, they 
must be taken to represent the different forms of 
spiritual life which are produced in souls by healthy 
evangelical preaching, 

The apostle had declared, ver. 8, that each would be 
appraised and recompensed according to the nature of 
his work. He now points out when and how this 
discrimination will take place. 
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Ver. 13. The same figure continues. The edifice 
before being inhabited by the Master must pass 
through the proof of fire, in which the materials of 
bad quality will be reduced to ashes, but from which 
the good materials will come forth intact—Commenta- 
tors are mostly at one in our time in applying the day 
of which the apostle speaks to the epoch of the Lord's 
advent. Grotius thought of the meaning of the Latin 
dies in the phrase dies docebit: “time will show.” 
Neander also held that the history of the Church is 
the grand means of putting to the proof the doctrines 
of teachers. Calvin, adopting a similar interpretation, 
understands by the day the time when true Christian 
knowledge comes out in its clearness; as happened, 
for example, at the epoch of the Reformation. But 
it is impossible to prove that this meaning, with its 
different shades, can be that of the term the day. 
Others have applied it to the date of the destruction 
of Jerusalem, because this event was particularly suited 
to dissipate in the Church the Jewish opinions which 
Paul was combating; but what Paul combats in this 
whole passage is worldly wisdom rather than theocratic 
prejudices. St. Augustine thought of the day of afflic- 
tion which puts to the proof the reality of the inner 
life; and Hofmann, of Antichrist’s great persecution, 
which will bring victory to the good, defeat to the 
bad. It seems that such was the meaning already 
given to our passage by the author of the 4idayy rav 
Sd8exa drroatédwy (the doctrine of the twelve cpostles) 
in the second century; for in chap. xvi. the warning, 
“Watch,” is first founded on the calamities of the last 
days, and next the author adds: “Then will appear, 
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like a Son of God, the seducer of the world, and the 
race of men will come els tiv mipwow rhs SoKyacias 
(into the burning of trial),” words which can only be 
taken from our passage. But, when that day is re- 
ferred to in Scripture, it is more distinctly qualified ; 
comp. Eph. vi. 13 (the evil day); Heb. iii. 8 (the day 
of temptation); 1 Pet. i. 12 (the day of visitation) ; 
Rey. ui. 10 (the hour of trial), etc. It is therefore 
more natural to abide by the first meaning: the day 
of Christ, when the separation will be made between 
believers themselves ; comp. i. 8, iv. 5.—The manifesta- 
tion which will take place at that time will be effected 
by means of fire. Many, and Meyer himself, seem to 
take this word in its literal sense, quoting as parallel 
2 Thess. 1. 8, where the Lord is represented as coming 
from heaven with flames of fire. But it must not be 
forgotten that the building to be proved exists only 
figuratively, and that consequently the fire which is 
to put it to the proof can only be also a figurative 
fire. The term therefore can only denote here the 
incorruptible judgment pronounced by the omniscience 
and consuming holiness of the Judge who appears. 
His Spirit will thoroughly explore the fruit due to 
the ministry of every preacher. When, in the Apoca- 
lypse, the judgment is described which the Lord passes 
on the Seven Churches, it is said in connection with that 
of Thyatira (ii. 18): “These. things saith the Son of 
God, who hath eyes like unto a flame of fire.” The 
look of a holy man may become an insupportable fire 
to the wicked, how much more that of the Lord! This 
penetrating look will then separate between what is 
real, solid, indestructible, and what is only transient, 
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apparent, factitious. The subject ordinarily assigned 
the verb daoxadvrretar, 1s manifested, is that of the 
preceding proposition, the day: ‘The day of Christ is 
manifested with fire or by fire. But then it seems 
no more possible to take the term fire in the figurative 
sense. Others take as subject that of the first pro- 
position of the verse, the work: “The work is mani- 
fested by means of fire.” But this sense leads to an 
intolerable tautology with the following proposition ; 
the apostle does not so repeat himself. Bengel and 
Osiander understand as subject, the Lord; but to 
reach this subject we must go back to ver. 11; then 
it is difficult to suppose that Paul would have said: 
“The Lord is manifested with fire.” Is it not better 
to take dwoxadvrrerat in the impersonal sense? ‘“ For 
it is by fire that manifestation takes place,” that is to 
say, that things are manifested as what they really are. 
This proposition enunciates not a fact, but a principle ; 
hence the verb in the present dmoxadvrrerat, which 
contrasts with the two futures the preceding (5\décer) 
and the following (80«:uace).—The 670, because, supposes 
the principle recognised, that judgment, of which fire 
is the emblem, accompanies the day of the Lord. 

From this principle flows the consequence enunciated 
in the last proposition. —If the pronoun advo is 
authentic, which is read after dp by the Vatic. and 
three other Mjj., it may be taken as relating to the 
fire: “the fire ¢tself,” that is to say: the fire in virtue 
of its own proper nature; or what seems simpler, it 
should be taken in relation to the work, épyov, and 
made the object of Soxpdce: “the fire will attest it, 
the work, so as to bring out what it is” (6rotv éort), 
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—The double result of this putting to the proof is 
described in vers. 14, 15. 

Vers. 14, 15. “If any man’s work shall abide which 
he hath built thereupon, he shall receive the reward ; 
15. if any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer 
loss [of reward]; but he himself shall be saved, yet 
so as through fire.”—Meve is generally taken as a 
_ future (weve?, shall abide), because of the future which 
~ follows xataxarceras, shall be burned. But there is no 
force in this reason; the act of burning is instantaneous ; 
hence the future, which refers to a definite time, while 
that which abides, abides always: the thought ex- 
pressed by the present péve. The puoOdv Upberas, shall 
receive the reward, might be rendered in this every- 
day form: When it shall have been recognised that 
the work was of good quality, his cheque will be paid 
to him. This reward cannot be salvation; for the 
faithful workman was already in possession of this 
supreme blessing when he was labouring. We have 
to think then of more particular privileges, such as 
the joy of being the object of the Master’s satisfaction : 
“Good and faithful servant!” then the happiness of 
seeing invested with glory the souls whom a faithful 
ministry has contributed to sanctify ; finally, the pos- 
session of a glorious position in the new state of things 
established by the Lord at His Parousia: “Thou hast 
gained ten pounds; receive power over ten cities” 
(Luke xix. 17). 

Ver. 15. To understand the picture which the apostle 
draws of the opposite result, we must undoubtedly 
suppose the workmen occupying the portion of the 
building which has been committed to them, and to 
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which they are putting the last touch. In proportion 
as the fire, set to the building, consumes the combus- 
tible materials of which the bad workman has made 
use, the latter of course finds himself in danger of 
perishing along with his work; if he is saved, it can 
only be by escaping through the flames, and thanks 
to the solidity of the foundation.—The second future 
kataxanoetat, shall be burned, is an ancient form 
(Homer, Hesiod) which had been replaced by the 
first future xav@jcoua, and which reappears in the 
later Greek writers. By the perishable work of this 
labourer, Paul understands the Christian life without 
seriousness, humility, self-denial, personal communion 
with Christ, which has been produced among the 
members of the Church by the ministry of a preacher 
solely concerned to move sensibility, to charm the 
mind and please his audience.—The loss, fia, with 
which he is threatened, consists above all in the proved 
uselessness of his labour and in its destruction, which 
will take place under his own eyes. With what pain 
will he contemplate the merely external fruits of his 
brilliant or profound preaching passing away in smoke ! 
Then he will see himself refused the reward of the 
faithful servant, the honourable position in Christ’s 
kingdom, to which he imagined himself entitled: the 
payment of his cheque will be refused him. 

But the apostle adds that this worker shall be saved. 
Chrysostom and the old Greek commentators under- 
stood the word save here in the sense of keep: “kept 
in Gehenna to suffer for ever.” But the pronoun 
aitos establishes an evident contrast between the re- 
ward lost and the person saved ; then the verb cafew, to 
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save, is always taken in a favourable sense; Paul would 
have required to say in the sense indicated rnpyOycerar, 
shall be kept ; finally, the Sa rupés, through fire, is not 
identical with é zupi, in fire. The apostle certainly 
means, that though this workman has put bad materials 
into the building, yet because he built on the founda- 
tion he will not be given over to condemnation. But 
if he reaches salvation, it will only be through the 
furnace, like one who is obliged, in order to save his 
life, to pass through the flames. This furnace compre- 
hends all the terrors of this judgment: the shame of 
this revelation, the horror caused by the look of the 
offended Judge, the grief of seeing the work on which 
he congratulated himself reduced to nothingness, and 
the souls whom he thought he had built up incapable 
of undergoing the last trial, and lost partly through 
his fault ...! “I have searched myself and I have 
found myself,” said a dying pastor; “this is all the 
punishment God reserves for me.” Were not these the 
first kindlings of the fire of which the apostle here speaks? 

Some Catholic commentators have thought to find 
in the words, as through fire, a proof in favour of 
the doctrine of purgatory, and the Council of Florence, 
in 1439, based the dogma on this passage (Edwards). 
This is to forget,—1. that the fire is allegorical like the 
building ; 2. that it is only teachers who are in ques- 
tion; 3. that the trial indicated is a means of valuation, 
not of purification; 4. that this fire is lighted at Christ's 
coming, and consequently does not yet burn in the 
interval between the death of Christians and that 
advent ; 5. that the salvation of the worker, of which — 
Paul speaks, takes place not by, but in spite of the fire. 
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There is something more serious than to build badly, 
and that is to do violence to what is already built. 
Such is the relation between the following passage, 
vers. 16-20, and the preceding. Hofmann well states 
this transition: ‘‘Paul passes from those who took 
upon them, without serious reflection, to continue his 
work at Corinth, to those who did not fear to destroy 
the fruit of his labour.” Only it need not be said: of 
his labour; for he has not given himself out as one 
of the émovcoSonoivtes, of those who have raised the 
building on the foundation laid. We must therefore 
speak of the work done, and successfully done, after 
Paul’s ministry. To whom are we to ascribe such 
labour if not to Apollos, who had watered what the 
apostle had planted? As, then, it was impossible to 
apply to this teacher the figure of the bad workman 
in the previous picture, it is still more impossible to 
apply to him the figure of the destroyers in the 
following representation. And since the labour of 
demolition, about to be spoken of, is attributed to that 
same human wisdom spoken of in chap. i., we find the 
opinion confirmed which we had expressed in explain- 
ing the chapter, viz. that it had no reference whatever 
to the ministry of Apollos. 

Vers. 16, 17. “ Know ye not that ye are a temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 
17. If any man destroy the temple of God, him* will 
God destroy ;? for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.”—The asyndeton between vers. 15 and 


1 ADEFGSyrsch read avrov, instead of rovrov, the reading of T. R. 
with s BCLP. 

2 DEFGLP read Qéespss (destroys), instead of Qdepes (shall destroy), 
the reading of T. R. with x ABC. 
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16 is to be remarked ; it is as if, on occasion of what 
the apostle has just said about bad workers, a sudden 
view took possession of his heart, that of the gravity 
of the act of those workmen who not only build badly, 
but who destroy what is already constructed. Every- 
thing in this abrupt transition betrays emotion; the 
interrogative form: Know ye not . . .? which appeals 
to the conscience of the Church and to the livelier 
feeling which it should have of its own dignity; the 
phrase, temple of God, forming a step higher than 
the simple buslding (ver. 9); finally, the two analogous 
gradations, that of the first $0epew, destroy, rising 
above the act of bad building thereon, and that of the 
second ¢0eipew, denoting the punishment, rising above 
the simple fact of Sxpwodc0a, suffering loss (of reward). 
—We must avoid translating, “the temple of God.” 
The Church of Corinth is not the universal Church. 
The absence of the article before vads, temple, makes 
this word the indication of a simple quality: “Ye are 
a temple of God; ye partake of the sacred character 
of such a building!” This applies to every believer 
at Corinth, and at the same time to the Church as a 
whole. And how do they all possess such a dignity ? 
The following proposition explains: God dwells in 
Christ, and Christ by the Holy Spirit dwells in the 
believer. The Father and the Son, according to the 
promise of Jesus, thus make, by the Spirit, “their 
abode in him” (John xiv. 23). The same figure: Eph, 
i. 19-22; 1 Pet. ii. 4, 5.—The adjunct év spin, in you, 
may signify within you or in the midst of you. The 
context speaks rather in favour of the second meaning, 
since Paul is addressing the Church as such. But as 
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God dwells among believers only on condition of 
dwelling in them, the second meaning implies the 
first. Is the apostle thinking of the temple of Jeru- 
salem, for which henceforth the Church, the true 
spiritual temple, is to be substituted Possibly. Now 
if it was a sacrilege to profane the shadow, what will 
it be to do violence to the body (Col. ii. 17)! 

Ver. 17. Again an asyndeton. Ver. 16 was the 
minor of the syllogism of which ver. 17 is the major : 
“Ye area temple .. .; he is destroyed who destroys 
a temple .. ., therefore...” The conclusion which 
ig self-evident is understood.—The future $Oepe?, shall 
destrey, is no doubt the true reading, though the 
present POeipe might also be defended as the present 
of the idea, and consequently of certain realization. 
In ver. 15, notwithstanding the loss of the reward 
(the typv0dc0as), the salvation of the workman was 
reserved; here, it is excluded. The punishment in- 
ereases with the guilt: “As thou has treated the 
house of God, thou shalt be treated.” The Greco-Lat. 
reading, airy, him, emphasizes the identity of the man 
who has destroyed and who is destroyed. But the 
Alex. and Byz. reading, toirov, ham, this man, is at 
once better supported and more forcible-—The follow- 
ing proposition gives us to know the wherefore of this 
severe treatment; the dignity of the building to which 
this sacrilegious workman does violence. The force 
of the proof rests on the attribute dys, holy. What 
is holy, that is to say, consecrated to God, partakes of 
the inviolability of God Himself.—The apostle finding 
it superfluous to enunciate the conclusion in full, 


contents himself with suggesting it by the last words ; 
N 
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“a holy temple, which ye are.” The plural pronoun 
oitwes is a case of attraction from the following dpeis. 
This relative pronoun of quality is to be connected not 
with vads only, nor with &yos only, but with the entire 
phrase, vaos &yios, holy temple. 
To what persons did this warning and threatening 
apply? Evidently to those who had laboured at 
Corinth in such a way that they had ended with 
disorganizing the Church, poisoning its religious and 
moral life, and compromising the Divine work so 
happily begun and carried forward in that great city. 
Here it is, as it seems to me, that we find the full 
explanation of the end of chap. ii., where Paul spoke 
of the psychical or natural man, distinguishing him 
from the yet carnal Christian (iii. 1-4). The majority 
of the Church of Corinth belonged to the second 
category ; but there was certainly a minority in it 
whom the apostle ranked in the first. It was they 
whom he had in view in the last two so severe verses 
of chap. ii.: the man who has only his natural under- 
standing; and it is to them he returns in the verses 
immediately following, where he again, as in chap. i, 
puts worldly wisdom on its trial. We have already 
said: these various passages, as it seems to us, can 
only concern those of Christ, as they are unmasked 
in the Second Epistle. But why does the apostle 
address this warning not to the guilty themselves, 
but to the Church: “Know ye not that ye are a 
temple of God,” and all that follows? It is because 
he wishes to excite the whole Church to a holy 
indignation, and to call forth within it a vigorous re- 
action against the authors of these troubles ; comp. 
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the appeal to the vigilance of believers, Phil. in. 2: 
“Beware of evil workers.” In the following verses, 
Paul shows the source of the evil, as he had already 
pointed it out in chap. i, in order to open the eyes 
of both. 

Ver. 18. “ Let no man deceive himself; if any man 
thinketh that he is wise among you, let him become a 
fool in this world, that he may become wise.”—Again 
an asyndeton, testifying to the emotion which fills the 
apostle’s heart.—The illusion, to which he points in 
the first words of the verse, according to some, is the 
security in which those teachers live, not suspecting 
the danger which they run (vers. 16,17). But the words 
el tis Soxe?, of any man thinketh, imagines, claims, lead 
us rather to connect the idea of self-decewing with what 
follows. There are people who have claims to wisdom, 
and who display their eloquence within the Church. 
Edwards concludes from the év tpiv, among you, that 
if they were among them, they were not of them; 
otherwise Paul would have said, ris tuav. The fact 
that those people were strangers may be true, but the 
term used does not necessarily say so. Its meaning is 
rather this: “If any individual whatever, Corinthian 
or other, while preaching the gospel in your assemblies, 
assumes the part of the wise man and the reputation 
of a profound thinker (iv. 10), let him assure himself 
that he will not attain to true wisdom till he has passed 
through a crisis in which that wisdom of his with which 
he is puffed up will perish, and after which only he 
will receive the wisdom which is from above.” This 
crisis of death to false wisdom is what the apostle 
characterizes by the words; let ham become a fool! 
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To renounce this imaginary wisdom, which is only a 
human conception, to own his ignorance in what con- 
cerns the great matter of salvation, and, after taking 
hold of Christ crucified, who is foolishness to the wise 
of this world, to draw from Him the Divine wisdom 
which He has revealed to the world, such is the only 
way of realizing the claim expressed in the words, 
“thinketh he is wise.”—Does the phrase, & 76 aidu 
TovT@, in this world, belong to the preceding or the 
succeeding proposition ? in other words, does this 
adjunct qualify the idea of being wise in the Church, 
or that of becoming a fool? In the former case the 
words would characterize a preacher who tries to gain 
the reputation of wisdom among Christians by putting 
himself forward in the midst of them as the representa- 
twe of the wisdom of the world. In the latter case 
Paul would say: “If thou claimest to be a Wise man 
in the Church, well! But in that case begin with 
humbling thy reason, accepting the foolishness of the 
cross, and with thus becoming a fool in the eyes of the 
wise of the world, and then thou shalt be able to become 
really the organ of Divine wisdom in the Church,” 
Notwithstanding the able pleading of Riickert in favour 
of the former meaning, we think, with Hofmann, that 
the second deserves the preference. The antithesis 
between the among you and the in this world stands 
out more precisely, and the sense is simpler. — The 
following verses justify the necessity of dying to the 
wisdom of the world. Of old has not God, the only 
wise, charged it with foolishness? Two scriptural 
declarations are alleged in proof, 

Vers, 19, 20. “For the wisdom of this world is 
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foolishness with God. For it is written, ‘He that 
taketh the wise in their craftiness.’ 20. And again, 
‘The Lord knoweth the reasonings of the wise, that 
they are vain.’”—The first passage declares the power- 
lessness of the wisdom of the world to reach the ends 
at which it aims, consequently its vanity from the 
standpoint of utility. It is taken from Job v. 13. 
The devices of the wise themselves become the net in 
which God takes them, so that they are forced in the 
end to confess that the more subtle, the more foolish 
they have been. The verb Spdéocew, to close the Jist 
upon (from Spd&, the fist), is much more expressive 
than the word «aradaySdvew used by the LXX. to 
render the Hebrew term. The apostle likewise im- 
proves the translation of the LXX. by substituting for 
gpovncis, prudence, the word mavovpyia, from wav and 
épyov, the capacity for doing everything, not in good, 
but in evil, to attain the end in view. 

Ver. 20. This passage is taken from Ps. xciv. 11. It 
proclaims the emptiness of human wisdom, not now as 
to its result, but as to its very essence. The Hebrew 
and the LXX. say, “the thoughts of man.” The 
apostle says, of the wise, because it is through them 
that mankind exercise their understanding.—The verb 
knowing has two objects in the original texts (Hebrew 
and Greek), as is often the case; first, the object 
known, the thought; then what God knows of those 
thoughts: that they are vain. We cannot render this 
forcible turn of expression in French.\—The apostle 
here judges human wisdom only from the point of view 


1 (Our Authorized English Version imitates the Hebrew and Greek. 
—Tr.] 
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of the discovery and attainment of salvation. He 
certainly respects every sincere effort to discover the 
truth (Phil. iv. 8); but salvation is a thought of 
God superior to all the discoveries of human wisdom 
(ii. 6-8). 

Though he had addressed the whole Church (ver. 17 : 
Ye are ...), it was those who encouraged disorders 
whom the apostle had indirectly threatened in the fore- 
going verses. The three following verses contain the 
direction which it remains to him to give to the Church 
itself as to its conduct toward Christ’s true ministers. 
They are therefore the conclusion of the passage begun 
i 5, 

VERS. 21-23. 

Ver. 21. ‘So then, let no man glory in men, for all 
things are yours.”—The apostle began by reminding 
the Corinthians of what preachers are in relation to the 
Church: servants (ministers) of the one Lord; then, 
in a passage which may be regarded as an episode, he 
put before the eyes of the Church and of ministers 
themselves the grave responsibility incurred by the 
latter (vers. 10-20). Now he concludes; this is shown 
by the particle of transition dcte, so that; we can only 
translate it here by so then, because of the following 
imperative. We shall see that this same conjunction 
is ordinarily used in this Epistle to announce the prac- 
tical conclusion to be drawn from a foregoing statement 
of doctrine ; comp. vii. 38, xi. 33, xiv. 39, xv. 58.—On 
the imperative after dere, see on 1. 831.—To glory in 
a person can only mean: to boast of one’s relation 
to him, to take honour from belonging to him, as a 
servant or a disciple takes glory from the name of an 
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illustrious master. It is an allusion to the formulas: 
“Tam of Paul,... Apollos,...” etc. Far from its being 
believers who belong to their teachers, it is much rather 
these who belong to them; and not only their teachers, 
but all things. Stoic wisdom had said: Omnia sapi- 
entis sunt, because the wise man can make use of every- 
thing, even of what is adverse to him. The believer 
can say so with a yet loftier and surer title, because he 
belongs to God, who puts all things at the service of 
His own. It is in this sense that Paul says, Rom. 
viii. 28: “All things work together for good to them 
that love God.” As he develops it in the same passage, 
God, in His eternal plan, has disposed all things with 
a view to the salvation and glory of those who He 
knew beforehand would believe on His Son. The con- 
tents of this wdvta, all things, are detailed in the fol- 
lowing enumeration, which has been called, not without 
reason, “the inventory of the possessions of the child 
of God,” and in which death itself figures. 

Vers. 22, 23. “ Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things 
to come, all are yours; 23. and ye are Christ's, and 
Christ is God’s.”—In the front are placed the names of 
the three teachers who had been made party chiefs, and 
in connection with whom all this instruction is given. 
To express his conclusion, Paul has only to give back 
the three formulas. Instead of saying, “I am Paul’s,” 
the Corinthian should say, “Paul is mine.” The 
Church is the end; the ministers are the means. 
Peter, with his personal memories of the life of Jesus, 
Apollos, with his knowledge of the Scriptures and the 
irresistible charm of his eloquence, Paul, with his supe- 
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rior knowledge of God’s plan for the salvation of the 
world and his incomparable apostolic activity, are not 
masters to whom the Church should bow as a vassal, 
but gifts bestowed on it, and which it is bound to turn 
to advantage, without despising one or going into 
raptures over another. Paul cannot, of course, give 
back the watchword of the fourth party in the same 
way ; for in itself this formula exactly expressed the 
truth. We shall see, by and by, how he brings it back 
to its true meaning. 

These three gifts represent one and the same idea, 
that of the ministry, that is to say, in general, gifts of a 
spiritual order. In contrast to them Paul names the 
world, the totality of beings who, outside the Church, 
may tell on the lot of believers, or of the Church itself. 
Animate or inanimate, the creatures obey Christ who has 
received power over all things, and, through Him, the 
Church, which is His body (Eph. i. 22).—Of the powers 
acting in the world there are two, of formidable and 
mysterious greatness, which seem to decide the course 
of the universe, life and death. The first comprehends 
all phenomena which are characterized by force, health, 
productiveness; the second, all those which betray 
weakness, sickness, decay. From the one or other of 
these two forces proceed all the hostile influences of 
which the believer feels himself the object. But he 
knows also that he is not their puppet ; for it is Christ 
his Lord who guides and tempers their action. Chry- 
sostom, Grotius, and others have restricted the applica- 
tion of these two terms, life and death, to the teachers 
of the Church. But the apostle, on the contrary, would 
have them taken in their widest generality.—To these 
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two pairs, that of the spiritual order and the terrestrial 
order, and that of life and death, the apostle adds a 
third in relation to time, things present, and things to 
come. ‘The participle ra éveotdta, strictly : what is 
imminent, here, as often, in contrast to “ things future,” 
takes the sense of things present. It comprehends all 
that can happen us in the present state of things, and 
as long as we form part of it; while the things to come 
denote the great expected transformation, with its 
eternal consequences. Then the apostle sums up his 
enumeration by reproducing the bold paradox with 
which he had begun: “ Yea, I tell you, all is yours,” 
It is easy to see what the apostle wishes: to exalt the 
consciousness of this Church, which is degrading itself 
by dependence on weak human instruments (avOparas, 
ver. 21), to the height of its glorious position in 
Christ. He strives to restore it to self-respect. It is 
the same intention which comes out in the following 
words. 

Ver. 23. We might be tempted to give the words, 
and ye are Christ’s, a restrictive meaning: “Ye are 
His alone, not your teachers’.” But in the two ana- 
logous propositions, that which precedes and that which 
follows, Paul certainly does not mean: “ All things are 
only yours,” and “Christ is only God’s.” It is not 
restrictions we have here, but strong affirmations; the 
thought is not limited, it rises. “ All things are the 
Church’s, because it belongs itself to Christ, and 
depends on Him.” It is in this saying, and ye are 
Christ's, that allusion is found to the fourth party. It 
is not merely a few presumptuous people, puffed up 
with conceit of their own wisdom, who can say: And 
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as for me, I am Christ's; this is the privilege of the 
whole Church.—And, as if to put the last stroke to the 
annihilation of all human glory, Paul denies it even in 
the person of that Lord in whom all mankind might 
legitimately glory: and Christ is God's. As the 
Church possesses all things because it depends on 
Christ, Christ possesses all things because He depends 
on God; comp. xi. 8. God in Christ, such then for 
man is the one subject of glorying (i. 31). It has been 
asked, from the first ages of the Church, whether these 
words referred to Christ as man, or as a Divine Being. 
The old commentators and several of the Fathers, even 
Athanasius (see Edwards), applied them to the eternal _ 
relation between the Son and the Father. This is 
done also by Meyer, Kling, etc. Hence would follow 
the subordination of the Son to the Father, even within 
the Trinity. Others, Augustine, Calvin, Olshausen, 
de Wette, Edwards, apply them to Christ only in His 
humanity, in order to maintain the essential equality 
of the Father and the Son. It must be remembered, 
above all, that they refer to the Lord in His present 
state of glory, for it is as glorified that He is the Head 
of the Church. But this itself proves that the first 
explanation is not less true than the second; they are 
as inseparable from one another as the two states, the 
human and Divine, in the person of the exalted Christ. 
That is to say, we apply the notion of dependence con- 
tained in Paul’s expression, not only to the Lord’s 
humanity, but also to His Divinity. Is not this 
implied besides in the names of Son and Word used 
to denote His Divine being? And is not Beet right in 
affirming that only this notion of the essential sub- 
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ordination of the Son to the Father enables us to 
conceive the unity in the Divine Trinity? The mean- 
ing therefore is, that as to His one and indivisible 
person as Son of God and Son of man, Jesus receives 
all from the Father, and consequently belongs to Him 
wholly. It is on this absolute dependence that His 
universal sovereignty rests. 

As soon as the Church of Corinth rises to the view 
of these relations, what will become of the miserable 
desire among its members to magnify themselves and 
to turn what may be wanting to others into a ground 
of self-satisfaction ? How will it be possible for one, 
when he contemplates the absolute dependence in 
which the Son abides relatively to the Father, still 
to glory in himself or in another? Hach believer 
will possess everything, even the eminent teachers 
who enable him to make progress, as gifts from His 
hand. 

After thus making the Corinthians ashamed of their 
guilty infatuations, it only remains to the apostle to 
check the rash judgments in which some indulge 
respecting him: this is what he does in the following 
passage, which closes this section. 


IV. 1-5. 


Ver. 1. “Let a man so account of us as of ministers 
of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God.”—After 
explaining what preachers are not, to show that no man 
should make himself dependent on them, the apostle 
declares what they wre, to withdraw them from the 
rash judgments of the members of the Church. He 
does so first by continuing to speak of himself and 
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Apollos (us; comp. vi. 6), then he speaks singly of 
himself (me, v. 3).—The word otras, thus, which begins 
this passage, has been understood in the sense of so 
then. Thus taken, it would connect this passage with 
the preceding, announcing a consequence drawn from 
it. But vers. 21-23 had already drawn the con- 
sequence (dare, ver. 21) from the preceding exposition. 
And the logical relation between what follows and 
what precedes would rather be that of contrast. The 
end of ver. 23 had raised the readers to such a height, 
that the apostle does not care to connect with it what 
follows by any particle whatever, and continues by an 
asyndeton. It seems to me indeed, as to Riickert, 
that the oirws is nothing else than the antecedent of 
of the s, as, which follows ; comp. John vu. 46 ; Eph. 
v. 33; James il. 12, ete. The meaning is: “ See how 
you ought to regard us.”—The word dv@pwmos might 
be translated by the French pronoun on; perhaps it is 
better rendered by each;* comp. xi. 28. Edwards sees 
in the use of the word an imitation of the Hebrew 
Isch. Bengel thinks that the term is intended to 
contrast man’s judgment with that of God. I think 
the apostle wishes it to be felt that he is addressing 
the Church in the person of each of its members, 
and recalling to their minds the notion of ignorance 
and weakness attached to the condition of man.—The 
term dmnpérns, which we translate by minister, strictly 
denotes a man who acts as rower under the orders of 
some one (676 and épéoow) ; he is a man labouring freely 
in the service of others: it here denotes the acting and 
laborious side of the Christian ministry. The term 


1 [Our English translation renders literally. —Tr.] 
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oixovomos, steward, dispenser, denotes, among the 
ancients, a confidential slave to whom the master 
intrusts the direction of his house, and in particular 
the care of distributing to all the servants their tasks 
and provisions (Luke xii. 42). This second term 
designates preachers as administrators of a truth 
which is not theirs, but their master’s, It relates to 
the inward and spiritual side of the work of the 
ministry. —The trust administered by them is the 
mysteries of God. This term mystery, in the singular, 
denotes the plan of salvation in general (see on ii. 7). 
In the plural, it relates to the different designs in- 
cluded in this plan. The plural is here connected 
with the idea of distribution associated with that of 
steward. Perhaps Paul makes allusion to the choice 
which Apollos and he required to make among the 
manifold materials of Christian teaching, in order to 
use in every case only those which were appropriate to 
the state of the Corinthians (iii. 2).—The genitives 
of Christ and of God, which are certainly related to 
those of ii. 23, remind us that preachers, as labouring 
in the active service of Christ, the Head of the 
Church, and charged with distributing to it the 
truths of God, have to give account before these 
supreme authorities and not before the members of 
the Church. They go where Christ sends them, and 
deliver what God has given them. They are not to 
be judged tm this respect. The only thing that can 
be asked of them, is to be faithful in the way in which 
they fulfil the missions confided to them, and in which 
they conform their teaching to the measure of light 
which they have received, 
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Ver. 2. “Now what? remains’ to require* of 
stewards is, that a man be found faithful.” — The 
meaning of the received reading (6 5€ Aowrov Gyretrae 

. ba) is this: “As to what may be required more- 
over (dourov, for the rest) of stewards, ibAsithate, Jc: 
According to this reading, the apostle means: the 
ministry of teaching being once confided by God to a 
man, the question is no longer if he is more or less 
eloquent, more or less profound, more or less captivat- 
ing,—God, who chose and sent him, has alone to do 
with all these questions,—but only if he is faathful, 
that is to say, if he gives out conscientiously what is 
committed to him, if he puts all the gifts and powers 
with which he is endowed into the service of this 
task; if, as a devoted servant, he has only one 
interest, the cause of his Master. He can only be 
called to account for the conscientious use of what he 
has received.—This clear and natural meaning suits the 
context and leaves nothing to be desired. But several 
Mjj. of the three families present different readings. 
Some (A CDFG P) read Se Xorov Snreite, which 
would signify: “For the rest in these circumstances 
seek in stewards that each be found faithful. . .” 
This meaning is inadmissible. In such a sentence 
two things, it is plain, are mixed up: an exhortation 
addressed to particular persons, the Corinthian readers 
(seek), and a general principle (in stewards ; each, tis). 
The Sinait. attempts to remedy this awkwardness 

1T. BR. reads 0 d¢ (now that which) with E L and the most of the Mnn., 
whilex ABC DFG P It. Syr. read wide (in these cirewmstances). 

2 After roimov, S reads zs (something or what is it which ?). 


3 'T. R. with BL Mon. It. Syr. reads Cnrerras (it ts sought), while x 
ACDEEFGFP read Cnreire (seek). 
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by introducing after Aowev a m1, which can only be 
taken in an interrogative sense: “In these circum- 
stances, moreover, what else seek ye in stewards, than 
that each ...%” The meaning is good in itself; 
only, instead of in stewards, there would need to be 
mus. For if this question expresses a consequence 
to be drawn from ver. 1, as the word #Se would 
demand 1 this state of things, it would require to be 
m us (these particular stewards), and not in stewards 
in general. The rvs following is likewise suitable only 
to a maxim.—There remains the reading of B: é8e 
Nourov Enreitar wa: “In this state of things, the only 
thing sought (Aozzrop, the only thing which remains) in 
stewards is that . . .” This reading, though admitted 
by most commentators of our day, is no more ad- 
missible than the preceding, and for the same reason. 
The de, in this state of things, can relate only to the 
case of ver. 1, and consequently to the ministers 
denoted by the pas, ws (Paul and Apollos), while the 
words : im stewards, give to this saying the character 
of an entirely general rule of conduct. We must there- 
fore return to the reading and sense of the T. R. This 
is one of those cases in which all the presumptions of 
external criticism are of no avail, whatever may be 
said against exegetical reasons. It is easy enough to 
explain what has given rise to the corruption of the 
text in part of the documents of the three families, 
and so early as in the old versions. The beginning 
was made by substituting for Syreiras, 1s sought, the 
imperative Syreire, seek, either to continue the series of 
the preceding imperatives (xavydcOe, AoyitécOw), and to 
give to the sentence a hortative turn (the same error 
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as in most of the Mjj., Rom. v. 1: éyopev, and 1 Cor. 
xv. 49: gopécwpev), or as a mistake arising from the 
pronunciation of au (in Syretrac) as «. The imperative 
once admitted, led to the change of 6 6é into dde to 
make this verse an application of the idea of the pre- 
ceding verse.—Aourdv, moreover, that is to say : beyond 
what God and Christ give to their agents ; comp. the 
expressions : “the grace given unto me,” ili. 10, and the 
as exer, iii. 5.—The relation between the two ideas 
of seeking and finding is evident. It is this relation 
which justifies the use of the conjunction ia, that. 
Men seek with the view of finding.—The idea of the 
verse therefore is: that the only thing for which the 
steward is responsible, is his fidelity. Now this is 
the very point on which man’s judgment is incom- 
petent, vers. 3-5. 

Vers. 3, 4. “But with me it is a very small 
thing that I should be judged, of you or of a human 
tribunal; yea, I judge not mine own self. 4. For I 
know nothing against myself; yet am I not hereby 
justified ; but* he that judgeth me is the Lord.”— 
The two previous verses related to preachers in general, 
especially to Apollos and Paul. From this verse, the 
application becomes wholly personal to Paul. For in 
what he proceeds to declare, the apostle can evidently 
make no affirmation except in so far as concerns him- 
self.— Epot: “with me (at least).” Paul cannot know 
whether Apollos thought like him on this point.—The 
preposition eis, which indicates motion, or tendency to 
a point, is slightly incorrect, with the verb of rest, éovv, 
It indicates the progressive reduction to a minimum of 


1 Tnstead of o ds, § reads o yep (for He), 
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value, in proportion as the apostle weighs the judg- 
ments which are passed on him at Corinth. These 
unfavourable judgments become more and more with 
him the last thing which disquiets him.—The that 
(a) does not entirely lose the notion of aim: Paul 
has no interest whatever with a view to the fact that 
these judgments exist or do not exist.— The term 
avOpwrivn iyuépa, which we render by a human 
tribunal, literally signifies a human day, a day of 
human assizes. The word day is used in the same 
way in the Latin phrase diem dicere. — These last 
words contain a softening of what Paul had just said 
of the small value which he attaches to the judgments 
of certain Corinthians. The same indifference he feels 
in regard to all human judgment in general.—The 
term dvaxpivew denotes rather the examination than 
the judgment; but as the examination issues in a 
sentence, and as we have no verb to render the strict 
sense, we must translate by the word judge.—Once 
on this way, the apostle goes to the very end. He 
does not himself feel adequate to judge himself 
with certainty. The ddd indicates the gradation: 
“‘T refuse not only the judgment of others, but also 
that of myself;” comp. 2 Cor. vii. 11. He feels 
that in his inner man there are unexplored recesses 
which do not allow him to discover thoroughly the 
real state of things, the full integrity of his own 
fidelity, and consequently to pronounce a valid sen- 
tence on himself. 

Ver. 4. His inmost conscience does not upbraid him 
with any unfaithfulness ; but for all that (év rovr@), he 


is not yet iustified, that is to say, found irreproachable, 
) 
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by Him who searches the hearts and reins (ver. 5). It 
is usually objected that in this so simple sense, held by 
Chrysostom, Calvin, de Wette, Osiander, Edwards, the 
term SiKcawobebar, to be justified, is taken in a purely 
moral sense, quite different from the ordinary dogmatic 
sense which it has in Paul’s writings. That is not 
exact. The meaning of the word to be justified 
remains at bottom always the same: to be declared 
just. Only this declarative act is applied to another 
period, and given forth under other conditions than 
in the use which the apostle ordinarily makes of it. 
The time in question here is the day of judgement, 
not the hour of conversion ; and consequently the con- 
dition of justification is not faith only, but holiness 
and fidelity, fruits of faith. At the time of conversion 
a man is declared just without yet being so; in the 
day of Judgment, to be declared such he must be so 
in reality. The declarative sense of the word justify 
remains therefore as the basis of the use which the 
apostle here makes of the term; it is exactly the same 
in the passage Rom. ii. 13. — Melanchthon, Calvin, 
Riickert, Meyer, Beet maintain the application of the 
term to justification by faith in the ordinary sense of 
the word. The following is the wholly different ex- 
planation which they give of the verse: “It is to no 
purpose that I feel myself guilty of nothing ; it is not 
thereupon that my justification rests, but on Christ 
alone.” Riickert and Meyer allege in particular the 
position of the words é» tovre, in this, after the 
negative ov, a position which makes the negative, 
instead of bearing on the verb, bear on & Toute ; it 
is not therefore the being justified which is denied, 
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but the being justified on this (ground), that is to say, 
through the fidelity of which Paul is conscious. He 
means: “I am justified not by this, but by some- 
thing else.” His system was well enough known, 
Ruckert thinks, to make every one comprehend what 
was the other understood way. But Osiander rightly 
answers, that in this case, what Paul affirms so ener- 
getically is a thing which is understood of itself. Who 
could imagine that the apostle thought of founding 
on his present apostolical fidelity the absolution of all 
the sins of his past life? Then it would be strange if 
in opposition to the means of justification, which he so 
expressly excludes, he purely and simply should under- 
stand that which he maintains. Finally, vers. 3 and 5 
manifestly transporting us to the day of judgment, 
we are obliged to refer ver. 4 also to that time. As 
to the position of the & rotr@ (for this) after the 
negative, it is intended to emphasize the idea of for 
this in the sense of ‘even for this,’ without there 
necessarily being a contrast to any other way of justi- 
fication.—According to an explanation not infrequent 
in Catholic writers, the apostle is supposed here to 
express the uncertainty in which he is plunged as to 
his state of grace, and to teach thereby even the im- 
possibility of the Christian’s attaining the assurance 
of salvation here below, unless by an exceptional 
revelation. Calvin has already set aside this mis- 
understanding. Paul denies the competency of any 
human judge whatever, even himself. But if he did 
not obtain from God the full approbation after which he 
aspires, and to which he hopes he has a right, it would 
not follow in his view that his salvation was thereby 
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compromised. Has he not just affirmed that the work- 
man who has built with bad materials, but on the true 
foundation, shall not perish, but lose only the reward 
of his work? How, then, should he put his own state 
of grace in doubt for some unfaithfulness which re- 
mained unperceived even by his conscience ? Though 
blameable in one point, he would not therefore be 
rejected, 

If the meaning which we reject had been the one 
Paul had in view, he must. have gone on to say : “ For 
it is the Lord who justifieth me.” He says on the 
contrary, thinking of the judgment: “ Now it is the 
Lord who maketh the examination.” —The Sinait. 
reads ydp instead of 64, which gives an excellent 
meaning: “I am not justified by the fact of my 
good conscience ; for He who maketh the only valid 
examination, is the Lord.” But the dé, however, better 
emphasizes the distinction between this J udge, whose 
examination alone is competent, and the fallible man 
who claims to pose as judge. — The pres. participle 
dvaxpivey indicates the permanent function, the office. 
“He is the investigator of my life.” 

Ver. 5. “Therefore judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who even! will bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest 
the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man 
have praise of God.”—This verse is, as it were, the 
full period put to the personal application which Paul 
has just made in vers. 1-4. The dare, so that, there- 
fore corresponds to that of iii. 21. There the meaning 
was: therefore no infatuation !—Here: therefore no 

1 DEF G It. omit xa (even). 
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judgment!— The w is rather a qualifying pronoun 
than the indication of the object of «pivere : “Do not 
pass any judgment!”—The words, before the time, 
are explained by what follows : t2lJ the Lord come, the 
true Judge. This character which belongs to Him 
exclusively is explained by the two following relative 
propositions. In fact, the infallible judgment of a 
human life supposes two things: the revelation of 
the acts of that life in their totality, even the most 
unknown, and the manifestation of the inner springs 
of the will, in the acts known or unknown. This is 
what Paul means by the two phrases : “ the things of 
darkness” and “ the counsels of the hearts.” The 
hidden acts, which will be brought to light, are not 
only the bad, but also the good (Matt. vi. 3, 4,6; 1 
Tim. v. 23-25). It is the more necessary to have regard 
to the last here as there is no question afterwards 
except that of prazse.—The inner springs and feelings 
are what determine the true quality of actions in the 
eyes of God ; it is therefore on the complete knowledge 
of them that the just appreciation of a human life 
rests.—The «ai before ¢wtice:, which we have trans- 
lated by even, which others render by also, has been 
variously understood. Osiander, Riickert: “He will 
come not only to judge, but also to set in light.” 
This sense is inadmissible; for the second of these 
deeds should not, follow but precede the first. Meyer: 
“ Among other things, at His coming, He will also do 
this (set in light).” But why allude to other things, 
and what are those things? Hofmann establishes a 
correlation between the two «aé in the sense of: both 

page or 01: not only .’.<!, but’ also,’ “But 
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why emphasize so strongly the hardly appreciable shade 
between the two almost synonymous verbs? It seems 
to me that the first «aé, rendered by even, bears on the 
two following verbs, and contrasts the whole portion of 
the life known by other men with that which the Lord 
only knows and which He will then manifest. The 
second «xa, and, serves only to connect the two parallel 
and equivalent verbs:—The and then brings out the 
gravity of this time of complete revelation ; it con- 
trasts it with the premature judgments of the Corin- 
thians (before the tame). — Praise: the true praise, 
that which will run no risk of being changed into 
a sentence of condemnation by a higher tribunal, 
like the premature praises which the Corinthians 
decreed to their favourite teachers. What a sting 
lay in this last word addressed both to the frivolous 
admirers and to the self-sufficient orators who had 
excited this profane enthusiasm! From the passage 
about to follow, iv. 18-21, we shall be able to gather 
to what point things were already going at Corinth in 
this painful direction. 


4. Pride the first cause of the evil (iv. 6-21). 


Here is the final and general application of the 
whole first part, relating to the divisions which had 
arisen in the Church. The apostle, after reminding 
the Corinthians of the true nature of the gospel, and 
deducing as a consequence that of the Christian 
ministry, makes palpable the vice which is eating 
into them : spiritual pride. He passes here from the 
defensive to the offensive; he has justified himself 
against the frivolous and rash criticisms of the 
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Corinthians; he proceeds now to their judgment.— 
Ver. 6 is the transition from the foregoing exposition 
to the practical conclusion. 

Ver. 6. “Now these things, brethren, 1 have pre- 
sented, by way of applying them to myself and to 
Apollos for your sakes; that ye might learn in us not’ 
to go beyond this limit :* that which is written; that 
no one of you be puffed up for one against another.” — 
By the address, brethren, Paul puts himself by the 
side of his readers. The verb petacynuwativew properly 
signifies: to present a thing or person in a form 
different from its natural figure, to transform, disguise. 
It is in this sense that it is applied to Saul in the 
LXX., 1 Sam. xxviii. 8 (Heinrici); comp. also 2 Cor. 
xi, 13, 14. St. Paul means that in the preceding 
passage (from iii. 5) he has presented, while applying 
them to himself and Apollos, the principles regarding 
the ministry which he was concerned to remind them 
of, in view of certain preachers and of the Church, 
which misunderstood them. He did not wish to 
designate those preachers by name, lest he should 
shock susceptibilities already awakened. He explains 
this method, which he thought himself called to use im 
the delicate circumstances, by the words 8’ tpas, for 
your sakes, which here signify: “the more easily to 
gain your acceptance of the truth thus presented.” 
Expressions like these: “Paul is nothing, Apollos is 
nothing” (iii. 7), applied to other leading persons at 
Corinth, would have seemed injurious, while in the 
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form used by Paul the truth declared lost all character 
of personal hostility. Hence it follows that the word 
tabra, these things, applies solely to the last passage 
concerning the ministry, and not at all to the previous 
passages regarding the nature of the gospel. It is 
therefore a mistake to find here a proof in favour of 
applying to Apollos or his partisans the polemic 
against human wisdom in the first two chapters. The 
passage rather shows how thoroughly Paul felt himself 
one with Apollos, seeing he could treat him as a second 
self, and distinguish him so pointedly from the teachers 
who opposed him at Corinth. 

After explaining the method used by him in the 
previous statement of doctrine, he points out the object 
of this teaching. In speaking thus of himself and his 
friend, he meant to indicate a limit they should never 
cross in estimating preachers whom the Lord gives 
them. All glory is to be refused to man in the 
spiritual work of which he is the agent. The T. R. 
gives as the object of pdOnre, that ye may learn, the 
infinitive ¢povev, to think of, aspire: “that ye may 
learn not to go in your thinking beyond...” But, 
according to the authority of the mss., this word is 
probably a gloss; Hofmann thinks it borrowed from 
Rom. xii. 3. Rejecting it, the meaning remains the 
same; but the turn of expression is briefer and more 
pointed: that ye may learn the: not going beyond 
what is written (Greco-Lat. and Byz.), or the things 
which are written (Alex.). But of what is the apostle 
thinking in this 6 or & yéyparrac? The words might 
relate to what Paul himself has just written in the 
foregoing passage. In this case we must adopt the 
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Alex. reading, 4, the things which; for the form, what 
(2) 2s written, would naturally apply to the Old 
Testament. But even with the Alexandrine form the 
application of the words to the preceding passage is 
far from probable. Would not Paul rather have said : 
& mpoéyparya or & mpoeypddn, what I have, or what has 
been written before? comp. Eph. iii. 3.—Or it has 
been thought that Paul was here referring to the 
words of Scripture which he had quoted above (iii. 
19, 20; i. 31). But those quotations were too remote 
to lead the readers to understand such an allusion. 
Bengel, Meyer, Kling, Edwards refer the words, what 
as written, to the Old Testament in general, that 
supreme law of human thought, which takes all glory 
from man and ascribes all success to: God. But a 
quotation so vague and general is far from probable. 
Tt seems to me, as to several modern commentators, 
that we must here see a proverbial maxim, in use 
perhaps in the Rabbinical schools: “Not beyond what 
is written!” The article 76, the, which precedes the 
words, seems in fact to give them this quasi-technical 
character; comp. the article ro, Rom. xiii. 9 and Gal. 
v. 14, thus used before well-known formulas. The 
meaning would then be: that ye may all retrace your 
steps in connection with what I have just told you 
of ourselves (Apollos and me), within the limit of a 
healthy appreciation: “ Not beyond what Scripture 
says (Scripture which everywhere teaches the nothing- 
ness of man)!” This meaning thus amounts to the 
same as the previous explanation. 

This first that, which is the explanation of for your 
sakes, must be a means in relation to a second more 
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remote end. The meaning of the last proposition 
seems to me to come out clearly from the contrast 
between the two prepositions, iép, in favour of, and 
cata, against. The apostle has in view those members 
of the Church who were captivated by one teacher to 
the disparagement of another. The apostle calls this 
infatuation a being puffed up, because in exalting 
another man, one takes credit to himself for the 
admiration which he feels; one glories in being able to 
appreciate a superiority which others fail to know; the 
pride of the head of the party thus becomes the pride 
of the whole. ‘The last words, against another, may 
refer either to this or that other teacher who is 
despised, or this or that other member of the Church 
who does not share the same infatuation, or who feels 
a quite different one. The contrast between the two 
adjuncts, for the one and against the other, seems to 
me to decide in favour of the first meaning. The 
pronoun els, one, is used instead of tis, anyone, with 
the view of isolating more completely the individual 
who poses as judge, and thereby breaks the unity of 
the body. And when this one is each one, what 
becomes of the Church ?—It is difficult to explain the 
form of the word ¢vowdcbe. If it is the indicative, 
this mood does not agree with the conjunction ta, 
that; and if it is the subjunctive, the regular con- 
traction would be dvoidc6e. This dilemma has driven 
Fritzsche and Meyer to give to fa the meaning of 
where; which would signify, “a state of things in 
which.” But this meaning would be superfluous, and 
the word wa is nowhere used in this way in the New 
Testament; even in classic Greek this use is found 
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only in poetry. It must therefore be held either that 
in this case the apostle used an incorrect contraction, 
but one which might be common in later Greek or in 
the spoken language, or that he used the indicative 
mood with the conjunction #a. This takes place often 
enough with verbs in the future, when it is wished to 
emphasize the reality of the action dependent on the 
that. By applying this construction here in the 
present, Paul would remind them forcibly that the 
fact, which ought not to be, is really passing at the 
time at Corinth. The same form reappears, Gal. iv. 17 
(fprodre for SAdre), and again in the case of a verb in 
ow; this circumstance might incline us to the first 
explanation.—The following verse proceeds to show 
all there is to be condemned in such a pufting up. 

Ver. 7. “ For who maketh thee to differ? And what 
hast thou that thou didst not receive? And if thou 
didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst 
not received it ?”—Here is the standard indicated by 
the It 1s written. For one of the fundamental truths 
of Scripture is that the creature possesses nothing 
which is not a gift of the Creator.—Sometimes the 
three questions of this verse have been applied solely 
to the party chiefs and not to the members of the 
Church. But the apostle does not distinguish so 
strictly between the admirers and the admired; for 
the line of demarcation between teachers and taught 
was not so exactly drawn then as it was afterwards.— 
The first question refers to the superiority claimed by 
each eminent member of a party relatively to those of 
the other parties. The apostle asks this man, who 
thinks himself superior to others, to whom he ascribes 
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the honour of the privileged position he has gained. 
For this meaning of Saxpivew, to distinguish, comp. 
x1. 29; Acts xv. 9. What is the answer expected ? 
Some think it is: nobody. They rely on the fact that 
the answer to the second question is certainly: nothing. 
The apostle’s object, on this view, is to deny even the 
superiority of which this individual boasts. But in 
this sense should not the apostle have written ri (what 
is it that ?) rather than zis (who is he that *)2 Others 
think that the answer understood is God: “He that 
maketh thee differ from others by superiority of gifts, 
is not thyself, but God.” This sense is certainly 
better. But thereby the question becomes almost 
identical with the following one. Is it not better to 
state the answer thus: “not thyself.” There is thus 
in the following question a gradation indicated by the 
6. Indeed, this second question bears on the qualities 
which are matters of pride to the individual, his gifts, 
lights, eloquence, and the answer is: “absolutely 
nothing.” The third question implies the conclusion 
to be drawn from the other two. The xai may be 
regarded as independent of e: “Tf really” (Hofmann, 
Holsten). But it may also form with e a single con- 
junction in the sense of though: “ How, though having 
received, dost thou boast as if thou hadst not re- 
ceived?” This is the most natural meaning ; comp. 
Kdwards.—In this interrogative form thrice repeated, 
and in the individual apostrophe, thou, the emotion, 
the indignation even, which fills the apostle, shows 
itself strongly. He is revolted at the thought of those 
empty pretensions, so contrary to the humility which 
faith should inspire. At thig point the spectacle of 
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the sin of the Church passes before his view with such 
liveliness that his discourse all at once takes the form 
of a long sarcasm. He thinks he sees before him the 
old Pharisaism raised again in the forms of the Chris- 
tian life. His burning irony does not take end till 
ver. 13, where it is extinguished in grief. 

Ver. 8. ‘“‘ Now ye are full; now ye are rich; ye have 
reigned as kings without us; and I would to God’ ye 
did reign, that we also might reign with you!”—The 
asyndeton is a new evidence of emotion. The %5n, now, 
placed foremost, repeated, and that in the same place 
in the second proposition, well expresses the movement 
of this whole passage: “‘ Now already!” Paul and the 
other apostles are still in a world of suffering; but at 
Corinth the Church already lives in full triumph.—The 
fulness denotes the imperturbable self-satisfaction which 
characterized the Corinthians. It is all over among 
them with that poverty of spirit, that hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness, those tears of repentance, 
which Jesus had made the permanent condition of life 
in Him (Matt. v. 1-4). They are people who have 
nothing more to ask, all whose spiritual wants are 
satisfied; they have reached the perfect life !—The 
expression, riches, no doubt, alludes to the abundance 
of spiritual gifts which distinguished this Church above 
all others, and which Paul himself had recognised in 
the outset G. 5,7). The rebuke applies, not to the 
fact of their possession of gifts, but to the feeling of 
pride which accompanied it.—The aorist is substituted 
for the perfect, because the fulness is a state which 
remains, while the acquisition of riches is the initial 
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and momentary fact.—The ¢Sacuedcare signifies, ve 
have become kings. The advent to royalty is expressed 
by the aorist; for the aorist of verbs in eva denotes, 
not the state, but entrance into the state. This royalty 
is, of course, that of the Messianic epoch, when the 
faithful are to reign with Christ. This condition of 
things glorious seems to have already begun at Corinth. 
No more obscurity, no more infirmity! The Church 
swims in full celestial state. Unspeakable delights, 
sublime illuminations, miraculous powers, captivating 
sermons : it lacks nothing.—The words yopis juav, with- 
out us, have been understood in the sense of “in our 
absence,” or “ without our co-operation;” as if Paul 
would say: ‘Grand things have passed at Corinth 
since we left you!” But in this explanation it is 
forgotten that the regimen without us takes the place, 
in this third proposition, of the #67, already, which 
began the first two, and this leads to a meaning still 
more telling: ‘“ Without our having part in the eleva- 
tion which is granted to you. Ye are rich, ye are 
kings ; we others are not so happy. . . . We still drag 
out the miserable existence of this nether world!” 
The without us paves the way for ver. 9.—The last 
words are thus easily explained: “And would to God 
this grand news were true, that ye were really on the 
throne! For in that case, it is to be hoped that we 
should soon be seated with you.” This ovv, with, 
corresponds precisely to the ywpis, without us, in the 
preceding proposition.—The ye, as always, is restrictive : 
“Tf this one wish were realized, all the others would be 
satisfied.” The restriction might also be understood 
in this sense: “If at least it were enough to desire it 
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to secure that it should be!” This meaning seems to 
me less natural—The second aorist éfedov (for dperov), 
I owed, and hence it would need, is often used asa 
conjunction with the ellipsis of the following & (zf) to 
express utinam ; the following verb is in the indicative, 
as dependent on the understood ¢. 

Ver. 9. “ For I think that* God hath set forth us 
apostles, as the last, as appointed to death, for we are 
made a spectacle unto the world, both to angels and to 
men.’—Most modern commentators make the irony 
stop here; they take the verb 6o«6 seriously : “J deem 
that our position is full of sufferings.” But the for 
rather leads us to suppose that the irony continues. 
There was in the thought of being associated later in 
the kingship, which the Corinthians already enjoyed, 
something very strange when it was applied to the 
apostles, the founders and guides of the Church; for 
was it not they who seemed entitled to enter on posses- 
sion of kingship before all other Christians? Hence 
the words, for J think. “ Ye outstrip us in the king- 
dom of God; for I think that God has assigned us the 
last place, us the apostles!” To justify this ironical 
supposition, the apostle in what follows draws a picture 
of the reproaches and sufferings of the apostolic life, 
contrasting them with the royal airs which certain of 
the Corinthians assume. Some understand the words 
Tovs aToaToONous eax dtous in the sense of “ the last of the 
apostles,” as if Paul alone were spoken of ; comp. xv. 9: 
‘“T am the least of the apostles,’ and Eph. in. 8: “ To 
me who am the least of all saints.” Paul thus designates 
himself, it is said, either as the last called to the apostle- 
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ship, or as formerly a persecutor. But why should 
Paul put the plural here if he was speaking of himself 
personally ? comp. vers. 3 and 4, Besides, to express 
this idea he must have used one or other of these forms: 
Tovs éoyaTous atrooTONOUS, OL TOUS aTroTTOAOUS TOUS éayatous, 
Or Tovs éoydrous THv adroctéAwv. FF inally, the idea thus 
expressed would be opposed to the spirit of the context : 
for the peculiarity of being last of the apostles would 
be the very thing to justify God’s supposed way of 
acting towards him, whereas Paul wishes to bring out 
the absurd character of such a supposition. We must 
therefore take rods dmoarérous, the apostles, as in appo- 
sition to jas, us, and éoydrous, the last, as the attribute 
of awédeEev, He hath set forth : “ He hath set us forth, us 
the apostles, as the last.” By the words us the apostles, 
Paul understands, not only himself, or himself and his 
fellow-labourers, but himself and the Twelve who still 
share with him both the labours and the reproaches of 
the testimony borne to Christ. May there not be in 
this extension of the thought to the Twelve (as in the 
analogous passage, xv. 11), an evidence of the contempt 
with which those of Christ treated the Twelve no less 
than Paul? (See pp. 71, 79.)-The word dméSeéev 
(Beza : spectandos proposut) indicates public exposure 
either to honour or reproach. The following words, as 
condemned to death, are explanatory of the attribute, 
the last. Down to the end of the verse the apostle 
is alluding to the gladiators who were presented as a 
spectacle in the games of the amphitheatre, and whose 
blood and last agonies formed the joy of a whole popu- 
lation of spectators. The passage xv. 32 seems to prove 
that the figure was once at least a reality in apostolic 
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life.—The term @éatpov, spectacle, is in keeping with 
this public exhibition. The xécpos, world, here denotes 
the whole intelligent universe which plays the part of 
spectator. It is subdivided (comp. the two «at, both... 
and...) into men and angels. By the former we 
need not understand merely unbelievers, persecutors, 
but all mankind, hostile or in sympathy. And by 
angels should not be understood, with some, only 
bad angels, with others, only the good. The bad are 
not excluded, that of course; the good are naturally 
embraced in the term, as appears to follow from 
Eph. ii. 10.—Instead of the past éyevnOnuev, we were, 
or we became, it seems as if the present éopen, 
we are, were required. But the aorist serves to 
designate this mode of existence as the lot which 
was assigned them once for all. “It seems truly 
that it was God who arranged things thus: the 
Church on the throne, and the apostles under the 
sword !” 

Ver. 10. “ We are fools for Christ’s sake, ye are wise in 
Christ; we weak, ye strong; ye honourable, we despised.” 
—The contrast between the two situations enunciated 
in vers. 8 and 9 is expressed in ver. 10 in three anti- 
theses, which are, as it were, so many blows for the 
proud Corinthians. These words are addressed espe- 
cially to the principal men of the Church, but at the 
same time to all its members who share in the preten- 
sions of these proud party leaders. And, first, as to 
teaching, the apostles had to face the reputation of 
foolishness which the gospel brings on them, while at 
Corinth there is found a way of preaching Christ so as 
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found philosophers and of men of most reliable judgment 
(Ppdvupos).— Aud, on account of (for Christ’s sake). As 
a Rabbin he might have become as eminent a savant 
as Hillel, as celebrated as Gamaliel; for Christ he has 
consented to pass as a fool. The Corinthians know 
better how to manage; they make the teaching even of 
the gospel (év Xpicrd, in Christ) a means of gaining 
celebrity for their lofty wisdom. 

The second contrast relates to conduct in general. 
They come before their public with the feeling of their 
strength; there is in them neither hesitation nor 
timidity. The apostles do not know these grand lordly 
airs. Witness the picture, chap. ii. 1-5, where Paul 
describes his state of trembling at Corinth. F inally, 
the third antithesis relates to the welcome received from 
the world by the one and the other. The Corinthians 
are honoured, féted, regarded as the ornament of culti- 
vated circles; there is a rivalry to do them honour. 
The apostles are scarcely judged worthy of attention ; 
nay, rather reviled and calumniated. In this last con- 
trast the apostle reverses the order of the two terms, 
and puts the apostles in the second place. This is by 
way of transition to one or two traits of detail in the 
apostolic life which he is about to draw. Indeed the 
word atywo, despised, is the theme of the following 
verses. 

Vers. 11-13. “ Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger and thirst, are naked,’ buffeted, without certain 
dwelling - place; 12. labour, working with our own 
hands. Being reviled, we bless; being persecuted, we 
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suffer it; 18. being defamed,’ we intreat; we are made 
as the filth of the world, the offscouring of all, even 
until now.”—The first words, even to this present hour, 
reproduce the thought of the whole passage: “ As for 
us, up to this hour, we are little aware that the 
dispensation of triumph has already begun.” ‘The 
following enumeration bears, in the first place, on the 
privations and sufferings of all kinds endured by the 
apostles (vers. 11, 12). To the want of suitable food 
and clothing there is sometimes added bad treatment ; 
the word xodadifecOar may denote either blows with 
the fist or with the palm of the hand. Besides, as the 
rule, want of a fixed dwelling-place, of ahome. Finally 
(ver. 12*), the manual labour imposed on Paul, espe- 
cially the voluntary obligation to gain his livelihood 
by his own work (ix. 6). 

The enumeration goes on by indicating the humble 
and patient conduct of the apostles in the midst of 
these sufferings (vers. 12°-13*). Three particulars form 
a double gradation : insults with sneering (Ao:opeic Aan), 
persecutions in a judicial form (8«ecGar), calumnies 
which assail honour (Svo¢npeioGa). The T. R. reads 
Prachnuovpevos; but as the verb dvodypeiobar is much 
more rarely used in the New Testament, and as it is 
found in almost all the Mjj., it deserves the preference. 
—To sneering the apostles reply with blessing. The 
word eddoyeiv in the New Testament signifies to wish 
well, and that in the form which alone can render the 
wish efficacious, that of prayer.—To ill-treatment they 
reply by suffering (avéyeo@a, to exercise self-control) ; 
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they do not even complain. Finally, they oppose to 
calumnies kindly intreating; they beseech men not to 
be so wicked, to return to better feelings, to be con- 
verted to Christ. 

But with this way of acting what do they get from 
the world? They become the object of its more com- 
plete disdain. This is what is expressed by ver. 13°. 
The term epixadappa, filth, denotes literally what is 
collected by sweeping all round the chamber (repi) ; 
and wepinya the dirt which is detached from an object 
by sweeping or scraping it all round. These two 
figures therefore represent what is most abject. It 
has been sought to give to these two terms a tragical 
meaning, that of an expiratory victim, a sense in which 
they were sometimes taken among the Greeks. At 
times of public calamity, a criminal was chosen who 
was devoted to the angry gods to appease their wrath. 
This man, who was, as it were, the defilement of the 
people incarnate, bore the curse of all and perished 
for all. He was designated by the terms «dé@apya or 
mepinua, ‘The formula with which the priest hurled 
him into the sea was this (according to Suidas) : zepé- 
ynua nudv yevod, iros cwrnpia Kal dmodvTpwors (“be 
our expiatory victim, and so our salvation and de- 
liverance”). Did Paul mean to allude to the religious 
sense of the two terms which he uses? I do not 
think so; the saying thus understood would take an 
emphasis which hardly suits the sorrowful humility of 
the whole passage.—The plural of the first substantive 
relates to the different apostles, while the second sub- 
stantive in the singular makes them one mass, an 
object of contempt, which is still more forcible. The 
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adjuncts of the world and of all both indicate the 
totality to which the apostles naturally belong, but 
from which they are distinguished as being the most 
contemptible it contains. To the plural, sweepings 
(filth), there corresponds the singular, of the world ; 
and to the singular, the offscowring, the plural, of 
all: They are what Paul says: each for all, and all 
for each.— The last words, even until now, betray 
yet once more before closing the feeling of sorrowful 
irony which inspired the whole passage. They are 
the counterpart of the 48», now, with which he had 
begun, and they sum it up likewise as a whole. 
Ruckert cannot approve of the sarcastic tone of 
this passage. He says, frankly (pp. 124, 125): 
“This passage of Paul’s has always produced on me 
a repulsive impression. . . . There are found in it 
undeniable traces of wounded personal feeling, of 
irritation caused him by the loss of the consideration 
which he enjoyed at Corinth . . . everywhere there 
reigns concern about his own personality. I am 
pained to have to pass such a judgment on this 
great man; but he too was human...” This emi- 
nent commentator has not considered, —1. that as 
against proud infatuation, the weapon of ridicule is 
often the only efficacious one; 2. that the indignation 
which inspired this passage bore on a state of things 
which was not only an attack on the apostle’s person, 
but a mortal danger to the spiritual life and the whole 
future of the Church; 38. that the following words, 
expressive of incomparable fatherly tenderness and 
solicitude, do not well agree with those wholly personal 
feelings, which he ascribes so daringly to the apostle. 
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Vers. 14-21 are the conclusion of all the apostle 
has written from i.12. He first makes an explana- 
tion about the severe manner in which he has just 
spoken to them. It is not resentment or enmity 
which has inspired his words, it is the painful solicitude 
he feels for them (vers. 14-16). 

Ver. 14. “I write not these things to shame you, 
but as my beloved sons I admonish * you.”—Evtpérew, 
to turn one back upon himself, and hence: to cause 
shame. The apostle no doubt spoke to them in a 
humiliating way; but his object was quite different 
from that of causing them shame; he wished to lead 
them with a firm hand into another way. It is some- 
what different in vi. 5 and xv. 34; here he has 
positively the intention of making them ashamed.— 
We need not read with some Mjj., vovderav, admonish- 
ing you. This form is imitated from the preceding 
participle. It is a new proposition : ‘ This is what I 
really do when speaking to you thus.” Nov@ereiv, in 
a manner: to bring back the mind to its place; to 
lead one back to a calm and settled frame.—Paul has 
the right and it is his duty to act thus, for he is 
their spiritual father. He is himself the only one of 
their preachers who merits the name; this is what is 
brought out by the pronoun pou: “my children.” The 
following verse justifies the pronoun with its exclusive 
bearing. 

Vers. 15, 16. “For though ye should have ten 
thousand tutors in Christ, yet have ye not many 
fathers; for in Christ Jesus I have begotten you 
through the gospel. 16. I beseech you therefore: 
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be ye imitators of me.”-—-In ver. 15, Paul presents 
the almost ridiculous figure of a flock of pupils placed 
under the rod of several thousands of tutors. There is 
an allusion to that host of teachers who had risen up 
at Corinth after the departure of Paul and Apollos, and 
to whom was addressed the warning in i. 12-15, 
regarding those who continued a building once 
founded. The pedagogue (tutor) among the Greeks 
was the slave to whom a child’s education was com- 
mitted till he reached his majority ; literally : he who 
guides the child to school.— Anna: here, like the at 
of the Latins. It was Paul to whom God had given 
to beget the Corinthians to that new life which the 
others only promoted; comp. a similar figure, Gal. iv. 
19. This term yevvav, to beget, applies not only to 
the ministry of preaching, but to the intense labour 
of the whole man which is carried out in his personal 
relations and in the act of prayer.—It should be 
remarked that Paul prefixes to the idea of his labour 
the two qualifications: mm Christ Jesus and by the 
gospel. It was in virtue of the communion and 
power of Christ, and by means of the gospel which 
he received from Him, that he was able to produce 
this spiritual creation. He thus excludes beforehand 
every appearance of boasting in what he says of him- 
self in the last words: éyw éyévvnoa.—But if it was 
Christ who acted with His power and word, it was 
nevertheless through him, Paul (éy#, Z), that He pro- 
duced this creation. Hence Paul's right and duty to 
exhort them, and even to admonish them as he does. 
Ver. 16. A father has a right to expect that well- 
born children follow his steps; hence the therefore. 
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The apostle is thinking particularly of the absence of 
all self-seeking and self-satisfaction, of the abnegation 
and humility of which they had an example in him. 
The vovéeretvy (ver. 14) referred especially to their past, 
and to all that was blameworthy in it ; the wapaxaneiv 
apples to the future, and to the good which ought to 
appear among them. The word yivecOe, become (be), 
reminds them how far they have gone astray. — To 
help them on the way of return to a new course, Paul 
sends them one of his most faithful fellow-labourers, 
whom he hopes soon to follow himself (vers. 17-21). 
Ver. 17. “For this’ cause have I sent unto you 
Timothy, who is my beloved son and faithful in the 
Lord; he shall bring you into remembrance of my 
ways which be in Christ,’ even as I teach everywhere 
in every Church.”—We need not take the aorist &reurba 
in the sense of the Greek epistolary past, when the 
author, transporting himself to the time when his 
letter shall be read, speaks in the past of a present 
fact. The passage xvi. 10, 11, proves that the apostle 
means, I have sent, for Timothy had really started 
when Paul was writing, though he was not to arrive 
till after the letter ; comp. Acts xix. 21, 22. How do 
such coincidences prove the accuracy of the narrative 
of the Acts!—In calling Timothy his son, he alludes 
to his conversion of which he had been the instrument, 
no doubt during his first visit to Lystra ; comp. 2 Tim. 
i. 2. By this title he gives him, as it were, the 
position of an elder son relatively to the Corinthians, 
who, as younger children, should take rule from him. 


1 sy A P add to rovro (this) avro (this very). 
2% C Mnn.: ev Xptorw Inoov. 
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He characterizes him as beloved, which recommends 
him to their affection, and as faithful in the Lord, 
which is his title to their confidence. The term 
motos is used, like our word faithful, in the active 
sense: one who believes, or in the passive sense: one 
who may be believed, who should be trusted. It is 
the second sense which at least prevails here; he will 
be to them a sure counsellor in the things of the Lord. 
—His mission is to bring them ito remembrance. 
This phrase, designedly chosen, distinguishes the part 
of Timothy from that of the apostle, and insinuates at 
the same time that the Corinthians are not ignorant, 
but that they have only forgotten.—What does the 
apostle understand by his ways which be in Christ ? 
Is it the way in which he regulates his own conduct ? 
But the words, “As I teach everywhere,” do not suit 
this meaning. Meyer thinks that the words, as J 
teach, may be applied to the way in which he acted 
when carrying out his office as a preacher. This is 
an inadmissible makeshift. Or should we, on the 
contrary, apply the phrase, my ways in Christ, to the 
contents of the apostolic preaching? This meaning is 
no less forced. It only remains, as it seems to me, to 
apply the xades Siddcoxno, as I teach, to the apostle’s 
practical teaching (as it is summed up Rom. xii.—xiv.), 
to the true method of Christian life: the humility, 
abnegation, self-forgetfulness, consecration to the 
Lord, which ought to characterize a true believer. 
This is the course which Paul himself has followed 
since he was in Christ (my ways in Christ); and it 
was this mode of acting pursued by the apostle 
which he inculcated in all the Churches. The word 
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kabos, even as, brings out the harmony between his 
life and this teaching.—The words everywhere and in 
every Church seem to be tautological. But the first 
signifies: a every sort of country, in Asia as in 
Greece. Timothy, who had followed him in all his 
journeys, could bear witness to this. Jn every Church 
signifies: in each Church which I found. He seeks 
to impress the same direction on these new com- 
munities ; there is always the call to come down by 
humility, not to be exalted by boasting. No doubt 
there was the disposition to believe that Paul was im- 
posing exceptional demands on the Corinthians. But 
no; they are the same as are accepted and practised 
by each of his Churches ; CcOMpun 2 sve, 265. 
Timothy, who has himself witnessed all these founda- 
tions, will be able to certify them of the fact.—But 
this sending of Timothy might lead them to suppose 
that the disciple was a substitute for the apostle, and 
that after this visit the latter would not think of 
coming himself. This conclusion had already been 
expressly drawn, some had even made a triumph of it 
at the expense of the apostle. He had doubtless been 
informed of this by the three deputies, and it is to 
this insulting supposition that the final passage refers, 
vers. 18-21. 

Ver. 18. “ But some are puffed up, as though I would 
not come to you.’—The 6 is adversative: ‘But do 
not proceed to conclude therefrom that...” The 
present participle os pi épyouévov, “ag if I were not 
coming,” has been explained by supposing that Paul 
here is quoting verbally the saying of his adversaries : 
“He is not coming!” This is far-fetched ; the present 
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is simply that of the idea; comp. xvi. 5.—Who are 
those some, so ready to interpret the steps taken by 
the apostle in a sense unfavourable to his character ? 
The partisans of Apollo, answer many. There is 
nothing to lead us to this idea. On the contrary, we 
find, 2 Cor. x. 9, 10, a statement which is mani- 
festly related to this: Paul’s adversaries charged him 
with seeking to terrify the Church by threatening 
letters of excessive severity, but not daring to appear 
himself to bear out the energy of his language by his 
presence, because he was well aware of his personal 
weakness and insufficiency. It cannot be doubted that 
the people of this stamp were already at Corinth at the 
date of the First Epistle to the Corinthians and were 
passing such judgments. Now these people, as we 
know from Second Corinthians, were those of Christ 
(x. 7 and xi. 23). Such then were the men who, even 
at the date of the first letter, were allowing themselves 
to accuse the apostle so gravely. Perhaps, however, by 
the word some should rather be understood those of 
the Corinthians who had been led away, than those 
strangers themselves; in his First Epistle, Paul seems 
not yet inclined to come to close quarters with the 
latter.—The word are puffed up refers to the air of 
triumph with which this party hasted to proclaim the 
erand news in the Church: “ ‘Timothy is coming instead 
of Paul; Paul is not coming.” 

Vers. 19, 20. “But I will come to you shortly, if 
the Lord will; and will know, not the speech of them 
which are puffed up, but the power. 20. For the 
kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.”—The 
éé is again adversative: ‘‘ But this malicious forecast 
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will be falsified.” The yvocoua, I will know, is the 
language of a judge proceeding to make an examination. 
This term has already a threatening solemnity ; it gives 
a forewarning of the judgment about to follow (ver. 21). 
—Paul contrasts the word, here the fine discourses, the 
eloquent tirades, the profound deductions, which called 
forth the plaudits of the hearers, with the power; by 
which he designates the effectual virtue of the Divine 
Spirit which brings back souls to themselves, makes 
them contrite, leads them to Christ, and begets them 
to a new life. Paul will find out whether, with this 
abundance of talk which makes itself heard in the 
assemblies (chap. xiv.), there is found or there is lacking 
the creative breath of the Spirit. He is at home in 
this field; he will not be deceived like those poor dupes 
who have been misled at Corinth.— Them that are puffed 
up: all those self-inflated creatures, under whose eyes 
scandals are passing which they cannot or will not 
repress, who have only an insipid Christianity, and to 
whom applies the figure of salt without savour. Chap. 
v., ver. 2 in particular will show clearly what was 
already in the apostle’s mind. 

Ver. 20. The maximum of ver. 20 explains the neces- 
sity of such a judgment. It is impossible to refer the 
notion of the kingdom of God, as Meyer would have 
us, to the Messianic future. Paul is certainly speaking 
of the kingdom of God in the spiritual sense in which 
it already exists in the souls of believers. There, where 
the will of God has become the ruling principle, and 
where man’s will is only the organ of the former, God 
reigns from the present onwards; comp. Rom. xiv. 17. 
This spiritual presence of the kingdom of God in the 
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heart is what paves the way for its future appearing.— 
The most eloquent words do not guarantee the posses- 
sion of this spiritual state, and cannot produce or 
advance it in others. What manifests its existence, is 
power to make hearts fertile in fruits of submission to 
the will of God—Paul’s work at Corinth will not be 
confined to taking knowledge of the evil; acts will 
follow as may be needed. 

Ver. 21. “ What will ye? That I come unto you 
with a rod, or in love, and with a spirit of meekness ?”* 
—It is as if Paul said to them: “ Peace or war : choose!” 
The emotion caused by this challenge, so boldly thrown 
out, explains the asyndeton. The preposition év, a, 
is applied in classic Greek, as here, to denote the use 
of a weapon.—The figure pasos, rod, is connected with 
that of father, used above. It is the emblem of the 
disciplinary power with which the apostle feels himself 
armed.—There is something startling in the antithesis : 
or with love. Supposing he required to use the rod, 
would he not do so in love? Certainly; but if there 
is love in the act of striking, there is also something 
else: hatred of evil. And this will have no occasion 
to show itself, except in so far as there shall be some- 
thing to correct. Let us add that the Greek term 
ayarn denotes the love of complacency which is ex- 
pressed by approving manifestations.—-Some have 
understood the phrase, spirit of meekness, as if it 
were, with a disposition of meekness. But it is im- 
possible wholly to make abstraction of the Divine 
breath in the use of the word mvedyua, spirit. Paul 
knows well that the meekness he will use, if it is in 


1 The ss. write spavrns or zpaorys. 
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his power, will not be natural good-naturedness, but 
the fruit of the Spirit, of which he himself speaks 
Gal. v. 23. 

Already in these last verses we can discern the idea 
of discypline rising, which will be the subject of the 
following chapter. One is struck also at the degree of 
audacious hostility to which his adversaries in the 
Church had gone, in daring to express themselves in 
regard to him as they were doing (ver. 18), and in 
giving occasion to the use of so menacing atone. But, 
as has been well observed by Weizsicker, Paul does 
not wish for the present to open hostilities. He throws 
out a word in passing, then he resumes the course of 
his letter. 

The first part of the Epistle is closed.. The divisions 
which had arisen revealed to Paul the deep corruption 
which the gospel had undergone in this Church. He 
understood it: teachers are not changed into heads of 
schools, except because the gospel has been changed 
into a system. ‘To ascend then to the true notion of 
Christianity, in order to deduce from it that of the 
Christian ministry, and to restore the normal relation 
between this office and the whole Church, such was his 
first task. The flock once gathered under the shep- 
herd’s crook, he may with hope of success attack the 
particular vices which had crept into it. These first 
four chapters are thus the foundation of the whole 
Epistle. 
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A large number of commentators think that Paul 
here passes to the vice of impurity. But it is not till 
vi. 12 that he really attacks this vice. As to chap. v., 
they confound the occasion with the subject. The 
occasion is an act of impurity ; but the subject treated, 
and that in consequence of the laxity which the Church 
had shown in regard to this scandal, is the duty of 
every living Church to take action against sin when it 
manifests itself openly within its pale. 

It is impossible with the large number of the un- 
converted who become members of the Church, and 
with the sin which the converted themselves still bear 
in them, that evil should not sometimes break out in 
the Christian community. But the difference which 
should ever remain between the Church and the world 
is, that in the former sin should not manifest itself 
without falling under the stroke of rebuke and judg- 
ment. ‘There is a Holy One in the midst of thee,” 
said the prophet Hosea to Israel. A Holy One lives 
also in the Church, and from Him there go forth, in 
every true Church which has life and not merely the 
name to live, a protest and reaction against all notorious 
wickedness. ‘This reaction, the work of the Holy Spirit 
who proceeds from Christ, is discipline. Where it is 
weakened, the Church is in the same measure con- 
founded with the world. 

The chapter which we proceed to study is the classical 
passage of the New Testament on the subject; if the 
apostle has put it here, it is because the subject belongs, 
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on the one: side, to the ecclesiastical questions treated 
in chaps. 1—iv., and on the other to the moral questions 
which will be treated, chaps. vi.—x. It is therefore the 
natural transition between the two domains of ecclesi- 
astical or collective life and the moral life of each 
member.—In vers. 1-5, Paul speaks of discipline in 
special connection with the particular case which obliges 
him to treat the subject, to pass thereafter to the con- 
dition of discipline in general (vers. 6-8); the passage, 
vers. 9-13, is an appendix. 
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Ver. 1. “In general, it is reported that there is for- 
nication among you, and such fornication as is not 
found even among the Gentiles,’ that one hath his 
father’s wife.”—The first word, 6s, has been variously 
explained. It signifies totally, and hence in general 
or summarily, but never certaimly, as some have sought 
to understand it here. If this adverb qualifies axoveras, 
wis reported, we may explain, “it is reported every- 
where.” But Paul would have found a clearer term to 
express this idea. Or we might understand it, ‘‘ People 
talk generally of fornication among you;” but the sequel, 
kal toaitn, and such fornication, . . . does not at all 
suit this meaning. The adjunct év tpiv, among you, 
cannot, of course, depend on dxoverar, it 1s reported ; 
it must necessarily be referred to an odca, being, under- 
stood: “It is reported that there is fornication among 
you.” If it is so, the meaning of dds is determined 
by the gradation following: kat rovadrn, and even such : 
“The vice of fornication exists in general among you, 


1T. RB. with L P Syr. reads ovomalercs (is named) after <dveouv. 
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and it is even such a case as would scandalize the Gentiles 
themselves.” The word 6dws is used, vi. 7, exactly in 
the same way.—The verb évouaferas, is named, in T. R., 
is a gloss taken from Eph. v. 3. The word is wanting 
in most of the Mjj. We have simply to understand 
éori.—Instead of saying, his father’s wife, Paul might 
have used the word pytpud, step-mother; but the 
former expression brought out more strongly the enor- 
mity of the act. This is also expressed forcibly by the 
position of the pronoun twd between the two terms wife 
and father. Was the father still living? We can 
hardly think so; the act would be too odious.! The 
marriage of a son with his step-mother was forbidden 
among the Jews under pain of death (Lev. xviii. 8). 
The Roman law equally forbade it. It is therefore 
probable that this union had not been legally sanctioned. 
Of the impression produced by such acts, even among 
the heathen, when they did exceptionally take place, we 
may judge from the words of Cicero in his defence of 
Cluentius: ‘‘ O incredible crime for a woman, and such 
as has never been heard of in this world in any other 
than her solitary case!”—It appears from the whole. 
chapter that the man only was a Christian; for if the 
woman had not been still a heathen, would not Paul 
have judged her as severely as the man? And what 
has been the conduct of the Corinthians in view of such 
a scandal ? 

Ver. 2. “ And ye are puffed up, and have not rather 
mourned, that he that hath done’ this deed might be 


1 The passage 2 Cor. vii. 12 ought not to be quoted in proof, as is often 
done. The term wdsxndesg can only refer to Paul himself. 
2~ A Cread rpaZes, instead of womses, which all the rest read. 
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taken away* from among you.” — Even this fact has 
not sufficed to disturb the proud self- satisfaction 
which he has already rebuked in the Corinthians in the 
previous chapter, or to make them come down from 
the celestial heights on which they are now walking to 
the real state of things.—The word redvorwpévos, puffed 
wp, goes back on the words, iv. 6 (¢vovodcGe), and espe- 
sially ver. 19 (ray wepvotwpévov). What have they done, 
those grand talkers, in view of this monstrous scandal ? 
This is what the apostle called ‘‘ having speech but not 
power.” Should not this moral catastrophe have opened 
their eyes to the fallen state in which their Church lay ? 
Calvin admirably says: “ Ubi luctus est, ibi cessat 
gloriateo.” — A living Church, which had in it the 
dvvayus of its Head, would have risen as one man, and 
gone into a common act of humiliation and mourning, 
like a family for the death of one of its members. 
This is what is expressed by the verb qev6civ, to 
conduct a mourning.—The aorist érevOyjcate cannot 
merely designate a feeling of inward grief. It shows 
that Paul is thinking of a positive, solemn deed, of 
something like a day of repentance and fasting, on 
which the whole Church before the Lord deplored 
the scandal committed, and cried to Him to bring it to 
an end. 

The words, that might be taken away, are referred 
by most commentators to the excommunication which 
the Church would not have failed to pronounce upon 
the guilty one as the result of such an act of humilia- 
tion, Calvin says without hesitation, “The power of 
excommunication is established by this passage.” But 
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it seems to me that neither the conjunction that nor 
the passive might be taken away is suitable to an act 
which the Corinthians should have done themselves. 
The that rather indicates a result which would be pro- 
duced, independently of them, in consequence of the 
mourning called for by the apostle. It is the same 
with the passive form might be taken away. If Paul 
had thought of an exclusion pronounced by the Church 
itself, he would have said: “That ye might take away ;” 
or, better still, ‘‘ Ye have not mourned, and then taken 
away the offender.” At the most he would have said, 
‘““Ye have not mourned, so that (écre) he might be 
taken away.” Whether we refer the wa to the inten- 
tion which would have dictated the mourning (Meyer, 
Edwards), or to that of the apostle who calls for it 
(de Wette), we do not sufficiently account for it, any 
more than for the passive form might be taken away. 
It must be confessed, it seems to me, that in Paul’s view 
he who does the act of taking away is different from 
him who mourns, though the mourning is the condition 
of his intervening to strike. This is what the Corin- 
thians should have known well, and this is precisely 
the reason why they should have mourned that he 
whose part it was to take away might act. The myste- 
rious arm, which, if the Church had felt its shame, 
would have removed it by striking the guilty one, can 
only be the arm of God Himself. To the grief and 
prayer of the Church He would have responded in a 
way similar to that in which He had acted, on the 
words of Peter, toward Ananias and Sapphira, or as He 
was acting at that very time at Corinth, by visiting 
with sickness, and even with death, the profaners of 
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the Supper (xi. 80-32).—Hofmann sees that in the 
ordinary construction these expressions cannot apply 
to an act done by the Church. And, as he does not 
suppose that the term can designate anything else than 
excommunication, he begins a new sentence with fa, 
regarding this conjunction, with Pott, as the periphrasis 
of an imperative: “Let such a man be taken away 
from among you (by a sentence of excommunication) !” 
No doubt the wa, that, is sometimes used thus. But it 
is hard to see how such an order would harmonize with 
what follows, where Paul relates what he has done to 
make up for what the Corinthians had not done. Be- 
sides, this construction would here be entirely unex- 
pected and far from natural. The é€ap69 of the T. R. 
is taken from ver. 18. The reading should be dpé, 
with most of the Mjj.—The verb atpew, or é£aipe, is 
ordinarily used in Leviticus and Deuteronomy to denote 
the capital punishment inflicted on malefactors in Israel ; 
comp. also the dmap@j, Matt. ix. 15, and parallel, 
applied to the Messiah’s violent death.—In saying from 
among you, Paul is certainly thinking of the way in 
which he had characterized his readers at the beginning 
of his letter: ‘“ Sanctified in Christ Jesus, saints by 
call.” How could one guilty of adultery and incest 
have a place in such an assembly !—The term 76 gpyov 
todro has a certain emphasis: “ An act such as this.” 
The reading mpa£as, in three Alex., might be preferred, 
because the verb mpdocew is pretty often used in an 
unfavourable sense, in opposition to mov (see John 
lil. 20, 21; v. 29, etc.). But oveiv better expresses 
than mpdcoew the accomplishment of the deed.—After 
characterizing both the guilty pride and softness of the 
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Church, the apostle contrasts with them his own mode 
of acting. 

Ver. 3. “For I verily, as’ absent in body, but pre- 
sent in spirit, have decided already, as though I were 
present, [to deliver over] him that hath so done this 
deed... .”—The for is thus explained : “Such is what 
you ought to have done; for, as for me, this is what I 
have done. The yé, to which there is no correspond- 
ing 6¢, serves to isolate Paul, putting him in contrast to 
the Church, and so strengthens the force of the éyd, I: 
“TI, for my part, while you . . . !"—The first és, as, 
is rejected by the majority of the Mjj., perhaps wrongly ; 
it has been thought incompatible with the following s 
before the second zaps». But these two és may have 
their distinct value. The first bears strictly on the 
second participle : present in spirit. It signifies: “So 
far as absent in body, no doubt, but really present 
spiritually.” It is the as which serves to express the 
veal character in which the person acts; the second 
signifies, on the contrary, as 7f. Paul would bring out 
this contrast: “As for you who were present, you did 
nothing ; and as for me, distant from you though I am, 
yet living spiritually among you, this is how I acted!” 
The word already has great force here, whether it 
signifies, “while you remained inactive, you wise and 
or whether Paul rather means, 
“before even arriving among you.”—The verb «éxpica 
may be rendered by J have judged, or I have decided. 
Not being able to say [in French] judged to deliver, 
we have used the second term; but in a passage of a 
judicial character like this the verb ought to express 

1 A BCD P omit the a; (as), read by T. R. with E F G L It, 
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rather the idea of a sentence pronounced than of a 
simple resolution taken. This is undoubtedly what has 
led Hofmann and Edwards to give this verb for its 
direct object the following accusative: tov xatepyacd- 
pevov, him who has thus acted. Now, as the verb 
mapadodvas (ver. 5) can be nothing else than the object 
of xéxptxa, we must hold in this case a mixture of two 
constructions, “‘I have judged this man,” and “I have 
judged to deliver him over to Satan.” This rather 
forced interpretation seems to me unnecessary. It is 
simpler to make tov katepyacdpevov the object of mapa- 
Sodvat, and Tov rovodrov (ver. 5) the grammatical repeti- 
tion of the object, a repetition occasioned by the 
interposition of ver. 4. But the important question 
is, whether the rapadodvat, the act of delivering over, 
the object of I have judged, or decided, should be 
regarded as the result of a future decision which Paul 
proposes to be taken by the Corinthians themselves, or 
whether he thinks of it as a decision already taken and 
decreed between God and him. Commentators agree 
in holding the first sense. Paul waits, they say, till, 
in consequence of the decision which he has taken by 
himself, the Church of Corinth shall assemble and pro- 
nounce a sentence in keeping, if one may so speak, with 
his premonition. This meaning is open to certain 
doubts. Would not Paul say in that case: “I have 
decided that the man should be delivered over,” and 
not: “I have judged to deliver him over”? It might 
therefore be supposed that the judicial assembly of 
which the apostle speaks has already taken place at the 
time of his writing, and that the three deputies repre- 
sented the Church in his presence. Thus the three 
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acts would be naturally explained : «éxpuxa, cvvayBevtor, 
mapasoovat, But the participle cvvaydévroy would in 
this sense require rather to be placed before xékpuxa, 
and the idea of a purely spiritual presence would rather 
apply to the Church than to Paul. We must therefore 
return to the ordinary explanation. Only there is not 
the faintest hint of making the pronouncing of the 
_ sentence dependent on the vote of the assembly which 
is to be held at Corinth, as if the apostle’s decision 
could be annulled by the contrary opinion of a majority. 
For his part («é), everything is decided, and with his 
apostolical competency he has judged to deliver over 
[the offender]; there will be joined to him, in the 
assembly which he convokes to take part in this terrible 
act, whoever wishes and dares.—The apparent pleonasm, 
obt@ todto, “who has so done this,” has been variously 
explained. The word so is said to signify, “as a Chris- 
tian,” or “with the aggravating circumstances which 
you know,” ete. It seems to me that we have here 
one of those cireumlocutions in which judicial sentences 
delight. The protocol of a tribunal would be precisely 
expressed in this way. The object is to exactly define 
the deed, with all the circumstances known or unknown 
which make it what it is: its publicity, the shameless- 
ness of its author, etc. In fact, these last words of 
ver. 3 contain, as it were, the preamble to the sentence 
delivered ; and, in what immediately follows, every- 
thing bears a very pronounced judicial character.—But 
“the essential thing with the apostle is not that the 
sentence be delivered, it is that it be so with the assent 
of the Church. For his aim, besides the saving of the 
cuilty one, is to awaken the conscience of the whole 
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community, its energetic protest against the scandal 
which it has witnessed till now in silence. And such 
is the intent of ver. 4, which indicates three things : 
I, the assembly which is to take place; 2. its com- 
petency ; 3. its power of execution. We are thus 
reminded of a tribunal prepared for the sentences 
delivered by it. 

Vers. 4, 5. “Ye and my spirit being gathered 
together in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ,’ 5. to 
deliver with the power of our* Lord Jesus‘ such an 
one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, that 
the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.”* - 
—The tribunal is formed of the Christians of Corinth 
assembled in Paul’s spiritual presence ; his competency 
is the name of Jesus Christ, under whose authority the 
sentence is given; his ability to execute is the power 
of Jesus Christ.—There are four ways of connecting 
the two subordinate clauses, in the name Of xa" S amt 
with the power of, with the two verbs, being gathered 
together and delivering. The first two make the two 
clauses bear on the same verb, either on being gathered 
together (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Calvin, Riickert, 
Holsten), or on delivering (Mosheim, ete.). According 
to the last two, they are distributed between the two 
verbs; some ascribing the first clause, in the name of, 
to the last verb deliver, and the second clause, with 

Ty A here omit yew» (owr), which is read by T. R. with all the rest, 
It. Syr. 

* A BD reject the word Xporov (Christ). 

° All the Mjj., except P, here read nov (our). 
chee BD P omit Xprorov (Christ), which is read by T. R. with 
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the power of, to the first verb, being gathered together 
(Luther, Bengel, de Wette, Meyer, Kling, Edwards) ; 
the others making each clause bear on the verb which 
immediately follows it: 7 the name of on being 
gathered together, and with the power of on delivering 
(Beza, Olshausen, Ewald, Hofmann, Heinrici). I have 
no hesitation in preferring this last construction. 
Independently of the position of the words, which 
suits this meaning better than it does any of the 
others, the decisive reason seems to me to be the 
conformity of the notion of each clause with that of 
the verb it qualifies. Is it a judicial assembly which 
is in question, the important thing is its competency ; 
and this is what is indicated by the év dvopats . . ., 
mm the name of ..., as qualifying being gathered 
together. Is it, on the contrary, the execution of the 
sentence which is in question, what is important is 
force, power de facto; and this is exactly what is 
expressed by the év duvdue, with the power of. . ., 
as qualifying to deliver. This construction seems to 
me also to be confirmed by the striking parallel Matt, 
xvill. 18-20, a saying which must have been present 
to Paul's mind in this case: “ Verily I say unto you, 
whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven. . . . Again I say unto you, that whatever two 
or three of you shall agree to ask on the earth, it shall 
be done for them of My Father. For where two or 
three are gathered together in My name (cvvnypévor eis 
76 éwov dvoua), there am I in the midst of them.” This 
promise certainly served as a ground for the actual 
conduct of the apostle. The moment has come for the 
Church to do what Jesus called binding ; it has to 
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judge. This judgment is to be pronounced by the 
faithful gathered together in His name, as many of 
them as will be found to agree in view of an interest 
of this kind, should there be only two or three.—The 
name denotes the person of the Lord in so far as it is 
revealed to the hearts of believers, recognised and 
adored by them.—Perhaps we should, with the docu- 
ments, reject the word Christ, and preserve only the 
name Jesus, which calls up the historical personality 
of Him who has promised to be invisibly present at 
such an act. It is on this promised presence that the 
authority of the assembly which does it rests. The 
pronoun ye does not necessarily embrace the whole of 
the Church, for the matter in question here is not a 
vote by a majority of voices; it is a spiritual act in 
which, from the very nature of things, only the man 
takes part who feels impelled to it, and each in the 
measure in which he is capable of it. Two or three 
suffice for this, in case of need, Jesus Himself says ; for 
the means of action in such discipline is agreement 
in prayer. How could all this apply to a decree 
of excommunication, pronounced after contradictory 
debating, and by a majority of voices, perhaps a 
majority of one? The things of God do not admit 
of being thus treated. 

The most mysterious expression in this so mysterious 
passage is the following: «al rod éuod mvevpatos, and 
my spit. At this assembly, which is to take place at 
Corinth, Paul will be present by his spirit (ver. 3). It 
would seem that what Paul here affirms of himself 
ought to be applied to Jesus. But it must not be 
forgotten that if Jesus is the Head of the Church in 
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general, Paul is the founder and father of the Church 
of Corinth, and that in virtue of his personal union 
to Jesus, the spiritual presence of the Lord (Matt. 
Xvi. 20) may become also that of His servant. In 
chapter xii. of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Paul does not himself know whether it was with or 
without his body that he was present at a scene in 
paradise. 

The words ody tH Suvdue, with power, cannot be 
connected with the participle cuvayOétwv, being 
gathered together, whether we make Christ’s power a 
sort of third member of the assembly, or whether we 
regard this power of Christ as sharing in the judgment 
in so far as it must carry it into execution. The first 
meaning needs no refutation ; the second is an over- 
refinement. This regimen, on the contrary, is quite 
naturally connected with rapadodvar: “to deliver with 
the power of Christ Himself” There is nothing here 
opposed, as Edwards thinks, to the natural meaning of 
aiv. Certainly this preposition does not denote the 
means by which (84, év); but it can perfectly denote a 
co-operating circumstance, as in the phrases ody Oe or 
avy Ocois mpattewv, to do with the help of God; comp. 
Heinrici, ad h. 1. Human action does not become 
efficacious except in union with Divine power.—The 
repetition of the words, of our Lord Jesus (or Jesus 
Christ), at the end of the verse, belongs to the forms 
of language used by the ancients in their formulas of 
condemnation or consecration (devotio). The object of 
deliver is briefly repeated by the rov rowbrov, such an 
one, a form which brings out once more the odious 
character of his conduct. 
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The obscure expression rapadobvas 76 Satara, to 
deliver to Satan, is found only elsewhere in 1 Tim. 
i. 20: “Hymeneus and Alexander, whom I have 
delivered unto Satan, that they may learn not to 
blaspheme.”—It has been understood in three ways. 
Some have found in it the idea of excommunication 
pure and simple (Calvin, Beza, Olshausen, Bonnet, 
Heinrici, etc.). Calvin thus briefly justifies this sense - 
“ As Christ reigns in the Church, so Satan outside the 
Church. . . He then, who is cast out of the Church, 
is thereby ina manner delivered to the power of Satan, 
in so far as he becomes a stranger to the kingdom of 
God.” But the insufficiency of this sense has been 
generally felt. Why use an expression so extraordinary 
to designate a fact so simple as that of exclusion from 
the Church, especially if, as those commentators hold, 
Paul had just designated the same act by a wholly 
different term (ver. 3)? Still, if the use of the term 
had a precedent in the forms of the synagogue! But 
Lightfoot has proved that this formula was never in 
use to denote Jewish excommunication. We have 
besides already called attention to the fact that the 
divauis, the power, of the Lord was not necessary to 
the execution of a sentence of excommunication. And 
how could this punishment have prevented Hymenzeus 
and Alexander from blaspheming? Is it not possible 
to blaspheme, and that more freely, outside than within 
the Church? Finally, it remains to explain the follow- 
ing words: for the destruction of the flesh; we do not 
think it is possible on this explanation to give them a 
natural meaning.—Moreover, from the earliest times of 
exegesis down to our own day, the need has been felt 
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of adding another idea to that of excommunication, 
viz. bodily punishment, regarded either as the proper 
consequence of excommunication (Calov), or as a 
chastisement over and above, added to excommunica- 
tion by the Apostle Paul. To the Church it belongs to 
exclude from its membership; to the apostle to let 
loose on the excommunicated one the disciplinary 
power of Satan to punish him in his body (so nearly 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Riickert, Olshausen, Osiander, 
Meyer). This sense certainly is an approach to the 
‘truth ; but why seek to combine the idea of excom- 
munication with that of bodily punishment? The 
former is taken from ver. 8, from the aipew é« pecod ; 
we have seen that it is not really there. But what is 
graver still is, that it would follow from this explana- 
tion that the second chastisement, bodily punishment, 
would be inflicted on the incestuous person in conse- 
quence of the Church’s neglecting to inflict on him the 
first. In fact, it follows from ver. 3 that the apostle’s 
intervention in this matter was rendered necessary by 
the lax toleration of the Christians of Corinth. In 
these circumstances the apostle could no doubt inflict 
the penalty which the Church should have pronounced, 
but he could not decree an aggravation of punishment ; 
for the fault of the Church added nothing to that of the 
culprit. In this respect the first explanation would 
still be preferable to this second. The latter neverthe- 
less contains an element of truth which we should 
preserve, and which will constitute the third (Light- 
foot, Hofmann, Holsten) : the idea of a bodily chastise- 
ment, of which Satan is to be the instrument. Such is 
the punishment which Paul inflicts at his own hand, 
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and in virtue of his apostolic power, and which corre- 
sponds to the alpew é« pécou, taking away from among, 
to the cutting off which the Church had not sought to 
obtain from God. Satan is often represented as having 
the power to inflict physical evils. It is he who is 
God’s instrument to try Job when he was stricken with 
leprosy. It is he, says Jesus, who for eighteen years 
holds bound the poor woman who was bent double, 
and whom He cured on the Sabbath day (Luke xiii. 6). 
Paul himself ascribes to a messenger of Satan the thorn 
in the flesh, of which God makes use to keep him in 
humility (2 Cor. xii. 7). It is Satan who is the 
murderer of man in consequence of the first sin (John 
vill. 44), and he has the dominion of death (Heb. 
i. 14). It is not hard to understand how a painful, 
perhaps mortal, punishment of this kind might bring 
the blasphemy on the lips of a heretic to an end. It 
is obvious how it might bring back to himself and ta 
God a man who was led away by the seduction of the 
senses. Suffering in the flesh is needed to check the 
dominion of fleshly inclinations. The only difference 
between this chastisement decreed by the apostle, and 
that which the Corinthians should have asked from 
above, is, that the Church would have referred the 
mode of execution to God, while Paul, in virtue of his 
spiritual position superior to that of the Church, feels 
at liberty to determine the means of which the Lord 
will make use. For “he knows the mind of the Lord” 
(ii. 16). It will perhaps be asked how Satan can lend 
himself to an office contrary to the interests of his own 
kingdom. But we know not the mysteries of that 
being, in which the greatest possible amount of blind- 
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ness is united to the most penetrating intelligence. 
“ Malignity,” says M. de Bonald, “sharpens the mind 
and kills sound sense.” Was it not the messenger of 
Satan whom God used to preserve Paul from pride, and 
who kept him in that consciousness of his weakness by 
means of which the Divine power could always anew 
manifest itself in him ? 

The apostle adds: eis GrcOpov ris capxds, for the 
destruction of the flesh. Those who apply the fore- 
going expression to excommunication are embarrassed 
by these words. Calvin takes them as a softening 
introduced into the punishment, a carnal condemnation 
importing simply a temporal and temporary condemna- 
tion, in opposition to eternal damnation. This inter- _ 
pretation of the genitive capxés is its own refutation. 
Others think of the ruin of the worldly affairs of the 
excommunicated person, in consequence of his rupture 
with his former customers, the other members of the 
Church. How is it possible to ascribe such a thought 
to the apostle! The only tenable explanation is that 
which is found already in Augustine, then in Grotius, 
Gerlach, Bonnet: the destruction of the flesh, in the 
moral sense of the word, that is to say, of the sinful 
tendencies, in consequence of the pain and repentance 
which will be produced in the man by his expulsion 
from the Church. But,—1. Might not this measure quite 
as well produce the opposite effect? Thrown back into 
the world, the man might easily become utterly corrupt. 
2. The term ér<«Opos, destruction, perdition, would here 
require to denote a beneficent work of the Holy Spirit ; 
that is impossible; see the threatening sense in which 
the word is always taken in the other passages of the 
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New Testament: 1 Thess. v. 3 and 2 Thess. i. 9 (édeOpos 
aipvidis, aiovios, destruction sudden, eternal); 1 Tim. 
vi. 9 (drcOpos Kal dradea, destruction and perdition). 
Paul means here to speak of a real loss for the man, 
according to the uniform meaning of the word ércOpos. 
The matter in question is the destruction of one of the 
elements of his being with a view to the salvation of 
the other, which is the more precious. When Paul 
wishes to express the moral idea of the destruction of 
sin, he uses quite other terms: to reduce to impotence, 
catapyetv (Rom. vi. 6); to cause to die, kill, vexpodyv, 
Gavaroiv (Col. ii, 3; Rom. viii. 18); to crucify, 
otavpoov (Gal. v. 24); terms which have a different 
shade from éreOpos. 3. The opposite of odp£, the flesh, 
in the following words, is mvedya, the spirit. Now 
this second term cannot simply denote spiritual life, 
to which the expression bering saved would not apply; 
it can only denote the substratum of that life, the 
spirit itself, as an element of human existence. Hence 
it follows that neither does the flesh denote fleshly life, 
but the flesh itself, the substratum of the natural life. 
—The flesh must therefore be taken in the sense of the 
earthly man, or, as Hofmann observes, of the outward 
man, in Paul’s phrase (2 Cor. iv. 16: “If our outward 
man perish .. .”). It is .n this sense that the word 
flesh itself is taken a few verses before (ver. 11), in the 
saying: “That the life of Jesus may be manifested in 
our mortal flesh ;” so Phil. i, 22 (7d Sj év capei) and 
Gal. 11. 20 (8 viv 6 év capi). The apostle might have 
two reasons for using the term flesh here rather than 
body ; in the first place, cap£ expresses the natural life 
in its totality, physical and psychical; and next, the 
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body in itself is not to be destroyed (chap. xv.). It is 
therefore the destruction of the earthly existence of the 
man which Paul meant to designate by the words dr<Opos 
THs capes; and M. Renan is not wrong in saying: 
“There can be no doubt of it; it is a condemnation 
to death that Paul pronounces.” The sudden death 
of Ananias and Sapphira offers an analogy to the present 
case, not that Paul is thinking of so sudden a visitation ; 
the expression he uses rather indicates a slow wasting, 
leaving to the sinner time for repentance. 

This destruction of the flesh has in view the saving 
of the spirit, in the day of Christ. Some versions 
translate: “that the soul may be saved ...,” as if 
the soul and spirit were in Paul’s eyes one and the 
same thing. The passage 1 Thess. v. 23 proves the 
contrary. ‘The soul is, in man as in the lower animals, 
the breath of life which animates his organism; but 
the spirit is the sense with which the human soul is 
exclusively endowed to experience the contact of the 
Divine and apprehend it.” This higher sense in the 
soul once destroyed by the power of the flesh, connec- 
tion is no longer possible between the soul and God. 
This is undoubtedly what Scripture calls the second 
death. As the first is the body’s privation of the soul, 
the second is the soul’s privation of the spirit. This is 
why the apostle wishes at any cost to save the spirit 
in this man, in which there resides’ the faculty of 
contact with God and of life in Him throughout 
eternity. It need not be said that the spirit, thus 
understood as an element of human life, can only dis- 
charge its part fully when it is open to the working of 
the Divine Spirit,—The words, in the day of the Lord 
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Jesus, transport us to the time when Jesus glorified 
will appear again on the earth to take to Him His own 
(xv. 23); then will be pronounced on each Christian 
the sentence of his acceptance or rejection. These last 
words appear to me to confirm the explanation given 
of the phrase, destruction of the flesh. For if this 
denoted the destruction of the fleshly inclinations in 
the incestuous person, the awaking of spiritual life 
which would follow would not take place only at 
Christ’s coming, it would make itself felt in him in 
this present life.—Rtickert has very severely judged 
the apostle’s conduct on this occasion. He is disposed, 
indeed, to make good as an excuse in his favour the 
impetuosity of his zeal, the purity of his intention, 
and a remnant of Judaic prejudice. But he charges 
him with having given way to his natural violence ; 
with having compromised the salvation of the guilty 
person by depriving him, perhaps, if his sentence came 
to be realized, of time for repentance ; and finally, with 
having acted imprudently towards a Church in which 
his credit was shaken, by putting it in circumstances 
to disobey him. We do not accept either these excuses 
or these charges for the apostle. The phrase deliver 
to Satan, being foreign to the formulas of the synagogue, 
was consequently, also, foreign to the apostle’s Jewish 
past. The alleged violence of his temperament does 
not betray itself in the slightest in the severity of his 
conduct. The apostle here rather resembles a mother 
crying to God for her prodigal son and saying to Him: 
My God, strike him, strike him even to the death, if 
need be, if only he be saved! As to the Church, Paul 
no doubt knew better than the critic of our day how 
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far he could and ought to go in his conduct toward it, 
—Another critic, Baur,’ has taken up and developed 
the observations of Riickert, confirming them by the 
Second Epistle. In the passage 2 Cor. ii. 5-11, he 
sees the proof that the apostle’s injunctions had not 
been executed, that the sentence pronounced by him 
against the incestuous person had not been followed 
with any effect, and that the apostolical power which 
he claimed was consequently nothing but an illusion ; 
that after all, in short, nothing remained to the apostle 
but piteously to beat a retreat, “presenting as his 
desire what was done without his will,” and putting on 
the appearance of pardoning and asking favour for the 
guilty one from the Corinthians, who pardoned the 
delinquent in spite of him.— This entire deduction 
assumes one thing: to wit, that the passage 2 Cor. ii 
5-11 refers to the affair of the incestuous person. But 
the close relation between this passage and that of 
vil. 12 demonstrates that it is nothing of the kind, and 
that all that Paul writes in chap. ii. refers to an entirely 
different fact, to a personal insult to which he had been 
subjected at Corinth, and which had taken place pos- 
terior to the sending of the first letter.” And supposing 
even that the passage of chap. ii. related to the inces- 
tuous person, what would it tell us? That the majority 
of the Church (0 mdeloves, the larger number) had 
entered into the apostle’s views as to the punishment 


1 Der ap. Paulus, i. pp. 234, 235. 

2 Tn any attempt to maintain the reference of 2 Cor. vii. 7 seq. to the 
affair of the incestuous person, the word ddimnde/s, he to whom a wrong has 
been done (ver. 12), must be referred to the guilty man’s father, as if such 
an act could be ranked in the category of injustices! Besides, does not 
the very fact of the incest necessarily suppose the father’s death? See 
Hilgenfeld, Zinleitung, pp. 284, 285. 
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of the culprit ; and that the latter had fallen into such 
a disheartened state that his danger now was of allow- 
ing himself to be driven by Satan from carnal security 
to despair. If such was the meaning of the passage, 
what would it contain that was fitted to justify the 
conclusions of Baur, and the awkward light in which 
they would place the conduct and character of the 
apostle ? 

The apostle has te.minated what concerns the parti- 
cular case of the incestuous person. From this point 
onwards the subject broadens ; he shows in the general 
state of the Church the reason why it has so badly 
fulfilled its obligations in this particular case (vers. 
6-8). 


VERS. 6-8. 


Ver. 6. “ Your glorying is not good; know ye not 
that a little leaven leaveneth* the whole lump?”—There 
are two ways of understanding the connection between 
the following passage and that which precedes: either 
the apostle continues to dwell on the disciplinary obliga- 
tion of the Church,—and we must then regard the 
_ leawen to be taken away as either the incestuous person, 
or rather the vicious in general,—or it may be held 
that Paul, after upbraiding the Church with its negli- 
gence, seeks to guide its finger to the true cause of the 
mischief: the want of moral sincerity and firmness. 
This is the state which must be remedied without 
delay. Then reaction against the presence of the 
vicious will take place of itself. The first words are 
better explained in the second sense, for they relate to 


1 D reads doro (It. corrwmpit). 
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the present state of the Church in general. I have 
translated xavynua by vanterie (boasting), as if it had 
been xadvynows (the act of boasting), because we have 
no word in French to denote the object of boasting.’ 
Chrysostom thought the word should be applied to the 
incestuous person himself, assuming that he was one 
of the eminent men in whom the Church gloried. 
Grotius and Heinrici have reproduced this explanation. 
It seems to us untenable: the Church was satisfied with 
its state in general, and in particular with the wealth 
of its spiritual gifts, on which Paul himself had con- 
gratulated it (i. 5-7), and of which chaps. xil.—xiv. will 
furnish proof. But this abundance of knowledge and 
speech was no real good except in so far as it effected 
the increase of spiritual life in the Church, and the 
sanctification of its members. As this was not the 
case, the apostle declares to them that their ground of 
self-satisfaction is of bad quality ; a being vainly puffed 
up (iv. 19): “ Ye are proud of the state of your Church ; 
there is no reason for it!” He thus returns to the 
idea of ver. 2.—This judgment is called forth by the 
softness of their conduct in regard to the evil which shows 
itself among them. Should they who are so rich in 
knowledge fail to know the influence exercised on a 
whole mass by the least particle of corruption which is 
tolerated in it ?@—Paul clothes his thought in a prover- 
bial form (Gal.»v. 9). Leaven is here, as in many 
other passages (Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xii. 1), the emblem 
of a principle apparently insignificant in quantity, but 
possessing a real penetrating force, and that either for 
good (Matt. xiii. 33) or for evil (Matt. xvi. 6; Gal. 


1 [Our English boast is used in both senses, —T. | 
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v. 9). Does Paul understand by this little leaven (the 
literal sense), the incestuous person. or any other vicious 
member of the same kind, whose tolerated presence is 
a principle of corruption for the whole community ? 
This is the meaning generally held. Or is he rather 
thinking of evil in general, which, when tolerated even 
in a limited and slightly scandalous form, gradually 
lowers the standard of the Christian conscience in all ? 
It does not seem to me likely that Paul would designate 
as a little leaven a sinner guilty of so revolting an act 
as that in question (ver. 1), or other not less scandal- 
ous offenders. It is therefore better to apply this 
figure to all sin, even the least, voluntarily tolerated 
by the individual or the Church. This meaning, held 
by Meyer, de Wette, Hofmann, Gerlach, is confirmed 
by vers. 7 and 8. 

Vers. 7, 8. “ Purge out* the old leaven, that ye may 
be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ, 
our Paschal lamb, hath been sacrificed? 8. Therefore 
let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, neither® 
with the leaven of malice and wickedness; but with 
the unleavened bread of purity and truth.”—If the 
figure applied to the incestuous man or to the vicious, 
the word éxkafaper, to purify by removing, would 
apply to an act such as the: taking away from among 
(ver. 2), and the: delivering to Satan (ver. 5); and 
the words: that ye may be a new lump, would signify : 
that ye may present the spectacle of a Church renewed 
by the absence of every vicious member. But the 


1 T. R. with C L P here add ov» (therefore). 
2 'T. R. with L P Syr. reads vrep nuwy (for us). 
3 C Or, read wy instead of wyds. 
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epithet old, given to leaven, and ver. 8 show that 
leaven is here taken in an abstract sense: “the. leaven 
which consists of natural malignity and perversity.” 
The exhortation to purging applies therefore to the 
action of each on himself, and of all on all, in order 
to leave in the Church not a single manifestation of 
the old man, of the corrupt nature, undiscovered and 
unchecked. 

The ot», therefore, of T. R. ought, according to most 
of the Mjj., to be suppressed. It only goes to weaken 
the vivacity of the imperative. It is well known that 
among the Jews, on the 14th Nisan, the eve of the 
first and great day of the feast of Passover, there was 
removed with great care all the leaven (pain levé, 
raised bread) which could be found in their houses ; 
and in the evening, along with the celebration of the 
Paschal feast, the sacred week began, during which 
nothing was eaten but cakes of unleavened bread. 
Leaven represented, according to the. particular 
ceremonial of this feast, the pollutions of the 
idolatry and vices of Egypt with which Israel had 
broken in coming forth from it. As Israel had pro- 
videntially carried to the desert- that night only 
unleavened bread, the permanent rite had _ been 
borrowed from the historical circumstance (Ex. xii. 39, 
xiii. 6-9). The apostle spiritualizes the ceremony. 
As the Israelites at every Passover feast were bound 
to leave behind them the pollutions of their Egyptian 
life, in order to become a new people of God, so the 
Church is bound to break with all the evil dispositions 
of the natural heart, or that which is elsewhere called 
the old man.—The desired result of this breaking on 
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the part of each one with his own known sin, will be 
the renewing of the whole Church : that ye may be a 
new lump. Another allusion to Jewish customs. On 
the eve of the feast, a fresh piece of dough was 
kneaded with pure water, and from it were prepared 
the cakes of unleavened bread which were eaten during 
the feast. The word véov, new, docs not signify : new 
as to quality (as «awév would do), but recent, as to 
time. The whole community, by this work of purifica- 
tion wrought on itself, should become like a piece of 
dough newly kneaded. Has not the awakening of a 
whole Church been seen more than once to begin 
with submission to an old censure which weighed on 
the conscience of one sinner? This confession drew 
forth others, and the holy breath passed over the whole 
community. 

The phrase which follows, as ye are unleavened, 
has greatly embarrassed commentators, who have ex- 
plained it as if it were, “ ye should be,” which eram- 
matically is inadmissible. Chrysostom thinks of final 
sanctification, others of baptismal regeneration,—mean- 
ings equally impossible. In saying, ye are, the 
apostle thinks of what they are, not in point of fact, 
but of right; the idea is the same as in Rom. vi. 11: 
death to sin and life to God, virtually contained in 
faith in the dead and risen Christ. For the believer 
nothing more is needed than to become what he is 
already (in Christ). He must become holy in fact, 
as he is in idea.—Grotius has proposed to give to 
afuuos, unleavened, the active meaning belonging to 
the adjectives dovros, dowos (abstaining from bread, 
from wine) ; according to him, Paul characterizes the 
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Corinthians as persons who no longer feed on leavened 
bread (in the spiritual sense). But this term cannot 
be twisted from the definite meaning which it has in 
the Jewish ritual, and which is perfectly appropriate. 
They ought to become individually the organs of a 
new nature, which is in accordance with their true 
character as beings unleavened so far as they are 
believers. —The proof that this is what they are in 
point of right is given in the sequel. 

From the time when the Paschal lamb was sacrificed 
in the temple, no leaven bread was allowed to appear 
on an Israelitish table ; and this continued during the 
whole feast. Similarly the expiatory death of Christ, 
containing the principle of death to sin, there begins 
with His death in the case of the Church and of each 
believer the great spiritual Passover, from which all 
sin is banished, as leaven was from the Jewish feast. 
Every Christian is an azyme (unleavened one).—The 
particle «at ydp, for also, has for its characteristic the 
connecting of two facts of an analogous nature (also), 
the second of which is the ground of the first (for) : 
this is exactly the case here.—The work wdcya, strictly 
speaking, passing, denoted God’s passing over Eeypt, on 
the night when He smote the first-born and spared the 
houses of the Israelites sprinkled with the blood of 
the lamb. The word was afterwards applied to the 
lamb itself; in this sense it is taken here.—The words 
for us, read by T. R., are omitted in the majority of 
the Mjj.—By the complement pov, owr, Paul contrasts 
the Christian Passover with that of the Jews. As 
the latter began with the slaying of the lamb, ours 
began with the bloody death of Christ; Xpsords is in 
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apposition to mdécxya, The practical consequence of 
His death thus understood, and of the new state in 
which it places believers, is drawn in the following 
verse, 

Ver. 8. The Christian’s Paschal feast does not last a 
week, but all his life. In an admirable discourse 
Chrysostom has developed this idea: “ For the true 
Christian, it is always Easter, always Pentecost, 
always Christmas.” Such is the sense in which the 
apostle exhorts the Corinthians to keep the feast.— 
The words, not with old leaven, signify, in accordance 
with what precedes: not by persisting in the corrupt 
dispositions of the old man,—The particle um8é, nor 
any more, according to Edwards, does not introduce 
an additional thought, but only the explanation of the 
preceding allegorical phrase. I do not think this 
meaning possible. The undé seems to me intended to 
bring out a special feature in the general idea in direct 
connection with present circumstances; so, or nearly 
so, de Wette, Ruckert, Meyer, etc. The word xaxia 
denotes rather corruption of the nature or state, and 
the word zovnpéa, deliberate malice of the will. In the 
context, the first of these terms relates to a corrupt 
state of the soul, which does not allow it to be 
indignant against evil, but leaves it to act toward 
it with lax toleration; the second goes further: it 
denotes active connivance and protection. These two 
vices, both proceeding from the leaven of the old 
nature, had been prominently manifested in the 
Church’s conduct towards the incestuous person. 
With these dispositions Paul contrasts those which 
should characterize the renewing of the purified mass. 
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The two complements eiAcpuveias and adndeias are, like 
the two preceding, genitives of apposition : ‘‘ unleavened 


” The word eidpivea, accord- 


bread consisting of .. . 
ing to the most probable etymology, mpds elAqv xpiveww, 
to judge by the light of the sun, denotes proved trans- 
parency, and so the purity of a heart perfectly sincere 
before God, to which all sympathy with evil is com- 
pletely foreion. ‘This pure crystal is the opposite of 
kaxia, the corrupted nature.—The second term, truth, 
anjGea, denotes righteousness in its active form, 
inflexible firmness, constancy in maintaining all that 
is revealed to the conscience as good, and consequently 
in struggling against evil without making the smallest 
compromise ; it is the opposite of movnpia. Hofmann 
has taken up the unfortunate idea—and he has been 
followed by Heinrici—of explaining the charge ot 
malice contained in this verse by the misunderstand- 
ing, to some extent voluntary, on the part of the 
Corinthians, which Paul now proceeds to rectify. 
The apostle does not condescend to such petty recri- 
minations. 

Must it be concluded from these verses that the 
apostle wrote this letter at the time of the Passover ? 
The figures used do not, as we have seen, contain any- 
thing which does not admit of explanation independ- 
ently of all connection with the actual celebration of 
the Passover. Yet it is certain, that if we hold this 
feast and the composition of our letter to have been 
simultaneous, the choice of the figures, which come on 
us somewhat abruptly, is more naturally explained. 
This induction is confirmed by xvi. 8: “I will tarry 
at Ephesus until Pentecost.” Andas Acts xx. 6 shows 
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that St. Paul, as well as the Churches founded by him, 
observed the Passover and celebrated it at the same 
time as the Jews, we shall not assuredly be going 
beyond his thought if we find in the words, “ Let us 
keep the feast,” an allusion to that which was being 
celebrated at the time in the Churches. 

A second question often discussed is the following: 
May the words, “Christ, our Passover, has been 
sacrificed,” be regarded as a testimony in favour of 
John’s narrative, according to which Jesus died on the 
day (14th Nisan) when the Paschal lamb was sacrificed, 
and not, as it has been thought necessary to conclude 
from the synoptics, on the afternoon of the 15th Nisan ? 
It seems to me that the name Paschal lamb, given to 
Jesus by St. Paul, does not depend in the least on the 
day or hour when He died. His relation to the 
Paschal lamb lies in the essence of things, and does 
not depend on a chronological coincidence. But there 
is one aspect in which Paul’s words cannot be well 
understood, as it appears to me, except from that 
point of view which the narrative of John brings 
into light. The feast of unleavened bread began on 
the 14th in the evening, after the slaying of the 
lamb. Now this relation, which forms the basis of 
our passage, would be disturbed if Jesus, in Paul’s 
view, did not die till the afternoon of the 15th, 
after the feast of unleavened bread had already lasted 
for a whole day.—After pointing out to the Church 
what it should have done, the apostle gives it to 
understand the reason why it has not done so: it is 
because the old leaven has regained the upper hand 
in its moral life, and that it requires to undergo a com- 
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plete renovation. This said, the subject of discipline 
is finished; if Pauls adds a few more observations, 
it is to dissipate a misunderstanding arising from a 
passage of his on the subject in a letter which he had 
previously addressed to them. 


Vers. 9-13. 


Vers. 9, 10. “I wrote unto you in my epistle not to 
company with fornicators ; 10.’ not altogether with the 
fornicators of this world, or with the covetous and’ 
extortioners or with idolaters ; for then must ye needs’ 
go out of the world.”—Paul begins with recalling the 
terms of which he made use (ver. 9); then he sets aside 
the false sense which had been attached to them 
(ver. 10), and states his real judgment (ver. 11); finally, 
he justifies his judgment in vers. 12, 138.—’Ev rf 
éruotony, literally, un the Epistle, the one you know. 
It is vain for Chrysostom, Erasmus, Lange, to allege 
that Paul alludes to vers. 2, 6, and 7 of this same 
chapter, or for Lardner to attempt to find here the 
announcement of what is about to follow, vers. 10-18. 
It is easy to see that nothing in what precedes contained 
the direction given here, and that the éypapa, I wrote, 
can only refer to the rectification of an idea which had 
been fathered on Paul, and which had been reported to 
him. A correspondence between Paul and the Church 
had certainly preceded our Epistle ; comp. vii. 1: ‘‘ Now 
concerning the: things whereof ye wrote unto me.” In 
2 Cor. vu. 8, Paul refers, using the same expression, to 


17, R. with L P reads «es (and) ov ravtas. 
27. R. with E L Syr. reads y (or), instead of zas (and). 
3'T. R. with P: o@s:asre (ye need), instead of wPesrsre (ye would need), 
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a previous letter. Had there not been dogmatic reasons 
for denying the possibility of the loss of an apostolic 
document, this meaning would not have been contested. 
—The term to company (mingle) with, cvvavaplyve bat, 
strictly denotes living in an intimate and continuous 
relation with one,—owv emphasizing the intimacy, and 
ava the repetition of the acts. Does the rupture 
demanded by the apostle refer to the conduct of Chris- 
tians in private life, or to ecclesiastical communion 2 
In any case, the Corinthians could not have thought of 
an ecclesiastical rupture with people with whom no 
ecclesiastical bond existed. Did they not apply Paul's 
regulation to sinners who were yet outside of the 
Church? We may see in 2 Thess. iii, 14 how the 
expression “ not to company with” is synonymous with 
oréhrec Oar amd, to hold aloof from, of ver. 6; and in 
that context the term certainly refers to private life. 
Finally, if the matter in question here were the eccle- 
siastical relation, the apostle would not have to say to 
believers, “ Do not company with the vicious,” but, “Do 
not allow the vicious to company with you.” This pre- 
cept of Paul's is parallel to that of John, Second Epistle, 
ver. 10 : “ If any one bringeth not this teaching, receive 
him not into your house, and give him no greeting.” 
Ver. 10. The «al, and, which begins this verse in 
the T. R., is too little supported to be authentic.—The 
words od rdvtws trois mépvois naturally have the effect of 
an explanatory apposition added to the mépvas at the 
end of ver. 9, in this sense: ‘“ When I spoke of forni- 
cators in my letter, I did not thereby mean all the 
fornicators of this world in genéral.” After all attempts 
to explain this od rdyrws differently, it seems to me that 
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this is the interpretation which holds good. Only, it 
logically implies that by the phrase, the fornicators of 
this world, Paul denotes, not only those who are with- 
out the Church, but those also who profess the gospel. 
It is the only way of explaining the od rdvtws, which is 
not the absolute negative, like ravtas ov, absolutely not, 
but, on the contrary, a restricted negative (not absolutely, 
not entirely): I wrote to you to break with fornicators, 
not with fornicators in general, which would oblige you 
to go out of the world, but with those only who profess 
the gospel. ‘This is the meaning adopted by Neander, 
Hofmann, and others. It is objected that the phrase, 
the fornicators of this world, must be exclusive of those 
of the Church. Why so? The idea is simply, “not 
generally with all the fornicators living with you in 
this world.” Such is evidently the meaning of the 
word world in the following sentence. Meyer has 
thought that it is to mark the difference between these 
two meanings given to the word world that Paul rejects 
the rovrov, this, in the following sentence. But it may 
also be to avoid an awkward and useless repetition. 
As to those who, like Meyer, de Wette, Edwards, hold 
that the formcators of this world must here be neces- 
sarily contrasted with those of the Church, they are 
thrown into embarrassment by the od wavtws, and they 
apply it solely to the limitation of relations with these 
fornicators: “I meant you not to have relations too 
complete (wdvrws) with non-Christian fornicators,” which 
would authorize restricted relations, without which life 
in the world would be impossible. But this meaning 
is not natural; for what Paul here distinguishes is not 
the greater or less degree of intimacy in relations to 
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impure heathen; he is contrasting with the relation to 
impure heathen, which he authorizes, the relation to 
impure Christians, which he forbids.—We do not take 
account here of the interpretations which separate 
ov from mdvrws, connecting the former with the verb 
éypawa, and the latter with the verb cuvvavaplyvvcbar,— 
a separation far from natural,—nor of that of Riickert, 
who understands od mdytws almost as if it were mavtas 
ov, absolutely not, though Paul knows perfectly the 
use and meaning of this form; comp. xvi. 12. How- 
ever this may be, the view of the apostle remains 
substantially the same: the rupture which he demands 
is not applicable to the vicious in general, but only to 
those who lay claim to the name of Christians.—To 
libertinism Paul adds covetousness as to earthly goods, 
and that in the two forms of wdcovefla, which, to have 
more, uses fraudulent and indelicate processes, like 
usury, and that of dpray}, injustice by violent means. 
These two words are connected, not by #, or, but by 
rai, and, as two species of one and the same genus,— 
Idolaters, as such, would seem to be an impossibility 
in the Church; but there might be Corinthians who,’ 
after believing, had kept up habits of idolatry; and 
chap. viii. will show us that many of them could not 
bring themselves to give up the banquets to which they 
were invited in idol temples. These three vices, forni- 
cation, covetousness, idolatry, are related, as Estius and 
Edwards observe, the first to the individual himself, 
the second: to his neighbours, the third to God. 

It is evident that in a city like Corinth, to break off 
all connection with persons of these three categories 
would have been for a man to condemn himself to 
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live as a hermit. This is probably what the Corin- 
thians had retorted with a measure of irony ; and so 
the apostle, no less than they, rejects an idea so absurd, 
The majority of the Mjj. read édeirere, ye would need, 
which gives a simple sense. T. R. with P and Chry- 
sostom reads ddeirere, ye need, a form which is also, 
though less easily, intelligible : “Since, if it is so, ye 
need* a, / 8U Calvin, starting from this reading, has 
given the sentence a quite different meaning: “ For 
ye need really to separate yourselves from the world 
(morally).” But the particle dpa, then, indicates, on 
the contrary, a consequence from what precedes.—And 
now Paul establishes his true thought. 

Ver. 11. “ But now I have written unto you not to 
keep company, if any man that is called a brother be a 
fornicator, or covetous, or an idolater, or a railer, or a 
drunkard, or an extortioner; with such an one, no, not 
to eat.”—The words but now can only express a logical 
contrast. The viv contrasts Paul’s true thought, which 
remains, with his thought as it was disfigured by the 
Corinthians, which is relegated to the past. — The 
emphasis is on the words, who is called w brother sas 
Paul goes on to say in ver. 12, he has not to exercise 
discipline on those who do not profess the faith. But 
when a man, who parades the title of Christian, exhibits 
this profession side by side with vice, the Church is 
bound to protest against this lying union, and with this 
view, so far as depends on it, to break off all relations 
with sucha man. ‘his is the way to tear from him 
the mask with which he covers himself to the shame of 
the Church and of Christ Himself—The six following 


terms have been grouped, either in threes (Meyer) or in 
s 
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three pairs (Hofmann), with more or less ingenuity. It 
seems to me that, as in the enumeration Rom. 1. 29 seq., 
we have here rather an unstudied accumulation than a 
classification, strictly so called. It may be said that in 
such cases disgust excludes order. To the four terms of 
ver. 10 Paul adds two new ones: AoSopos, a man who 
speaks rudely, who calumniates, and péOuvcos, the mtem- 
perate man.—We have already shown that the not to 
company with indicates the rupture of private relations. 
But should not the last words, with such a man, no, 
not to eat, be applied to the rupture of the ecclesiastical 
relation by his exclusion from worship and from the 
Holy Supper? The word pSe, nay, no more, not even, 
does not allow this explanation of cvvecOlew, to eat with. 
For this act is thus characterized as a matter of less 
gravity, and Paul could never so speak of the Holy 
Supper. Among the ancients, for a man to receive any 
at his table was much more a sign of intimacy than in 
our day; and the apostle is unwilling that by the sign of 
so close a personal relation the idea should be authorized 
that the vicious man is acknowledged by other Chris- 
tians as worthy of the name. Meyer, indeed, admits 
that the phrase, no, not to eat with . . ., can only refer 
to the believer’s private table. But by an argument 
& fortiort, he concludes that it applies with still more 
certainty to the Holy Supper. Theodoret had already 
argued in the same way: “Not to eat, with stronger 
reason not to hold communion with him.” In such a 
matter it is dangerous to proceed by way of logical 
deduction. In arguing thus, account is not taken of 
this difference, that the table prepared in my house is 
my own, while the Holy Supper is the Lord's Table. 
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I'am therefore responsible for those whom I admit to 
the former, but not for those who appear at the latter. 
It appears from xi. 28, 29, that the Lord thinks good 
to leave each one liberty to eat and drink his condemna- 
tion at the holy table, and will not prevent him from 
doing so by external means. The parable of the tares 
already suggested such a course, the only one in 
keeping with God’s regard for human liberty. The 
apostle justifies the distinction which he has just made 
between believers and unbelievers. 

Vers. 12, 13. “ For what have I to do to judge them 
also* that are without? do ye not judge them that 
are within? 13. But them that are without, God 
judgeth. And’ put away® from among yourselves that 
wicked person.”—The first question is the justification 
(for) of ver. 10: “ We have not to judge unbelievers.” 
The second is the justification of ver. 11: “But we 
have to judge believers.”—Our competency to exercise 
discipline does not extend further than the solidarity 
established by confession of the common faith. This 
general truth the apostle expresses in his own person 
(wot, mine), as is often done in stating moral maxims 
(vi 12, for example); this form does not therefore 
assume, as has been sometimes thought, that the word 
xpivev, to judge, has here a particular meaning, applic- 
able exclusively to the apostle; for example, that of 
laying down disciplinary rules: “The rules which I 
prescribe to you'on this subject are not to be applied 

1T. R. with D EL here adds xcs (also). 

 T. R. with E L Syr. reads xa: (and), while this word is omitted in the 
other 8 Mjj. 


*'T. R. with E L reads sZeperre (ye will take away), instead of eapars 
(take away), read by the 8 other Mjj. 
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to those who are without.” This sense of xpivew 1s 
inadmissible. In any case, had it been the part which 
he had to take personally on which Paul wished to lay 
stress, he would not have used the enclitic form (pot), 
but the full form (éuo/). He speaks of himself, not as 
an apostle, but as a Christian; and what he says applies 
consequently to every Christian. Every Christian has 
individually the mission to exercise the judgment of 
which he speaks in ver. 11. We have already pointed 
out the profound analogy which prevails between this 
chapter and the disciplinary direction given to the 
apostles by the Lord (Matt. xviii. 15-20). We find in 
the latter (in ver. 17) the same use of the singular pro- 
noun, which strikes us here in the language of the 
apostle; only the pronoun is in the second person, 
because it is Jesus who is addressing the believer: 
“Let him be to thee asa heathen and publican.” It 
is therefore every believer who is bound freely at his 
own hand to pronounce this rupture of relations with 
the unbelieving brother which Paul prescribes to the 
Church in general. For if it is in itself the duty of all, 
it cannot be other in point of fact than a completely 
individual act.—T. R. with 3 Mjj. reads: “ What have 
I to do to judge those also («a/) that are without?” 
This «aé may, after all, be authentic: ‘“ The competency 
which I have in regard to my brethren, should I not 
also extend to others?” The Jews called the heathen 
chitsonim, those without (Lightfoot, Hor. hebr., p. 6). 
The apostle borrows the name from them to designate, 
not only the heathen, but the Jews themselves; comp. 
the analogous term used by Jesus, Markiv. 11. In all 
the synagogues dispersed throughout heathen countries 
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careful watch was kept over the respectability of the 
members of the community. Should the Church in this 
point remain behind the synagogue ?—The term judge 
can only be explained in the context by what precedes. 
It can only therefore refer to the means which have 
just been indicated, viz. private rupture. 

The second question (ver. 12°) is in the same relation 
to ver. 11 as the first (ver. 12*) to ver. 10. “I have not 
the task of judging them that are without; but have not 
you that of judging them that are within, the vicious 
among believers, and that in name of the faith which 
they profess along with you?” We are called to 
remark the emphasis put on the word dyels, ye, in 
opposition to Oeds, God, the subject of the following 
proposition. 

Ver. 13 justifies by a remark, and moreover by a 
Scriptural quotation, the distinction laid down in ver. 
12. There are two domains, each subject to a different 
jurisdiction : the Christian judges the Christian; the 
man of the world is judged by God. It is needless to 
say that this contrast is only relative. The unfaithful 
Christian is also judged by God (xi. 30-32); but he 
has at the same time to do with another judge, the 
Christian community to which he belongs; while the 
non-Christian can sin without being subjected to any 
judgment of the latter kind. It seems at the first 
glance as if this saying were in contradiction to that of 
our Lord : “Judge not. . . . Why seest thou the mote 
in thy brother’s eye?” (Matt. vii. 1-3). But when 
Jesus speaks thus, the judgment which He would 
exclude is that of secret malevolence, which condemns 
precipitately, on simple presumptions, or putting a 
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malignant construction on motives. St. Paul is equally 
averse to such judging, xii. 7. The judgment he lays 
on the Christian as a duty is that of charity, which, in 
view of notorious facts, seeks the best means to bring’ 
a brother back to himself who is self-deceived as to his 
spiritual state, and to save him (ver. 5). The former 
of these judgments is accompanied with a haughty joy, 
the other is an act of self-humiliation and mourning 
(ver. 2). The first proposition of ver. 13 might be 
made the continuation of the second question of ver. 
12: “Do not ye judge . . . and does not God judge?” 
But the affirmative meaning seems simpler.—The verb 
cpwet might be a future («pwel): “God shall judge ;” 
the words would then refer to the last judgment. But, 
after the presents xpivew, xpivere, the verb is rather a 
present (xpivec), the present of the idea and competency: 
“Tt is God who is their Judge.” —The final proposition, 
containing a Scripture quotation, is usually separated 
from what immediately precedes, to form, as it were, a 
last peremptory order summing up the whole chapter. 
It is clear that in this sense the xa, and (before the 
imperative ¢Edpare or the future éapetre), is out of place. 
It is omitted therefore in the Alex. and Greco-Latin 
readings, which evidently proceed on this interpreta- 
tion. But what is overlooked in adopting this sense 
is the close connection established by the last words: 
e& tudv abtav, from among yourselves, with what imme- 
diately precedes (vers. 12, 18°): “Thou shalt take 
away the wicked, not from human society, as if thou 
hadst to judge also them that are without, but from 
the midst of thyself, from those that are within.” 
Such then is the Scriptural justification of the dis- 
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tinction laid down by Paul, vers. 10-13", between the 
judgment of those without and of those within. As 
Israel was bound to cut off the malefactor, not from 
heathen nations, but from its own midst, s0 with the 
Church. From this point of view we cannot but adopt 
the «ai, and, of the T. R. and of the Byzantines, to 
which must be added the support of the Peschito, a 
support by no means to be despised, notwithstanding 
all that Westcott and Hort say: “And finally, you 
remember the Bible rule...!” This is the final 
proof.—The same reason which led to the suppression 
of the «ai, and, no doubt led also to the change of the 
future éfapeire, ye shall take away, into the aor. im- 
perative é¢Edpate, take away! Once this last word was 
held to be the summary of the chapter, it is evident 
the imperative alone was suitable. If, on the contrary, 
the explanation here proposed is the true one, the 
future ought to be preserved, as giving more literally 
the formula quoted; comp. Deut. xvi. 7-12, xxii. 21, 
xxiv. 7. It has been suspected that the reading é£apeire, 
ye shall take away, was borrowed from these passages ; 
but the text of the LXX. has in all these sentences the 
sing. é€apeis, thou shalt take away. Why should the 
Byzantine copyists have transformed it into a plural ? 
—The term take away, like that of judge (ver. 12), 
should be determined by what precedes. The means 
of execution, of which the apostle is thinking, can only 
be the two indicated by himself, that of mourning, 
ver. 2, which appeals to the intervention of God (with 
or without the wapaéddvar), and that of the personal 
rupture, indicated ver. 11, which plunges the sinner 
into isolation. Such are the weapons of Christian 
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discipline, which correspond to Israelitish stoning ; 
Paul knows no others, when once the first warnings 
have failed. The very act of delivering to Satan, 
which he does as an apostle, not without the co-opera- 
tion of the Church, is not essentially different from 
the judgment which it should itself have carried out 
according to ver. 2.—Riickert, who always takes a very 
close grip of questions, does not think that the term 
Tov movnpov, the wicked, can possibly designate any 
other than the incestuous person. These last words 
would thus be the summary of chap. v.: “ Exclude 
that guilty one!” But then, how explain the two 
passages, vers. 6-8 and 9-18*, which seem to deviate 
from the subject properly so called? The first, accord- 
ing to him, is intended to prove the necessity of the 
exclusion; the second, its possibility ; then, lastly, 
would come the final order, as an abrupt conclusion. 
This is able, but inadmissible. The passage vers. 6-8 
has a wholly different meaning, as we have seen. The 
passage vers. 9-13 is introduced, not by a logical 
connection, but by an accidental circumstance, the 
misunderstanding on the part of the Corinthians. The 
Tov movnpov, the wicked, does not therefore refer in the 
least to the incestuous man personally, but, as in the 
precepts of Deuteronomy, to the whole category of the 
vicious who are within. Paul does not return to the 
case of the incestuous man, but continues to treat the 
general subject of discipline to which he had passed 
from ver. 6. 


Lcclesiastical Discipline. 


Let us briefly study the few passages of the New Testament 
which bear on this subject. 
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Matt. v. 22.—Jesus here distinguishes three judicial stages : 
the judgment («piovs), the Sanhedrim, and the Gehenna of 
- fire. These phrases are borrowed from the Israelitish order 
of things, in which they denote the district tribunal, the 
superior court, and, finally, the immediate judgment of God. 
If we apply these terms to the new surroundings which are 
formed about Jesus, and regard the first as brotherly admoni- 
tion, the second as that of the heads of the future community 
of which the little existing flock is the germ, the third as 
God’s judgment falling on the incorrigible sinner, we shall 
have a gradation of punishments corresponding, on the one 
hand, to the received Israelitish forms, and, on the other, to the 
passages of the New Testament, including that which we are 
explaining. 

Matt. xviii. 15—20.—Here is the fullest passage. Jesus 
begins with admonition ; there are three degrees of it: 1. 
personal,—as it is a private offence which is in question, the 
offended man takes the initiative; then 2. it takes a graver 
character by the addition of two witnesses; 3. it is the 
whole assembly together which admonishes the culprit. In 
the second place, admonition is followed by judgment ; the 
dealing of the Church having failed, the offended person and 
every member of the congregation regard the brother, now 
recognised to be guilty, as a heathen or publican, which, in 
Jewish language, signifies that they break off all personal 
connection with him. Finally, the Church does not yet 
abandon the guilty man; it prays that he may repent, or, if 
not, that God may punish him visibly. Two or three brethren 
are sufficient to carry out this appeal to God effectually. The 
last stage, final perdition, is not here mentioned by Jesus; 
but it had been indicated by Him in the saying Matt. v. 

2 Thess. iii. 6, 14, 15.—The first stage, that of warning, is 
here satisfied by the apostle’s own letters; comp. 1st Ep. 
iv. 11, and 2nd Ep. iii, 6-12. The second stage, that of 
judgment, begins-at ver. 14. It is the onpelwous, the public 
declaration, probably a communication from the rulers of the 
flock regarding what has taken place, and the invitation to the 
congregation to break off private relations with the culprit, 
without however ceasing to love him, and to act accordingly 
by praying for him and seeking to bring him back. The 
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apostle stops here, like Jesus, in the second passage of 
Matthew. 

Rey. ii, 19-22.—A false prophetess, whom the bishop has © 
not checked, is to be punished by a disease sent by the Lord. 
This threat corresponds to the judgment whereby Paul gives 
over the incestuous person to Satan; and John’s position in 
delivering this message is not without analogy to Paul’s in 
our chapter. With this punishment coming directly from the 
Lord might be compared the punishment drawn down by 
profane communions, of which mention is made in chap. xi. 
of our Epistle. But we would not anticipate the explanation 
of the passage. — 

It is clear that the means of excommunication cannot be 
supported by any passage of the New Testament, but that the 
Church is not for all that defenceless against the scandals 
which arise within it. After admonitions, if they are useless, 
it has two arms: 1st. humiliation, with prayer to God to act ; 
and 2nd. private rupture. The use of these means depends 
on individual believers, and may dispense with all decision 
by way of a numerical majority. And how much ought we 
to admire the Lord’s wisdom, who took care not to confide 
the exercise of discipline to such uncertain hands as those of 
the half plus one of the members of the Church. To be 
convinced of this, it is enough to cast our eyes on the use 
which the Church has made of excommunication. There is 
not on the earth at this hour a Christian who is not excom- 
municated: Protestants are so by the Roman Church; the 
Roman Church by the Greek Church, and vice versa; the 
Reformed by the Lutherans, who refuse to admit then to 
their Holy Supper; the Darbyites by one another. Is there 
not then enough here to cure the Church of the use of this 
means? “ The weapons of our warfare,” says St. Paul, 2 Cor, 
x. 4, “are not carnal, but are powerful by God.” It is cer- 
tainly probable that the incestuous member of the Corinthian 
Church, visited with judgment from above, and abandoned for 
the time by all his brethren, did not present himself at the 
love-feast and the Holy Supper. And even at this hour it is 
hard to believe that a scandalous sinner, with whom the most 
of his brethren have broken, and for whom they besiege the 
throne of God, would have the audacity to present himself 
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with them at the holy table; but if he chooses, he should 
have it in his power as Judas had. If the Church lives, the 
Lord will show that He also is living. Excommunication 
may have been a measure pedagogically useful at a time 
when the whole Church was under a system of legality. 
Now the Church has recovered consciousness of its spiritu- 
ality ; ought not its mode of discipline to follow this impulse, 
and return to the order of primitive spiritual discipline ? 


if li 
Lawsuits (VI. 1-11). 


_ The subject of discipline, though connected with the 
domain of ecclesiastical life, trenched on the sphere of 
moral questions. We come now to the subjects which 
belong exclusively to the latter sphere. 

As the apostle had dealt with discipline, first from 
the standpoint of the special case which had raised the 
question, then, more generally, he acts in a similar way 
in regard to the subject which is now to follow. He 
treats of lawsuits between Christians,—1. in vers. 1-6, 
from the special standpoint of recourse had to heathen 
tribunals; and 2. in vers. 7-11, from the more 
general viewpoint of the lack of righteousness and 
charity which such conflicts between brethren imply. 

Meyer alleges that there is no logical relation 
between this subject and the preceding; he founds on 
the asyndeton between the last verse of chap. v. and 
our ver. 1. But the absence of any particle fitted to 
connect these two verses is much rather the evidence 
of a very profound bond of feeling between the two 
passages. For by this form the second becomes, as it 
were, a reaffirmation of the ideas expounded in the first. 
And, in point of fact, does not Paul here, as in the 
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former passage, combat in this proud Church the total 
lack of care for its own dignity before God and men? 
“Not only do ye not judge those whom you have a 
mission to judge (them that are within); but, more- 
over, ye go to have yourselves judged by those who 
are beneath you (them that are without)!” The basis 
of these two passages is therefore the same: it is the 
idea of the judicial competency of the Church in rela- 
tion to its own members, but applied to two wholly 
different sins. Edwards understands the thing nearly 
in the same way. “He has just expounded the 
greatness and power of the Church; and now he asks 
if one could be found among them who would dare to 
do violence to the majesty of Christ. who dwells in it.” 


VERS. 1-6. 

Ver. 1. “Dare any of you, having a matter against 
another, go to law before the unjust, and not before the 
saints ?”—The word rtorua, dares he, heads this pas- 
sage, exactly because it appeals vigorously to Christian 
dignity : “ What! there is one who has this miserable 
courage!” One needs courage to degrade himself, 
The pronoun és, some one, does not mean that there 
are many who are in this case; but there are too many 
if there is one. A single such case casts reproach on 
the whole Church. The Jews, who had the feeling of 
their theocratic nobility, had not recourse in their 
litigations to heathen tribunals; a system of arbitra- 
tion established among them decided such questions ; 
and the Corinthians had not Christian honour enough 
to rise to the same level !—For the moment the apostle 
leaves out of account the fact of the «pivecOau, getting 
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judged, having a suit; he will return to it, ver. 6. 
Here he fixes solely on the way in which these affairs 
are treated at Corinth.—The article tov, the, before 
érepov, other, serves strongly to individualize the adverse 
party in every case.—The heathen, of whom the official 
judges form part, are designated, not as usual by the 
term dmoro. (those who do not believe), but by the 
term advcor, unjust. The apostle would make palpable 
the contradiction there is in going to ask justice of 
those who are themselves devoid of justice. The prep. 
evi here signifies 1n presence of; as in the phrases ém) 
Sixacrav, tod Sexacrnplov (Plato, Demosthenes), Christians 
receive the title of honour o? ayo, the saints. They 
are people whom a Divine consecration has profoundly 
separated from the unjust and sinful world, and who 
ought therefore to possess within them the standard 
of justice. Had not Daniel seen the judgment given 
to the saints of the Most High ? (vii. 22). 

Vers. 2, 3. Or’ do ye not know that the saints 
shall judge the world? And if the world shall be 
judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the smallest 
matters? 38. Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? 
much more things that pertain to this life.”—The T. R. 
is mistaken in omitting the or at the beginning of the 
question. Its meaning is: “Or if you affect to justify 
this mode of action, are you then ignorant that . . .?” 
By the formula, do ye not know, which occurs no less 
than ten times in our Epistle, the apostle alludes to 
the doctrines he had delivered to the Church at the 
time of its foundation. Here it applies to a very 
special point of Christian eschatology, and from the 

1 'T. R. omits 7 (or) with EL. 
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example it may be concluded how detailed was the 
instruction which the Churches received from the 
apostle. The verb xpwotor should evidently be taken 
as a future, shall judge, as well as the xpiodpev, we 
shall judge, of the following verse. The world, which 
is to be judged by the saints, can only designate those 
who have rejected the appeal which had been addressed 
to them by the gospel—The Greek Fathers have sought 
to spiritualize this notion of judgment by reducing it 
to the moral contrast, which will burst into view at the 
day of judgment, between Christian holiness and the 
pollution of other men (Matt. xii. 41); or there has 
been found in it the general notion of the kingdom 
and glory of believers yet to come (Flatt). But the 
idea of a real judicial act is demanded by the context. 
Lightfoot, Vitringa have thought that this was the 
announcement of a time when, the gospel having 
become supreme, courts of law would be composed of 
Christians ; as if the world of which the apostle speaks 
in this passage could be Christendom! We have 
already quoted the saying of Daniel, according to 
which the world is to be judged by the saints. Jesus 
seems to apply this notion in a special way to the 
apostles (Matt. xix. 28): “In the regeneration which 
is to come, then ye shall be seated on twelve thrones, 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” The Apocalypse 
extends this privilege to all believers (ii. 26, 27, and 
xx. 4).—Billroth has proposed to make the whole 
second part of the verse also dependent on: Do ye 
not know...? “Do ye not know that... and 
that it is unworthy of you to appear before the lowest 
tribunals (those of the heathen)?” But this construc- 
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tion is complicated, and the word éAdyora, the least, 
does not lend itself well to this meaning; comp. the 
parallel expression, Biwrixa, the things of this life, in 
the following verse. The second proposition of ver. 2 
is therefore also a question: “Are not ye, the future 
judges of the world, worthy to pronounce on things 
which have only the slightest value?” The present 
xpiveras, 1s judged, expresses not an actual fact, but a 
principle.—The adjunct év tyiv, literally am you, may 
be explained by the idea of the accused’s presence in 
the circle formed by the tribunal. But this meaning 
is far from natural, especially when the accused is such 
as the world! It is better to understand : “in your 
person, which has become (by Christian sanctification) 
the rule of absolute justice ;” which amounts to saying : 
by you; comp. the év, Acts xvii. 31. The complement 
Kpitnpiov édayiotov is often translated by the least things 
to be judged. Meyer is perhaps right in saying that 
usage does not admit of this meaning; but it is not 
exact to allege that the word xpirjpur can signify 
nothing except “a tribunal.” It has many and varied 
meanings besides (see Passow: means of judgment; 
court of justice; place of judgment). Consequently 
we are entitled to give it here an analogous sense 
such as the context naturally demands, viz. a sentence 
delwvered: ‘‘ How should ye, who are invested with so 
high a competency, be unworthy to deliver sentences 
of a greatly inferior order ?” 

Ver. 3 does not present a new argument; it is the 
previous one raised to its culminating point. For the 
angels also, according to Paul, form part of the «écyos, 
the world (see on iv. 9). Again we have the phrase: 
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Do ye not know ? but without the particle #, or, pre- 
cisely because here is the continuation of ver. 2. The 
more striking the fact indicated in this verse,—the 
judgment of angels by the saints,—the more entitled 
is the apostle to express his wonder that his readers 
can be ignorant of it or can act as if they were in 
ignorance.—Meyer maintains that the word angels, 
used simply, denotes in the New Testament only good 
angels. It is one of those statutes which this excellent 
commentator loves to set up as a barrier against the 
caprice of exegetes, but the yoke of which need not be 
taken up without check. I think that the explanation 
of the idea contained in the first part of this verse is 
found in our Epistle itself, xv. 24. If it is so, Paul 
can only be speaking here of higher powers of wicked- 
ness. ‘This meaning is also that which best accords 
with the meaning of the word the world (ver. 2). 
According to Meyer and Hofmann (who applies the 
word at once to good and bad angels), the judgment 
to which good angels shall be subjected will bear on 
the degree of fidelity with which they have discharged 
their office as ministering spirits to believers (Heb. i. 
14); but nowhere in Scripture is there mention of a 
judgment of the elect angels. And in any case, we 
must not overlook the absence of the article before the 
word angels : “ beings belonging to the category angel.” 
Paul does not mean to designate these or those angels ; 
he wishes to awake within the Church the feeling of 
its competency and dignity by reminding it that beings 
of so exalted a nature shall one day be subjected to its 
jurisdiction. 

It is remarkable that in the parables of the tares and 
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of the drag-net, it is the angels who effect the division 
between men (wheat and tares, good and bad fishes) ; 
while in our passage, it is sanctified believers who judge 
angels. It seems as if God would glorify Himself in 
each of these orders of His creatures by means of the 
other.—Let it also be borne in mind that in Daniel’s 
description (chap. vii.) there is not a word said of the 
judgment of the angels by the saints; this is a detail 
absolutely peculiar to Paul, and which, like that men- 
tioned 1 Thess. iv. 15, rests no doubt on a personal 
revelation. 

The last words, much more things of this life, need 
not be regarded as the continuation of the previous 
question, as is done by Tischendorf; it is the conclu- 
sion. in the form of an exclamation. The form pte 
ye 18 found nowhere else in the New Testament. The 
simplest way of explaining it is to understand the verb 
Acyouev ; ne (un) ullo quidem (ye) modo (rt) de rebus 
ad wtam pertinentibus (Btwrixd) loquamur ; “Not to 
speak even of earthly things; they follow as a matter 
of course, after what has been said of angels!” So 
far as sense is concerned, this is very much the same 
as our rendering: “much more.” The yé has here, as 
usually, the effect of emphasizing the preceding word 
(u77t), 80 as to set aside every other supposition. 

Ver. 4. “If then ye have judgments of things per- 
taining to this life, set them to judge who are least 
esteemed in the Church !”—Here is the practical con- 
clusion from the foregoing argument; in its form there 
is a touch of irony. The pév already suggests that 
alter what Paul is about to say, he will have something 


more to add of a graver character: the unsuitableness 
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of law processes in themselves (ver. 6 seq.). It appears 
to me that the xaOifere ought to be taken as imperative : 
“Set up!” as it has been by the old Greek commen- 
tators, the Vulgate, Calvin, Beza, Bengel, Hofmann, 
Edwards. “If it is needed to have judgments on 
earthly things, set up the least of you, those who pass 
for the least intelligent : they will be good enough for 
this want.” Luther and most moderns (Olshausen, de 
Wette, Riickert, Meyer, Heinrici) have rejected this 
sense and taken the verb xaifere as interrogative or 
exclamatory, applying the words, “those who are 
least esteemed in the Church,” to the heathen tribunals 
before which the Christians of Corinth went to crave 
justice: ‘Do you then choose as your judges those 
who ...?” or: “You set up as your judges those 
who ...!” This meaning seems to me inadmissible : 
1. because of the otv, then, the natural meaning of 
which cannot in this case be preserved; 2. the term 
set wp cannot, without doing violence to the meaning 
of the word, signify: to take as judges men already 
constituted such by others; 3. the phrase, them who 
are nothing esteemed in the Church, cannot in the 
apostle’s view apply to heathen. But Paul may well 
apply the term with a touch of irony to designate those 
of whom small account is made in their assemblies: 
“Do not go and seek your first orators to make them 
arbiters in such cases, but take the least among you.” 
Ver. 5 very naturally connects itself with this meaning. 

Vers. 5, 6. “I speak to your shame: is it so 
that there is’ not a wise man among you, no not 


1 Instead of ors, which T, R. reads with D E F G, the reading ev is 
foundin» BC LP, 
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one,’ that shall be able to judge between his brethren ! 
6. But brother goeth to law with brother, and that 
before the unbelievers.”—The first words of ver. 5 may 
bear on what precedes; in that case they signify: 
“Tam certainly not opposed to your choosing capable 
men as arbiters; I have only spoken as I have done 
(ver. 4) to make you ashamed, by showing how little 
importance I attach to those wretched interests for 
which you do not scruple to compromise the honour 
of the Church.” But the following odrws takes a 
more serious and definite meaning, if the first pro- 
position is connected with what follows, ver. 5: 
“Thus then —I say this to your shame —in your 
Church of wise men, not a wise man capable, of 
pronouncing on such affairs!” The proper reading 
is ov« éx (abbreviation of éveorts), there is not there. 
—The Alex. read: not @ wise man; the Greco-Lat. : 
not w single wise man; the T. R.: no wise man, not 
even one; the last reading is preferable, at least in 
point of sense.—The aorist Svaxpivac here signifies : to 
decide summarily, settling the question with a stroke 
of the pen. It is a case of arbitration, not a law 
process. —The expression dvd pécov rod adeddod is 
evidently incomplete ; the dvd uécov, between, supposes 
a regimen formed of two terms: between a brother 
(the plaintiff) and his brother (the accused); comp. 
Gen. xvi. 5; Ex, xi. 7 and xxvi. 33 (in the LXX.). 
Hither the second term was understood, or it might 
be supposed that by an elliptical form of the word 
lus brother was put for: ‘the claim of his brother.” 


17. R. with L reads coQos ovde eg; § BC Or. : ovders coQos; FGP: 
ovde £45 coQos. 
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The word S:axpivar, to distinguish, decide, would then 
signify : to separate between the true and the false in 
this claim. In any case the meaning is: ‘‘ No law 
pleading! The word of an arbiter, let that be final !” 
In this mode of expression there is a sort of disdain for 
the object of contention. 

Ver. 6 is the exclamatory conclusion of the foregoing 
development. The add is not a particle of gradation ; 
it is simply the but adversative. To understand the 
contrast which it marks, we must take exact account 
of the difference in meaning and tense between the 
two verbs of ver. 5 and ver. 6, Scaxpivas and xpivecOau. 
The former denotes the summary verdict of an arbiter : 
hence the aorist; the latter puts us face to face with 
all the lengthy processes and windings of a lawsuit: 
hence the present. — And that with a brother and 
before a heathen tribunal! What a scandal! what a 
shame to the Church ! 


Vers. 7-11, 


Provisionally the apostle had passed over in silence 
the fact itself of the discussion of selfish interests 
between Christians, to condemn only their having 
recourse to the judicial intervention of heathen. In 
the first words of ver. 6, only, he had touched the 
deeper evil, that of such disputes at all between 
brethren. He now comes to this sin, the first occasion 
and cause of the other. 

Vers. 7, 8. “ Nay, already * it is altogether a defect 


1 T. RB. reads ov» (therefore) after ndn wev, with AB CEL P Syrsch ; 
this word is omitted by » D, 
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in you’ that ye have lawsuits one with another. Why 
not rather take wrong? why not rather be defrauded ? 
8. Nay but ye yourselves do wrong and defraud, and 
that * your brethren!”—Here is the second charge 
which he brings against them, the fact of lawsuits in 
themselves. This charge essentially includes two. 
The 75n pév, already, indicates the one; the ddrrd of 
ver. 8 the other. And first, ver. 7, it is bad to have 
a lawsuit about a wrong which one considers to have 
been done to him by a brother. Why not bear a 
wrong? The therefore of the T. R. has no meaning ; 
it ought to be suppressed.—The term frrnua, from 
ytTacba, to remain beneath, denotes a defeat when 
it is used in reference to a fight, and a deterioration 
or deficiency when applied to a state of things. The 
latter is the only meaning which is suitable here. 
There is a moral deficiency among them on this point 
compared with what they should be as Christians ; 6s, 
m general ; that is to say: “without dwelling longer 
on the particular fact which I have condemned above.” 
We must certainly reject é, among, before ipiv, you: 
“It is a deficiency on your part, pertaining to you.” 
—The reflex pronoun éavrév is used here as it often is 
instead of the reciprocal pronoun 4\jdov; this form 
brings out the close solidarity in consequence of which 
a brother pleading against a brother pleads in a sense 
against himselfi—The two questions which close the 
verse justify the idea expressed by the word #rrnua. 
There is a defect in acting thus; for there is some- 
thing better to be done : viz. to bear. There is there- 


1 The ev of T. R, is found only in the Mnn. 
* 'T. Ry reads ravra (these things), with L; all the rest: zovro (this). 
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fore a lack of charity. Paul himself says, xii. 4: 
“Charity suffereth long.” Marrov, rather; that is 
to say, rather than enter into a lawsuit. Paul does 
not say that a Christian should do nothing to secure 
himself against injustice. But if it must come to a 
lawsuit, he advises rather to bear the wrong. Is he 
alluding to the precepts of Jesus in His Sermon on the 
Mount, Matt. v. 39-42? It seems very probable. 
The thought which Jesus undoubtedly meant to ex- 
press in these paradoxical forms is this: Love, infinite 
as God, is ready, so far as itself is concerned, to bear 
everything. If therefore in practice it sets limits to 
this absolute patience, it is not from regard to itself, 
as if its endurance were at an end; but it is for the 
good of that very being with whom it has to do, so 
that it is in this case its own limit, in other words, it 
has no limit outside of itselfi—The two verbs aé:ceto Par 
and dzocrepetcfat are in the Middle: to let oneself 
be wronged; to let oneself be robbed. The former 
refers to injustices in general, the latter to wrongs in 
regard to property. 

Ver. 8. But there is more : to account for a lawsuit, 
there is needed something else than the lack of charity 
on the one hand ; there must be a graver want still 
on the other, the want of justice. To speak of mal- 
treated, robbed, is to speak of maltreating, robbing. 
Hence the gradation expressed by aadd: But much 
more! ‘The vueis, ye, coming first, expresses indigna- 
tion: “It is ye, Christians, who...!” The, and 
that, indicates a new gradation: the want of justice 
betrays a more odious character when it assails one 
nearer our heart, a brother !—It is easy to see why 
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sertain copyists have substituted tatra (the two acts 
mentioned) for rodro.—It really seemed that the Corin- 
thians, since they had received grace, thought them- 
selves freed from all moral responsibility ; it is this 
dangerous security which the apostle attacks in what 
follows. 

Vers. 9, 10. “Or know ye not that the un- 
righteous shall not inherit the kingdom of God? 
Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, 10. nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor! drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners shall? 
inherit the kingdom of God.” —The particle #, or, 
signifies, as it usually does in this formula: “Or, if 
you think you can act thus without danger... .” 
The Corinthians seemed to imagine that their religious 
knowledge and Christian talk would suffice to open 
heaven to them, whatever their conduct otherwise 
might be. But how do they fail to understand that 
by falling back into sin, from which faith had rescued 
them, they themselves destroy the effect of their 
transition from heathenism to the gospel ?—The wn- 
righteous are placed first and separately named ; for 
righteousness is the matter now in question (ver. 8).— 
The notion of the kingdom of God is here taken in the 
eschatological sense, that is to say, from the standpoint 
of the final consummation of this Divine state of 
things ; and the verb «Anpovoueiv, to inherit, is an allu- 
sion to the inheritance of Canaan given to Israel as 


1» A C P read ov, instead of ours (nor), which is the reading of T. R. 
with B D E L Syr. 
2 'T. R, with L P here reads wv, which is rejected by all the rest. 
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a type of the blessedness to come.—The py mravacbe, 
do not deceive yourselves, shows clearly that seductive 
arguments were in circulation by which the vicious 
succeeded in quieting their consciences.—The warning 
is generalized, as in chap. v. 9-11. The first five 
terms in the following enumeration relate more or less 
directly to the vice of impurity ; the following five to 
the spoliation of another’s goods.—Idolatry was closely 
connected with licentiousness in morals (see on chap. 
v. 11).—The effeminate, waraxol, are either those who 
give themselves up to some unnatural vice, or all in 
general who pamper their body ; abusers of themselves, 
dpcevoxoirat, are those who give themselves over to 
monstrous vices (Rom. i. 27). There is in the latter 
term the idea of activity ; in padraxod rather that of 
passivity. 

Ver. 10. The apostle closes the enumeration with 
dprayes, extortioners ; this last term leads back to the 
principal subject of the whole passage, the ddicew and 
the doctepetv,—In one of the last terms, for odte, 
nor, the apostle substitutes od, not, as if the feeling of 
repulsion rose in him with the accumulation of terms : 
“No, in spite of all your reasonings, it will be of no 
avail! The drunkard shall not enter . . .”—The king- 
dom of God is a holy state of things, it receives none 
but sanctified members. 

Ver. 11. “And such were some of you, but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in 
the name of the’ Lord Jesus Christ,? and by the Spirit 
of our God.”—Paul has been addressing the feeling of 
fear; he now appeals to the higher motive, that of 

1 BCP add nay (our). ?'T. R. omits Xpiorov (Christ), with A L, 
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Christian honour. He thus returns to the feeling which 
had dictated the first word of the passage, rodpd rus, 
has any one the courage?—The vices he has just 
enumerated belong to a past from which a series of 
Divine facts have separated them for ever. These facts 
are, first, baptism, then the consecration and reconcilia- 
tion to God of which baptism is the symbol. Such a 
fathomless depth of grace is not to be recrossed !—Kai, 
and it is true.—There is in the verb re, ye were, more 
than the recalling of polluting acts ; the term identifies 
their person with the pollutions to which they gave 
themselves up.—But, by the twés, some, the apostle 
restricts the application of his saying, not only in 
the sense which Reuss ascribes to the words (one 
who was guilty of one of those vices, another of 
another), but so as to bring out that there was, 
after all, among them a goodly number of men 
who before their conversion had lived exempt from 
all those external pollutions. Billroth has made 
mwés an attribute, and connected it as such with radra 
in the contemptuous sense, “such a set of men!” 
This would have needed radrd TWa, OF Tolol Tues 
(Meyer). 

The following verbs denote the three acts which con- 
stituted the entrance of believers into their new state, 
They are joined together by the dad of gradation: but 
moreover (2 Cor. vii. 11); from which it does not 
follow that the order in which these acts are placed is 
necessarily one of chronological succession, it may 
equally be one of moral gradation. For the apostle’s 
intention is to bring out by each stroke, with more and 
more marked emphasis, the contrast between the former 
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state of believers and the new state into which these 
acts had brought them. : 

All are at one in applying the first of the three verbs 
to baptism. In fact, outwardly speaking, it was the 
act which had transferred them from the state of 
heathens to that of Christians, from the condition of 
beings polluted and condemned to that of beings par- 
doned and purified. The Middle form of the verb 
aredovaacbe, ye washed yourselves, expresses the free- 
dom and spontaneity with which they had done the 
deed; comp. the ¢8arrticavto, x. 2 (in the reading of 
the Vatic.); Edwards also compares Acts xxii. 16.— 
The term bathe, wash, is explained by the two follow- 
ing terms. Baptism, when it is done in faith, is not a 
pure symbol; two purifying graces are connected with 
it, sanctification and justification. The verbs which 
express these two facts are in the passive; for they 
signify two Divine acts, of which the baptized are the 
subjects. The two verbs in the aorist can only refer 
both of them to a deed done once for all, and not to a 
continuous state. This is what prevents us from apply- 
ing the term sanctify to the growing work of Christian 
sanctification. This word here can only designate the 
initial act whereby the believer passed from his previous 
state of corruption to that of holiness, that is to say, 
the believer's consecration to God in consequence of the 
gift of the Spirit bestowed on him in baptism; comp. 
Acts 1. 88; 2 Cor. i. 21,22; Eph. i. 13. They entered 
thereby into the community of saints which is presided 
over by Jesus Christ, the Holy One of God.—The verb 
sanctify is placed before justify, because, as Edwards 
says: “ Paul, wishing to contrast the present moral 
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condition of believers with their former state, lays 
special emphasis on the characteristic of sanctification.” 
This is also the feature which most directly applies to 
the passage vers. 7-10.—From the fact that the term 
justify is placed second, many, even Meyer, have con- 
cluded that it could not here have its ordinary Pauline 
meaning, and that instead of imputed righteousness it 
must denote exceptionally the internal righteousness 
which God infuses into the hearts of believers during 
the course of their life. But this meaning is, whatever 
Meyer may say, incompatible with the use of the aorist 
(ye were justified), a tense which necessarily denotes 
the initial moment of the new state of righteousness, 
the transition from the state of corruption to that of 
regeneration. Besides, it would be impossible to dis- 
tinguish from this point of view the meaning of the 
two acts sanctifying and justifying, and to understand 
how they could be joined, or rather contrasted, with one 
another by an add of gradation: but moreover. It is 
therefore, also, wholly mistaken when Catholic theolo- 
gians, and even Protestants, like Beck, make use of 
this passage to deny the notion of justification as the 
imputation of righteousness in Paul’s writings. When 
an entire dogmatic view is thus made to rest on the 
succession of two terms, it should be remembered that 
the inverse order is given ini. 80. We have already 
indicated the reason why Paul emphasizes sanctification 
in the first placé: it is to point out clearly the contrast 
between the normal state of the Christian and the 
degrading vices which were invading the Church ; comp. 
i. 2. But thereafter he feels the need of ascending to 
the hidden foundation of this sanctifying action of the 
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gospel, to the state of justification in which the believer 
is put by it. The question at the outset of the passage 
was whether Christians did not possess in themselves 
the standard of righteousness, by means of which they 
might regulate their mutual differences. From this 
point of view Paul had called the heathen of d&:xou, 
the unrighteous. By closing with the idea of the justi- 
fication bestowed on believers, he points to them 
as the true possessors of righteousness, first in their 
relation to God, and thereby in all the relations of 
life. 

But what is it that gives to baptism such efficacy, 
that, when it is celebrated with faith, it is accompanied 
with such graces, and draws a line of demarcation so 
profound between two states in the believer’s life? The 
apostle indicates the answer in the last words of the 
verse : an the name of the Lord Jesus and by the Spirit 
of our God. It seems to me that there is an unmis- 
takable allusion in these words to the formula of 
baptism: “In the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Spirit.” In the two passages we find the 
three names whose invocation constitutes the peculiar 
characteristic of this institution.—The construction of 
the sentence does not allow us to apply the first of 
these clauses exclusively to the one of the last two 
verbs, the other to the other (Flatt). It seems to me 
equally impossible to connect them both with the last 
verb, as Riickert and Meyer propose. I think that 
both together apply to the first verb, dmedovcacbe, ye 
were washed, and therefore to the two following verbs, 
which, as we have seen, are merely epexegetical of the 
first. As this verb expressly points to the ceremony 
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of baptism, these two subordinate clauses reproduce 
the formula of invocation which was pronounced when 
the rite was celebrated. The name of Jesus denotes 
the revelation of His person and work, which has been 
- granted to the Church. It is because of this knowledge 
that the Church carries out this act of spiritual purifi- 
cation on those whom it receives as its members.—The 
Spirit of God is the creative breath which accomplishes 
the new birth in the heart of the man baptized, and 
thus separates him from the pollutions of his past life. 
I cannot possibly understand why Meyer alleges that 
this second clause cannot apply to the verb amedovcacbe 
as well as the first. Is not the action of the Spirit 
in the heart of the baptized, whereby he deposits in it 
the principle of consecration, the purifying act by way 
of excellence? (Titus iii. 5). By adding of our G'od, 
the apostle expresses the idea of the fatherly and filial 
relation formed by Christ between God and the Church, 
and in virtue of which He communicates to it His 
Spirit. The apostle never fails, while paying homage 
to the two Divine agents, Christ and the Spirit, to 
ascend to the supreme source of all this salvation, even 
God, who reveals Himself in Jesus, and gives Himself 
by the Spirit—Hofmann has taken the strange fancy 
to connect these two clauses with ver. 12: “In the 
name of Christ, and by the Holy Spirit, all things are 
lawful to me.” But if the maxim, All things are 
lawful to me, had been qualified from the first in 
this way, Paul would not have needed to limit its 
application afterwards, as he does on two successive 
occasions, and by two different restrictions in ver. 12 


(see Meyer). 
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The formula of baptism in the Apostolic Church. 


The idea has often been expressed, that the formula of 
baptism in the Apostolic Church was not yet that which is 
mentioned Matt. xxviii. 19: “In the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit,” and that it was limited to 
the invocation of the name of Jesus (Acts ii. 38, viii. 16, x. 
48, xix. 5). The passage which we have been studying does 
not appear to me to favour this view. For, as we have pointed 
out, the mention of the three Divine names contained in the 
formula Matt. xxvii. 19, is supposed by the terms used by 
the Apostle Paul. The idea even of God as Father seems 
implied in the pronoun 2u@v, our God—There is another 
fact which seems to me to confirm this result; that which is 
related Acts xix. 1-6. Paul asks some disciples who have 
not yet heard speak of the Holy Spirit: “in what (eis 7é) 
then (odv) they have been baptized?” The logical relation, 
expressed by then, between the ignorance of those persons in 
regard to the Holy Spirit and the apostle’s question regarding 
the baptism which they have received, would not be intel- 
ligible if the mention of the Holy Spirit had not been usual 
in baptism as it was celebrated by the Apostolic Church. Now 
if the name of Jesus and that of the Holy Spirit were solemnly 
pronounced in baptism, that of God could not be wanting, 
Hence I conclude that the phrase: to baptize in the name of 
Jesus, frequently used in the Acts, is an abridged form to denote 
Christian baptism in general. This conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that in the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles the 
Trinitarian formula found in Matthew is used side by side 
with the abridged form of the Acts; comp. vii. 1 and ix. 5. 


LYs 
Impuriry (VI. 12-20). 


It has sometimes been imagined that the apostle was 
here resuming the subject of chap. v., from which he 
had allowed himself to be diverted by the question of 
lawsuits. But we have seen that the subject of chap. y. 
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was not impurity at all, but discipline, treated in 
connection with a case of impurity. Lawsuits followed, 
by a transition which we have explained (vi. 1). And 
now Paul continues to treat of the moral disorders 
which he knows to exist in the Church. If the manner 
in which he enters on the subject in ver. 12 has been 
thought somewhat abrupt, it is because account has 
not been taken of the connection between the maxim: 
All things are lawful to me, and the warning of ver, 
9: Be not decewed. It is perfectly obvious that some 
at Corinth were indulging in strange illusions as to the 
consequences of salvation by grace, and even went the 
length of putting the practice of vice under the patron- 
age of the principle of Christian liberty.—Neander has 
thought that in beginning as he does in ver. 12, the 
apostle proposed immediately to treat the subject of 
meats consecrated to idols, a subject in connection with 
which he repeats (x. 23) the same maxim, and that he 
was led away from the second part of ver. 13 to deal 
with impurity, to resume the subject of offered meats 
later (chaps. viii.-x.). The truth involved in this view 
is, that from this point the idea of Christian liberty is 
that which prevails to the close of chap. x. ; comp. 
Holsten, Hv. des Paulus, p. 293. But the order in 
which the subjects are linked to one another in this 
Epistle is the fruit of too serious reflection to allow us 
to hold such an interruption. And the relation which 
we have just pointed out between ver. 12 and vers, 9 
and 10, where impurity holds the first rank in the 
enumeration of the vices mentioned, shows clearly that 
the apostle knew the goal at which he was aiming. 

Ver. 12. “All things are lawful unto me, but all 
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things are not expedient ; all things are lawful for me, 
but I will not be brought under the power of any.”— 
Paul himself had no doubt uttered this maxim at 
Corinth more than once: “ All things are lawful to 
me,” applying it to acts indifferent in themselves, but 
which the Mosaic law had forbidden, on account of its 
pedagogic nature. When the question was as to the 
use of certain meats, or observance of certain days, or 
any other external prescription, the apostle said with- 
out scruple in such a case: “ Allis lawful to me.” This 
saying had not been forgotten ; it suited only too well 
the free disposition of the Greek mind. And perhaps 
the perverted application which certain members of the 
Church made of it was ascribed even to the apostle 
himself. Did this maxim figure in the letter which 
the Corinthians had addressed to him? In any case, 
there is something striking in the repetition of the 
words in our verse; it is intended to stigmatize the 
abuse of the dictum stupidly employed to justify evil. 
—Paul therefore means: ‘“‘All things are lawful un- 
doubtedly, and I have no thought of retracting what 
I have said.” Then follow two restrictions which have 
a touch of irony: “All is lawful to me. . ., unless 
indeed it be doing evil to myself or my neighbour by 
the use of my liberty.” The term cupdépew, to con- 
tribute to the good, is completed (x. 23) by oixodoueiv, 
to edify ; there accordingly it applies to good in general, 
while ofxoSoueiy applies specially to the good of our 
neighbour. Here the good of our neighbour is not in 
question, but that of the acting subject himself; the 
following proposition brings out another and more 
special trait. Then the apostle repeats the same 
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dictum, as if to ridicule the unintelligent and mechani- 
cal use of it; and he limits its application by the second 
restriction, which applies, like the first, to the individual 
himself: “All is lawful to me, unless it be using my 
liberty to the extent of alienating it.” There is an 
evident connection between the word éfeor:, is lawful, 
and the term ¢fovovacOjcouar, I will let myself be brought 
under the power. The regimen 76 twos is certainly 
not, “by any one.” The 
reference is to everything which is included in the rdvra, 
all things, which precedes.—The pronoun poz, to me, is 
used as in v. 12, to give the proposition the force of 


? 


neuter: “by anything ;’ 


an axiom: Vim habet gnomes, says Bengel. Similarly 
the eyo, J, used in the following proposition: I no 
longer really possess that which possesses me. This 
saying of the apostle reminds us of the adage of the 
Stoics: Mihi res, non me rebus submittere conor. Paul 
here puts himself at the standpoint of simple common 
sense. ‘The reasonable use of my liberty cannot go the 
length of involving my own loss of it, or of rendering 
me a slave by reducing me to a thing. Thus Paul has 
beaten the adversary on his own ground. He has 
brought him to contradict himself by showing him 
that his principle, applied without discernment, is self- 
destructive. The second restriction: “I will not make 
myself the slave of anything,” 
13=L6- 

Vers. 18, 14. “Meats are for the belly, and 
the belly for meats, and God shall destroy both 
it and them. But the body is not for fornication; 
but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body. 
14. Now God hath raised up the Lord, and will 

U 


is developed in vers. 
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also raise up’ us” by His power.” — Several com- 
mentators have thought that the contrast set up by 
Paul in these two verses, between the act of eating 
and the impure use of the body, was called forth by 
certain statements in the letter of the Corinthians, 
in which they justified this vice by assimilating it to 
the other bodily wants, such as that of eating and 
drinking. Riickert has combated this opinion, for the 
reason that the Church could not have gone the length 
of systematically justifying vice; and besides, would 
not Paul have repelled such an assertion with the 
liveliest indignation? But without any allusion to the 
letter of the Corinthians, he might say: “ All is lawful; 
for, according to the principle laid down by Jesus, it 
is not what enters into a man that defiles him ; this 
domain of food-taking has nothing in common with 
moral obligation and our eternal future; but it is 
wholly otherwise with impurity.”—The apostle distin- 
guishes two opposite elements in our bodily organism : 
the organs of nutrition, which serve for the support 
of the body, and to which, by a Divinely established 
correlation, there correspond the external objects which 
serve as meats. The morally indifferent character of 
this domain appears from the fact of its approaching 
destruction: God will abolish those functions in the 
day of the redemption of our bodies. But it is not so 
with our bodies strictly so called, with the body for 
which Paul exclusively reserves the name, and which 
he identifies with our very personality. This is the 


1 The T. R. with sy CE K L reads e€evepes (will raise up); A DP Q: 
‘Zevyesper (raises up); B: eEnyeipev (raised up). 
* The vwes (you) of the T, R, is a simple error. 
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permanent element in our earthly organism, that which 
forms the link between our present and our future 
body. Now this element, the essential form of our 
personality, is that which is involved in the vice of 
impurity. And hence the profound difference between 
impurity and the natural functions of physical life. 
There exists between our body and the Lord Jesus 
Christ a moral relation analogous to the material and 
temporary relation which exists between the stomach 
and meats. The body is for Christ, to belong to Him 
and serve Him, and Christ is for the body, to inhabit 
and glorify it. 

Ver. 14. In consequence of this sublime relation, the 
body will not perish. As God raised up Christ, He 
will also raise the body which has become here below 
the property and sanctified organ of Christ. The 
apostle says, ‘will raise ws also;” he thus expressly 
identifies our personality with the body which is to be 
its eternal organ.—The readings razses and raised are 
evidently erroneous. The former would be the present 
of the idea, which does not suit here; the latter would 
refer to the spiritual resurrection (Eph. ii. 5, 6), which 
is stranger still to the context. [The idea of the future 
resurrection of this earthly body, like to that in which 
Christ lived, is fitted to impress us with the reverence 
due to the future organ of our glorified personality }— 
The last words, by His power, perhaps allude to some 
doubts in regard to the possibility of the fact.—It is 
remarkable that Paul here places himself in the number 
of those who shall rise again, as elsewhere he ranks 
himself with those who shall be changed at Christ’s 
coming again. He had no fixed idea on this point, 
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and he could have none, the day of Christ’s coming 
being to him unknown. 

Ver. 15. “Know ye not that your? bodies are the 
members of Christ? Shall I then take the members 
of Christ, and make them the members of an harlot? 
Let it not be so!”—Paul had just said that the body 
is not for fornication, but for the Lord: In the first 
proposition of this verse he justifies the for the Lord, 
to deduce from it as a conclusion in the second the not 
for fornication. Baur and Scherer see here a petitio 
principu, inasmuch as the term harlot already implies 
the guiltiness of fornication, which is precisely the 
point to be proved. But the apostle is not treating 
the question from the standpoint of rational morality ; 
he starts from Christian premises: Know YO HOt ae 
Now the relation between Christ and the believer, 
implied in faith, gives him logically the right to reason 
as he does.—As the Church in its totality is the body 
of Christ, that is to say, the organism which He 
animates with His Spirit, and by which He carries out 
His wishes on the earth, so every Christian is a 
member of this body, and consequently an organ of 
Christ Himself. By means of the Spirit of Christ 
which dwells in his spirit, and by means of his spirit 
which directs his soul and thereby his body, this body 
becomes as it were the body of Christ, the executor of 
His thought; hence the practical conclusion: This 
organ of Christ must not be taken from Him to be 
given to a harlot. Therein is a double crime: on the 
one hand, a revolt, an odious abduction (dpas); on the 
other, an act of ignoble self-debasement and the ac- 


Vy A read nay (our bodies), 
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ceptance of a shameful dependence. And hence the 
apostle’s cry of indignation : Let it not be so !—TIoujoo, 
perhaps the deliberative subjunctive aorist: “Shall I 
choose to make... ?” or simply the future indicative : 
“Shall I make?” The second meaning is better: one 
does not deliberate in regard to such an act.— But 
do not the expressions, ““members of Christ” and 
“members of an harlot,” contain something of exaggera- 
tion? This is what the light-minded Corinthians 
might ask, and it is to this objection that vers. 16 and 
17 give answer. 

Vers. 16, 17. ‘Or’ know ye not that he which is 
joined to an harlot is one body [with her]; for the two, 
it is said, shall be one flesh. 17. And he that is joined 
unto the Lord is one spirit [with Him].”—The %, or, 
is certainly authentic; as always it signifies, “Or 
indeed, if you deny what I have just said, are you then 
ignorant that... %” The proof of the truth of the 
expression used (members of an harlot) is given by 
means of the Biblical words, Gen. i. 24. Are these 
words in the narrative of Genesis the continuation of 
Adam’s discourse, or a remark added by the author 
himself, as happens in several other cases (Gen. x. 9, 
xv. 6, xxxil. 32; see Hofmann)? It matters little; 
for the declaration can have value in the eyes of the 
sacred historian only in so far as it is the expression of 
a Divine truth.—The reg. with her is omitted in Greek 
after the word one body. This ellipsis arises from the 
fact that the nominative 6 coAA@pevos and the dative 
Th wopvy are morally regarded as forming one and the 
same logical subject of the proposition. The words 

1D E K L 50 Mun. omit the x (or) before ov. 
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ot dvo, the two, were added to the original text by the 
LXX., whom St. Paul here follows.—The subject of 
the verb ¢nclv, says he, may be either Adam, or Moses, 
or Scripture, or God Himself; or finally, as is shown 
by Heinrici, the verb may be a simple formula of 
quotation like our: [tis said. This form is frequently 
found in Philo.— The expression one flesh finds its 
confirmation in the extraordinary fact that from this 
union there may proceed a new personality. Therein is 
contained, for the reflecting mind, the undeniable proof 
of the profoundly mysterious character of such a union ; 
it appears like the continuation of the creative act. 

Ver. 17 is not, as has sometimes been thought, 
foreign to the argument as a whole. As ver. 16 justi- 
fies by a Biblical quotation the strong expression of 
ver. 15: “Shall I make them the members of an 
harlot?” so ver. 17, framed as it were on the words 
of Genesis, justifies the equally strong expression of 
ver. 15: “Taking the members of Christ;” comp. 
xv. 45.—We again find here the ellipsis of ver. 16; 
the “with Him” is understood after the words one 
spirit, as if to say that the believer’s union with Christ 
culminates in the existence of one and the same spirit, 
and consequently in the possession and direction by 
Christ of the believer’s whole person, soul and body.— 
According to Holsten (p. 466 seq.), the assimilation of 
these two unions is so untenable logically, that vers. 
15-17 can only be an ancient gloss intended to remove 
the obscurity of ver. 13. I think it is better to seek 
to penetrate the depth of the apostolic thought than 
arbitrarily to recompose the text according to our own 
ideas. 
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Under the sway of this holy view (ver. 17), the 
apostle, at the thought of the crime of fornication, 
utters, as it were, a cry of horror (ver. 18°); then he 
finishes his demonstration. 

Ver. 18. “Flee fornication! Every sin that a man 
doeth is without his body; but he that committeth 
fornication sinneth against his body.” — Anselm has 
well expressed the meaning of the first sentence of the 
verse: “If we must fight agaist other sins, we must 
flee from fornication ;” witness Joseph’s example.—The 
asyndeton betrays the apostle’s emotion. 

Thus far (vers. 13-17) the thought developed by 
Paul had been that of the dependence arising from 
impure intercourse: ‘“‘I shall not make myself the slave 
of anything” (ver. 12°). Fora man to give toa degraded 
person a right over him by such a union, is not this to 
place himself in the most ignoble kind of dependence ? 
From this point Paul passes to the development of the 
first thought of ver. 12: “All things are not expedvent,” 
and he shows the injury which the fornicator inflicts 
on his own body.—He here enunciates a distinction 
between fornication and other sins, which it is difficult 
to understand. How are passion, falsehood, intem- 
perance, suicide, sins committed without the body, 
while fornication is one in the body? Ruckert and 
de Wette acknowledge their inability to find a meaning 
for this contrast; Calvin and Neander see in it no 
other idea than that of the greater guiltiness which 
attaches to the sin of fornication. According to Meyer, 
Paul means that in other sins some external matter 
is necessary, while fornication proceeds entirely from 
within. Hofmann, after criticising those different 
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explanations, gives one which is Stranger still, and 
almost unintelligible: The man who commits any 
other sin does not keep in his body the matter of his 
sin (the drunkard, the suicide); while the impure 
person makes his very body the subject of his sin, and 
continues in his bodily life identified with the being to 
which he has given himself.—It seems to me that the 
contrast stated by Paul is to be explained only from 
the point of view at which ver. 13 placed us. The 
apostle means to speak of the body strictly so called, 
of the body in the body; he contrasts this living and 
life-giving organism with the external and purely 
physical organism. We possess a material body, the 
matter of which is being perpetually renewed; but 
under this changing body there exists a permanent 
type, which constitutes its identity. In chap. xv. 50, 
where Paul is teaching the resurrection of the body, he 
declares that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.” He therefore distinguishes between 
the organism composed of flesh and blood, which forms 
the outward wrapping of the man, and the body 
strictly so called, one with the person which animates 
this wrapping. It is the same distinction as we have 
found in vers. 13, 14 of our chapter. Now it is to 
this inner body that the sin of the fornicator pene- 
trates; 1t is by and against this inner organism that 
he sins, while other sins only reach its wrapping, the 
external body. The eis, in so far as it is contrasted 
with the prep. é«rés, outside of, ought to signify in; 
but it differs nevertheless from the simple é, in, in 
that it also denotes the mjury which the body receives 
from it ; hence the meaning of against which is added 
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to that of in Thus we understand the od cupdéper of 
ver. I. Yet bodily injury is not the thing of which 
Paul is thinking. The sequel shows in what the 
punishment consists. The body thus profaned had a 
sublime destiny, and of this it is deprived by the 
violence done to it. 

Vers. 19, 20. “Or know ye not that your body’ is 
the temple of the Holy Spirit which is in you, and 
which ye have of God? And ye are not your own ; 
20. for ye are bought with a price; therefore glorify 
God in your body.”*—The 4%, or, signifies, “Or if you 
deny the fatal violence done to your body by fornica- 
tion, you are ignorant of the holy dignity to which it 
is destined, and of which it is deprived by this sin. 
The fornicator sins and robs his body of the honour of 
being the temple of God.”—According to Rom. viii. 11, 
the presence of the Holy Spirit in the believer is the 
pledge of a glorious resurrection for his body. To 
renounce this dignity of being a temple and organ of 
the Holy Spirit by the fact of fornication, is therefore 
to expose himself to lose this resurrection.—The phrase, 
which ye have, or, which ye hold from God, is intended 
to emphasize strongly the superhuman origin of that 
Spirit whom the believer receives, and the dignity of 
the body in which this Divine Guest comes to dwell. 
We must not translate: which ye have by God, as if 
bmo were used; dd denotes the origin and essence.— 
Tt would not be unnatural to make the last proposition, 
And ye are not your own, also dependent on the inter- 


* L Cop. and several Fathers read re cwmore vecwv (your bodies), 
*T. R. with K L P Syr. here adds: xas ev ra wveveats voy ative sori 
tov dcov (and in your spirit, which are God’s). 
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rogative verb, Know ye not that ...? But Hofmann 
rightly objects that the 67. would require to be re- 
peated. It must therefore be regarded as a forcible 
affirmation: ‘And (because of the communication of 
the Spirit) ye do not any more belong to yourselves, 
and have consequently no longer right to dispose of 
your body at will.” And this taking possession of the 
believer by the Holy Spirit is not only an act of power 
on God’s part, it is founded on right. This is what is 
explained by the first proposition of the following 
verse. 

Ver. 20. The taking possession is legitimate; for 
there was the payment of a purchase price. We 
must not therefore translate: “bought at a great 
price.” The greatness of the price does not matter 
here. It is the fact of payment only which Paul 
would emphasize.—The particle 67 is untranslateable ; 
it implies the perfect evidence, and consequently 
urgency, of the fulfilment of the duty mentioned.— 
The phrase glorify God does not signify merely: not 
to dishonour Him ; it means to display positively in 
the use of our body the glory and especially the holi- 
ness of the heavenly Master who has taken possession 
of our person. Man has lost, in whole or part, since 
his fall, the feeling which was so to speak the guardian 
of his body, that of natural modesty. Faith restores 
to it a more elevated guardian : self-respect as being 
bought by Christ the organ of the Spirit and temple 
of God. This is modesty raised henceforth to the 
height of holiness. —The words which follow in the 
T. R., and in your spirit ..., are an interpolation 
added with a liturgical and hortatory aim. 
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The three essential ideas of the passage are there- 
fore :— 

1. That the use of Christian liberty as respects 
the body is naturally restricted by the danger of 
using that liberty so as to alienate it and destroy 
ourselves. 

2. That fornication involves the Christian in a 
degrading physical solidarity, incompatible with the 
believer’s spiritual solidarity with Christ. 

8. That it renders the body unfit for its Christian 
dignity as a temple of God, and so for its glorious 
destination. 

It appears from this entire development that con- 
tempt of the body goes side by side with abuse of 
the body, while respect for the body will always be 
the best means of ruling it. And so the whole of 
Scripture, from the first page of Genesis to the last 
of Revelation, pays homage to the dignity of the 
human body. 


Vie 
MarrRiaGE AND CeLipacy (Caap. VII). 


Some commentators begin the second part of the 
Epistle here. According to them, the apostle up to 
this point answered the reports which had been made 
to him viva voce (i. 11 and v. 1); now he takes up the 
letter of the Corinthians to answer the questions it con- 
tains. It is certain that in ver. 1 the subject which 
he proceeds to treat is presented in reply to a question 
which had been addressed to him. A similar formula 
occurs vill. 1, xii. 1, xvi. 1, 12; and it is natural 
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to hold that in each of these cases it introduces a 
subject raised by the letter of the Corinthians. Never- 
theless the difference between verbal reports and epis- 
tolary communications would be too external to have 
determined the general arrangement of our Epistle. 
It is impossible to overlook a moral relation between 
the matter about to be treated in this chap. vii. and 
that of fornication, treated in the second half of 
chap. vi. It is easy to establish a still closer con- 
nection with what precedes. In ver. 12 of chap. vi. 
there had been put the question of Christian liberty 
and its limits. It was from this point of view that 
the apostle had treated the subject of fornication, 
Now the question of marriage (chap. vil.), as well as 
that of sacrificed meats (chaps. viii.—x.), and even, up 
to a certain point, that of the behaviour of women 
in meetings for worship (chap. x1.), all belong to this 
same domain. If then it is true that the apostle here 
passes to the questions put to him by the Corinthians, 
it must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that he 
does not do so without establishing a logical and moral 
connection between the different subjects which he 
treats in succession. 

The questions examined in this chapter, the pre- 
ference to be accorded to celibacy or marriage, as well 
as others subordinate to it, must have been discussed 
at Corinth, since the apostle’s advice was asked about 
them. There were therefore in the Church partisans 
of celibacy and defenders of marriage. Did this 
division coincide in any way with that of the 
different parties? The attempt has been made to 
prove this. Schwegler regards the admirers of 
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celibacy as Judeo-Christians of Essenian tendency, 
and identifies them with the party of Peter. But 
Peter himself was married (ix. 5; Mark i. 380). 
Others — Ewald, Hausrath, for example — have sup- 
posed that they were members of the party which 
designated itself those of Christ, and that they alleged 
against marriage the example of Jesus. But this 
example was too exceptional; and in any case Paul 
would have required to rebut this argument. The 
general current of the Jewish mind recommended and 
glorified marriage. We might therefore take them 
to be members of the Pauline party, who rested 
their argument on the apostle’s example, and on 
some mistaken saying which he had uttered during 
his stay at Corinth. But there is nothing in chap. vii. 
leading to this supposition.—Grotius thought that the 
opponents of marriage at Corinth were men of culture, 
who, influenced by certain sayings of the Greek philo- 
sophers, regarded marriage as a vulgar state and one 
contrary to man’s independence. But the apostle in 
his answer makes no allusion to such an idea, and the 
sayings of the Greek sages, which might be quoted, 
have rather the effect of whimsical utterances called 
forth by the troubles of family life, than of a serious 
theory. It seems simpler to hold that the opposition 
to marriage at Corinth proceeded from a reaction 
against the licentious manners which reigned in that 
city. New converts often go beyond the just limit 
of opposition to the life of nature, and easily lose sight 
of the Divine basis of human relations. The history 
of the Christian Church is full of examples of such 
extreme tendencies. It is easy therefore to understand 
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how among the most serious Christians, especially 
among Paul’s converts, men should be found, who, 
disgusted with all that belonged to the relations 
between the two sexes, proclaimed the superiority of 
the celibate life. 

It was certainly one of the most delicate tasks for 
him whom God had called, not only to create the 
Church among the Gentiles, but also to direct its first 
steps in the new way which opened before it, to show 
the young Churches what they ought to reject and 
what they might preserve of their former life. So we 
shall see in this very chapter the apostle enlarging the 
question, and applying the solution which he gives in 
regard to marriage to other social relations in con- 
nection with which analogous difficulties were raised. 
The apostle needed all the wisdom which God had 
bestowed on him when entrusting him with his mission 
(Rom. xii. 3), and all the natural subtlety of his under- 
standing, to resolve the questions proposed to him, 
without compromising the future of individuals and 
of the Church. Thus, as to marriage, he could not 
forget that the conjugal bond was a Divine institu- 
tion ; he had himself just quoted vi. 16, the saying 
on which the sacred and exclusive character of this 
relation rests. But; on the other hand, he contem- 
plated the ideal of a Christian life freed from every 
bond and wholly consecrated to the service of Christ, 
and every day he felt from his own experience the 
value of such a state. The question must therefore 
have presented itself to his mind in two aspects 
equally grave, neither of which could be sacrificed 
to the other, and yet aspects apparently contra- 
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dictory. The task was thus at once important and 
difficult..—He begins by treating of the formation of the 
marriage bond, vers. 1-9; then he takes up questions 
relative to the loosing of the bond, vers. 10-24; finally, 
he deals with the preference to be given to celibacy or 
marriage in the case of virgins and widows, vers. 25-40, 


Vers. 1-9. 


Notwithstanding the intrinsic excellence of celibacy, 
marriage should be the rule in practice. Such is the 
general meaning of this first passage. 

Vers. 1, 2. “‘ Now concerning the things whereof ye 
wrote unto me,’ it is good for a man not to touch 
a woman ; 2. but, to avoid fornication, let every man 
have his own wife, and let every woman have her 
- own husband.”—The form epi 8é, now concerning, is 
common in the classics (see Heinrici, p. 60). Paul 
thereby intimates that he is passing to a new subject, 
but one which has already been raised. The wep! dv 
ought certainly to be grammatically expanded in 
this way: mept éxeivav rept dv eypdypaté por dMyw Tade 
—The 6é, now, lightly marks the contrast between 
the questions which Paul had treated at his own 
hand and those which were put to him by the letter 
of the Corinthians.—The pronoun pot has been added 
rather than omitted by the copyists; there was no 
reason for rejecting it.—In what sense are we to take 
the word xahov, at 1s good ? Jerome, the great partisan 
of celibacy, took it in the moral sense : “it isholy...;” 
and he did not fear to draw from it the conclusion: 
“If it is good not to touch, then it is bad to touch.” 

1s BC omit eos (to me). 
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The logic of this argument is by no means unassailable. 
Anyhow, this consequence does not agree with the true 
notion of marriage according to St. Paul. To evade 
it, some have given the word x«adov, good, a purely 
utilitarian sense: “It is expedient . ..” And the 
possibility of this sense seems clearly to result from 
the comparison of Matt. v. 29 with xviii. 8, where in 
the same saying of Jesus the term cuudépew is used the 
first time, and «adov the second. But the question is 
whether the word cupdépev itself has in the mouth of 
Paul and Jesus a purely utilitarian sense. In any case, 
it is not so in our Hpistle, where, in the passages vi. 12 
and x. 23, and in ver. 35 of our chapter, the word 
ounpéepe certainly contains the notion of moral utility. 
With stronger reason ought it to be so with the word 
carov, In the well-known epithet «adds xayabes, by 
which the Greeks designated the man every way 
honourable, man as he should be in all respects, the 
first adjective expressed the idea of beauty linked to 
that of goodness, the high propriety which distinguishes 
moral worth. Such, it seems to me, is the notion 
which the apostle would here express by the word 
cadcv, He proclaims aloud that the state of celibacy 
in a man is absolutely becoming and worthy, has 
nothing in it contrary to the moral ideal. There 
were assuredly at Corinth persons who maintained the 
contrary. This first verse has often been taken as a 
concession : “ Vo doubt itis well to . . . but” (ver. 2). 
In this case, Paul must have said: xadrov pév, It 
becomes then a positive declaration, independent of 
what follows. Thereafter will come the restriction 
indicated by S¢.—In speaking thus, Paul felt himself 
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supported by a decisive example, that of Jesus Christ, 
the realization of supreme moral beauty in human 
form, and moreover by the saying of Jesus, Luke 
xx. 84, 35: “The children of this world marry and 
are given in marriage; but they which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the 
resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,” a saying from which it followed 
that the splendour of the ideal shines still more per- 
fectly in the person of the celibate than of the married 
Christian. No doubt there might have been quoted 
in objection to the apostle the words of God Himself: 
“Tt is not good that man should be alone,” od carey 
civar Tov dvOpwrov pdvov (Gen. i. 18). But the 
answer would not have been difficult. The believer 
who lives in union with Christ is no longer in the 
same position as the natural man. He has in the 
Lord that complement of his personal life, which the 
latter seeks in marriage.—No doubt that does not 
prove—and St. Paul, we shall see, does not seek to 
affirm—that celibacy in itself is holier than married 
life. The point in question is one of dignity, pro- 
priety. The apostle means simply to assert that there 
is nothing unbecoming in a man’s living in celibacy.— 
The expression p2) dmtecOar, not to touch, does not refer, 
as Ruckert has thought, to the conduct of those united 
in marriage ; it is at a later stage (vers. 83-5) that Paul 
treats this point. He wishes to tranquillize unmarried 
persons who are uncertain about the line of conduct 
they have to follow. The expression used is probably 
borrowed from the letter of the Corinthians. Holsten 


thinks that the expression also applies to illicit 
me 
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relations. But in chap. vi. Paul had completely ex- 
hausted this subject. 

After clearly reserving the honourableness of 
celibacy, Paul passes to the practical truth which 
he is concerned to establish, the general necessity of 
marriage. For, as Reuss says, “his object is rather 
to protest against ascetic exaggerations than to favour 
them.’ 

Ver. 2, The 6é is adversative : “but, honourable as 
celibacy is, it should not be the rule.” — The plural 
Jorncations refers to the numerous acts and varied 
temptations which abounded at Corinth. — When 
he says, every man, every woman, Paul of course 
understands the exception pointed out in ver. a 
and the case which he will treat specially vers. 25-38 
(virgins). — Baur, Rothe, Scherer, Holsten, and even 
Reuss* accuse the apostle of proceeding on a view 
of marriage much inferior to the moral ideal of the 
relation. It would seem that he regards it only as 
a makeshift intended to remove a greater evil. But 
it is forgotten that the apostle is not here framing a 
theory of marriage in general ; he is answering precise 
questions which had been put to him, and of whose 
tendency and tenor we are ignorant. In our very 
chapter, ver. 14 proves clearly that he knows the 
moral side of the relation perfectly ; the same is 
true of the words xi. 3, which make marriage the 
analogue of the most exalted of all things: the 
relation between Christ and the human soul; nay, 


1 “Tt must be granted that this argument, dictated no doubt by a very 
laudable prudence, does not reveal a very elevated conception of marriage 
and of its moral aim.” 
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even of the relation between God and Christ. Reuss 
acknowledges “that in other Epistles, marriage is 
spoken of from a less contemptuous point of view ;” 
comp. Eph. v. 25-27. Now, as it is improbable that 
Paul modified his conception of marriage, and as the 
passages of our Epistle quoted above show that in fact 
there is nothing of the kind, it must be concluded that 
in this exposition the apostle desired to keep strictly 
within the limits traced out for him by the questions 
of the Corinthians on the subject. — But still, that 
marriage may correspond to the end pointed out, the 
life in this state must be in accordance with its nature. 
This is the meaning of the vers. 3-5, which are a short 
digression ; after which the apostle follows up in ver. 6 
the idea of ver. 2. 

Vers. 3-5. “Let the husband render unto the wife 
her due,’ and likewise also the wife unto the husband. 
4. The wife hath not power of her own body, but the 
husband ; and likewise also the husband hath not power 
of his own body, but the wife. 5. Defraud ye not one 
the other, except it be with consent, for a time, that ye 
may give” yourselves to prayer,’ and come together * 
again, that Satan tempt you not for your incontinency.” 
—The reading of the T. R., due benevolence, is a 
paraphrase substituted for Paul’s real words, the debt, 


1 T. R. with K L Syr. reads ray oPsrAoeyqy evvoreeyv (the due benevolence) ; 
all the other Mj. It. : ry oPs:any (the debt). 

? T. R. with AL: oxcaaCnrz, instead of oxorcoyre, Which is the reading 
of the other Mjj. 

° Before rn xpocevxyn (to prayer), T. R. with K L Syr. reads : tn vasreim 
xo (to fasting and), which is omitted by the other Mjj. It. Or. and other 
Fathers. 

* T. R. with some Mnn. only reads ovvepyecde ; K LP Syr. : ovvepynode : 
the eight other Mjj. It. Or.: nzs. 
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with the view of avoiding what might be offensive in 
the latter in public reading. This verse confirms us 
in the idea that among some of the Corinthians there 
existed an exaggerated spiritualistic tendency, which 
threatened to injure conjugal relations, and thereby 
holiness of life. 

Ver. 4. This verse justifies the direction given in 
the preceding. By the conjugal bond, each spouse 
acquires a right over the person of the other. Conse- 
quently each alienates a portion of personal indepen- 
dence. Hence precisely the xadov of celibacy. 

Ver. 5. In this verse there is reproduced the direction 
given in ver. 3, but in a negative form: Defraud 
not, to exclude expressly the contrary opinion, and at 
the same time to amt this prohibition, nevertheless 
under certain conditions fitted to remove the danger 
of the restriction. The interruption of the conjugal 
relations authorized by the apostle may take place on 
three conditions: 1. mutual consent; 2. temporary 
duration ; 3. the aim of securing spiritual meditation ; 
and the particle ef ma} ts av, unless it 1s, by which Paul 
authorizes the exception, is immediately determined by 
two restrictions, one of which gives it a purely con- 
tingent or doubtful (dv) character, the other a limited 
(rt) character.— To prayer T. R. adds fasting; but 
this is an interpolation arising from later ecclesiastical 
usages.—The reading cuvépyecOe or cuvépynobe, in the 
Byz. documents, instead of #re, is due to the same cause 
as the variant of ver. 3—Among the Jews, also, it was 
customary to prepare by temporary separation for acts 
of particular solemnity (Ex. xix. 15;'1 Sam. xxi. 4; - 
comp. Josh. vil. 18, etc.) The spirit, by asserting its 
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dominion over the senses, becomes more conscious of 
its own proper life, and by this concentration on itself, 
opens more profoundly to the communications of the 
higher world.—All these restrictions are suggested to 
the apostle by a double fear; on the one hand, 
the natural incontinence of his readers (dxpacia from 
dxpatys, one who is not master of himself), and on the 
other, the working of Satan, who fans carnal desires 
with his breath, and thus brings about from the smallest 
occasion the cause of a fall. These occasions were 
frequent at Corinth ; there was one especially, of which 
the apostle will afterwards speak, participation in idola- 
trous banquets. 

Vers. 6, 7. “ Now I speak this by permission, not of 
commandment. 7. But* I wish that all men were 
even as I myself; yet every man hath his proper gift 
of God, one?” after this manner, and another? after 
that.”—The remark which the apostle makes in ver. 6 
might be applied to the foregoing prohibition: “ De- 
fraud not . . .;” or, as is done by Tertullian, Origen, 
Jerome, Calvin, to the precept: “that ye come together 
again.” But this precept had been given only acci- 
dentally, and the ground for it had been too strongly 
stated to admit of its being afterwards presented as a 
simple counsel, and not as a positive rule. Meyer and 
Beet make this remark bear on the restriction: “ Ex- 
cept it be for a time.” Meyer paraphrases thus: “If 
I recommend you to keep apart only for a time, it is 
not an absolute command I give on the subject, it is 


17. R. with B K L P Syr. reads yap (for), while » ACDFG It. 
read 3 (now or but). 

2 T. R. reads os wev and os de with K L, while the rest read o wi and 
o Os. 
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a simple counsel. But you may, if you think good, 
remain in this state of separation, provided it be with 
common consent.” But, in the first place, this meaning 
is overturned by the same reasons as the preceding, 
from which it is not essentially different. Then what 
right have we to separate one of the three conditions 
(common consent) from the other two? Are they not 
put on exactly the same footing in ver.5? Far from 
wishing by ver. 6 to attenuate the importance of the 
limits traced in ver. 5, the apostle aims, on the contrary, 
throughout this whole passage to combat a too pro- 
nounced ascetic tendency which threatened to prevent 
marriage, or to turn it aside from the end for which 
the apostle claims it as a general rule. If it is so, the 
remark of ver. 6 can only refer, as has been clearly 
seen by Beza, Grotius, de Wette, Hofmann, to the 
essential idea of the passage, as stated in ver. 2, and 
as it is to be restated in a new form in ver. 7: the 
general duty of marriage. Vers. 3-5 have only been 
a digression intended to maintain in the normal state 
the practice of marriage. The apostle now returns to 
the principal idea (ver. 2): “In speaking as I do, I do 
not for a moment mean to give you an apostolical com- 
mand to marry. I give you a simple counsel, founded 
on the knowledge I have of your weakness.”—The verb 
cvyywookey, to know with, denotes the sympathetic 
feeling with which one appropriates the thought or 
state of another, condescension, accommodation, and 
even pardon. The substantive cuyyvdpn consequently 
expresses an advice in which one takes account of 
circumstances. It was precisely in this sense that the 
apostle had laid down as a rule the married state. 
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Ver. 7. The received reading ydp, for, rests on the 
Vatic., the Peschito, ete. Its meaning is easy: “I 
certainly did not mean to enjoin you to marry; for 
my desire is rather...” But all the other Mjj., the 
Itala, and several Fathers read Sé¢, but, which is more 
difficult, and for that very reason more probable, and 
which can also be justified: “I commit you in general 
to marriage, but that is not my wish, absolutely speak- 
ing; on the contrary ...” It seems as if instead of 
the indic. ér, I wish, the optative would have been 
required. But this would only have expressed a con- 
tingent wish, whereas the indicative expresses a real 
wish of the apostle, though he gives up its fulfilment 
for reasons independent of his wish. As Osiander 
observes, the form @é\ has in it something subjective. 
—Is the phrase, all men, which does not signify merely 
all Christians, as Osiander still thinks, determined by 
the near prospect of the end of the world? This is un- 
necessary. Absolutely speaking, Paul can only desire 
for every man what he has found best for himself; but no 
doubt on the condition that there be no essential differ- 
ence between him and others.—From the words, as I 
myself, it may be inferred with certainty that Paul was 
not married, and quite as certainly that he was not a 
widower. For how could he have expressed the desire 
that all men were widowers! See on ver. 8.—The xai, 
also, after as, strengthens the idea of the resemblance 
which he would like to see existing between him and 
other men (Rom. i. 13; Acts xxvi. 29). 

But the preference which Paul gives to celibacy 
meets with an obstacle in practice. ‘There is a dif- 
ference among men of which account must be taken. 
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Jesus had already pointed it out (Matt. xix. 10-12), 
and He had Himself drawn from the fact the practical 
consequences relating to the subject before us. There 
are men whom their natural temperament, in the first 
place, and then a spiritual grace which takes possession 
of this particular disposition, render capable of living 
in the state of celibacy without struggle and without 
inward pollution. Agreeably to this saying of Jesus, 
Paul desires that when one has the privilege of possess- 
ing the glorious faculty of consecrating himself without 
encumbrances to the service of God and men, he should 
not sacrifice it.—The expressions, one after this manner, 
and another after that, denote respectively, aptitude 
for life in celibacy, and aptitude for married life. It 
should be observed that these two aptitudes bear, both 
alike, the name of gift, yapuowa. And we can thus put 
our finger on the error into which Reuss falls, when 
he says: “If abstention, life in celibacy, is a particular 
gift of God’s grace, it is evident that something is 
wanting to the man who does not possess it.” The 
apostle is innocent of this erroneous conclusion. For 
he declares that there is not one single gift, but two 
different gifts. If the one is the gift of celibacy for 
the kingdom of God, the other is that of marriage, 
also for the kingdom of God. Meyer, it is true, 
alleges that the apostle is here expressing an abstract 
maxim, and that the two oftws, thus, do not properly 
apply either to celibacy or marriage specially. But 
what matters? Ifit is a general maxim, it is in any 
case stated here only with a view to its application 
to the two positions compared in the passage. Hence 
it follows that there is no less need of a gift of erace 
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to use marriage Christianly than to live Christianly 
in celibacy. 

In vers. 1-7 Paul laid down two principles: the 
intrinsic honourableness of celibacy (vers. 1 and 7°), 
and the preference which must as a rule be given to 
marriage (vers. 2 and 7°). He now draws, vers. 8 and 
9, the consequences of these two principles; and first, 
ver. 8, the consequence from the first; then, ver. 9, 
that from the second. 

Vers. 8, 9. ‘I say then to the unmarried and widows, 
it is’ good for them if they abide even as I. 9. But if 
they cannot contain, let them marry; for it is better 
to marry* than to burn.”—The 6é, then, indicates the 
transition from the grounds to the final sentence.—On 
karov, good, see on ver. 1. The adrois, for them, is 
remarkable; used without regimen, the word «xadop 
would have been too absolute; it might have seemed 
to ascribe a moral superiority to celibacy.—The contrast 
between ais xyypas, widows, and ois aydpuos, the 
unmarried, has led Erasmus, Beza, etc., to regard the 
latter as embracing only widowers. But there is no 
ground for thus restricting the meaning of dydpo; the 
word naturally comprehends also young unmarried 
men. On the other hand, Meyer extends the meaning 
of the word too far when he brings under it also virgins. 
The latter will have their chapter for themselves (ver. 
25 seq.). It would even be altogether unsuitable to 
apply to them what is said in ver. 9, Why, finally, 
would the apostle have joined them with unmarried men 


17, R with E K L reads <ors (ts), which is omitted by all the rest. 
2A C read yauerv instead of yewnoos, which T. R. reads with all the 
rest. 
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and widowers, instead of joining them with widows? 
—The reason why widows are mentioned separately, 
while widowers are confounded with bachelors, is this, 
widowhood creates, in the case of the woman, a more 
special position than in that of a man; a widow differs 
much more socially from a virgin than a widower from 
a young man. Besides, the masculine yfpos, widower, 
is in Greek an adjective rather than a substantive, 
while the opposite is the case with the feminine yipa, 
widow.—From these last words, ¢f they abide even as I, 
Luther, Grotius, etce., have concluded that Paul must 
have been a widower, but erroneously. The idea of 
abiding as Paul, according to the true meaning of 
aydwor, may embrace perseverance in celibacy, as well 
as perseverance in the state of widowhood (see on ver. 7). 
Clement of Alexandria also alleged that Paul was a 
widower; but it was neither on the eround of a tradi- 
tion nor on account of this verse. Eusebius cites this 
Father’s opinion (H. E., iii. 24); he justified it by the 
passage Phil. iv. 3, where he erroneously ascribed to 
the word cvfvyos the meaning of spouse.’ 

Ver. 9. It is a good thing («adv) to remain free from 
every bond, if one can do so without sinning ; but if sin 
is to be the result, it is better to marry ; for sin is au 
evil, while marriage is not.—The compound word 
éyxpareverOar includes three ideas: to possess in oneself 
(<v) the power of (xpareiv) controlling oneself (the middle 
form). It is the opposite of the dxpactla of ver. 5.— 
The aor. imper yaunodtwcar, let them marry, has some- 
thing about it abrupt and dry: “ Let them marry and 


* “Paul does not fear, in one of his letters, to address his own wife” 


(svlvyov). 
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have done with it!” The aor. éydunca in later Greek 
sometimes takes the place of the primitive aor. éynua, 
which is found Luke xiv. 20.—The term zupoicOa, to 
burn, does not at all apply to the torments of hell, as 
Tertullian and Pelagius thought. Paul by this word 
denotes every painful exercise of soul; comp. 2 Cor. 
xi. 29; here: the fire of inward lusts in conflict with 
conscience. Comp. the é£exav@ncav of Rom. i. 27, not- 
withstanding the difference of situation. 

The fundamental question regarding the formation 
of the marriage bond is resolved. The apostle now 
examines the questions relating to the maintenance or 
breach of this bond. He here encounters two different 
positions. The first is that of the married who both 
belong to the Church (vers. 10, 11); the second, that 
of the married of whom one only is a Christian (vers. 
12-16). There follows an appendix relating to some 
analogous questions (vers. 17-24), 


Vers. 10-24, 


Vers. 10-16. 

The rules to be followed in the case of two Christian 
spouses (vers. 10, 11). 

Vers. 10, 11. ‘“‘ But unto the already married I com- 
mand, not I, but the Lord, that the wife depart’ not 
from the husband, 11. that if she is parted, she ought 
to remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband, 
and that the husband do not put away his wife.”— 
The yeyaunxotes, married, are contrasted, on the one 
hand, with those who are widowers or bachelors (vers. 
8, 9), and on the other, with the rots Aolmous, the others, 

17. R. withs BOCK LP: xapidqva:; ADEF G: xapifecdxs. 
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or the rest (ver. 12); as these are also married, those 
of ver. 10 can only be regarded as spouses living in 
Christian marriage on both sides, and the others, of 
ver. 12, as living in mixed marriage (a Christian spouse 
with a Jewish or heathen spouse). To understand the 
apostle’s mode of expressing himself, we need only call 
to mind that this letter was intended to be read in 
the assembly of the Church ; consequently, when the 
apostle said: “ Those who are in the state of marriage” 
(yeyaunndtes, the perfect), he could only thereby desig- 
nate two spouses who were both Christians.—The verb 
mapayyerro, I command, sometimes includes, along with 
the idea of commanding, that of transmitting ; perhaps 
it is so in this passage: “As to this command, I do 
not give it to you myself; I transmit it to you.” What 
are the meaning and bearing of the distinction which 
Paul establishes in the words, not I, but the Lord ? 
The simplest supposition is that he means to speak 
here of a command given by Jesus Himself during His 
earthly sojourn. And what confirms this meaning is, 
that we really find this precept in our Gospels proceed- 
ing from the mouth of Jesus, just as we read it here; 
comp. Matt. v. 32, xix. 9; Mark x. 11; Luke xvi. 18. 
Not that [ hold that the three first Gospels were already 
composed and circulated in the Churches at the time 
when Paul wrote; rather he derives his knowledge of 
this saying from the oral tradition which proceeded 
from the apostles. Baur has objected that if Paul had 
meant to cite a positive command of the Lord, he must 
have used the past sapyyyerev (He commanded), and 
not the present. But the command of Jesus is regarded 
as abiding for the Church throughout all time. No 
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doubt it might also be that the apostle meant to say 
he had received this command by way of revelation. 
But the fact that we find it expressly given in our 
Gospels by the Lord proves that this is the saying to 
which he alludes.—And what is the effect of the dis- 
tinction which Paul establishes between what the Lord 
commands and what he himself prescribes (ver. 12) ? 
Does he mean that his apostolical commands are less 
infallible than those of the Lord? But this would be 
to sap apostolical authority with his own hands, and 
the words, xiv. 37, where he calls certain prescriptions 
in regard to worship a commandment of the Lord, 
would certainly not confirm this distinction. He means 
rather to establish the difference between the com- 
mands given expressly by the Lord, which have 
consequently indisputable force for the whole Church, 
and those which emanate from himself, and which, as 
such, are law only for the Churches founded by him 
and subject to his apostleship. So the former required 
only to be cited; they had no need of being demon- 
strated to any one who professed faith in Christ. The 
latter, on the contrary, assumed the acknowledgment 
of Paul as an apostle of the Lord; the apostle therefore 
felt himself called to expound the reasons which justified 
them ; comp. vers. 14 and 16. 

In quoting the words of Jesus, Paul omits the limita- 
tion put by the Lord on the command not to separate : 
“unless it be for adultery.” Luke and Mark likewise 
omit it in the account of this discourse. The reason 
is that it was taken for granted ; for in this relation 
adultery is equivalent to death ; and such a crime was 
not to be thought possible in the Christian community. 
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—The wife is placed first, because it is from her, as 
the weaker party, that the inclinations for separation 
oftenest come. The apostle says, in speaking of her, 
xopicOivar, to be separated, while in the end of the 
following verse, in speaking of the man, he says 
aduevat, to send away, or let go. The reason perhaps 
is because the man is in his own home, and remains 
there, whereas the woman leaves the domicile. 

Ver. 11. The first part of the verse is a parenthesis ; 
for the proposition begun in ver. 10 finishes with the 
last words of ver. 11. The apostle anticipates the case 
in which, notwithstanding his, or rather the Lord’s, pro- 
hibition, a Christian woman has left her husband: édv 
dé at, but if even (with and in spite of this prohibition). 
Such a violation of the Lord’s words have been regarded 
as inadmissible. Hofmann therefore supposes that it 
is solely deeds already consummated at the time when 
Paul wrote his letter that are in question ; and Holsten 
concludes from this same alleged impossibility that the 
parenthesis, day cé . . , KatadvayyTo, is only a later 
interpolation. All this is unnecessary. Paul could 
perfectly anticipate the case in which, notwithstanding 
this prohibition, a wife, outraged by the bad treatment 
of which she was the victim, would go off abruptly in 
a moment of lively irritation. Fearing to do more 
harm than good by doing violence to the state of 
things, Paul accepts the situation. But first he seeks 
to prevent a second and still graver evil from being 
added to the first, and that by a new marriage of the 
separated wife, a marriage which Jesus called adultery ; 
then he recommends a reconciliation as soon as possible. 
It has been asked whether the interdict against a new 
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marriage applied also to the case in which one of 
the spouses had been guilty of adultery; and next, 
whether in this case the prohibition applied to the 
injured party as well as to the criminal spouse. Catholic 
law absolutely forbids divorce, even in the case of 
adultery, while Protestant law in these circumstances 
allows it. And, as to second marriage, Protestant law 
likewise permits it, but only to the innocent party. 
The refusal of divorce in the case of adultery seems to 
us to transgress the meaning of the Lord’s words; for 
by these adultery is implicitly put on the same footing 
as death. And, as to the right of remarriage granted 
to the innocent party, it does not seem to me at all 
contrary to the text of Scripture. But what seems to 
me absolutely irreconcileable with the Lord’s words, is 
the readiness with which Protestant pastors, becom- 
ing the agents of a purely civil legislation, consent to 
bless in the name of the Lord marriages contracted 
between persons whose first marriage had not been 
dissolved for the only reason authorized by the Lord, 
so that this new union, according to His positive 
‘declaration, is adultery. To bless on His part what 
He Himself characterizes so severely is a strange way 
of acting in His name. The State may have excellent 
reasons for not imposing on human society in general 
such rules as in their severity go beyond its moral 
level (Matt. xix. 8); but the Church has reasons not 
less valid for refusing to follow it in this region con- 
trary to the will of its Master. Of course this faithful 
conduct of the Church demands, as a consequence, the 
distinction between State legislation and Church legis- 
lation. After this parenthesis, the apostle finishes the 
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quotation of the Lord’s words, by adding what con- 
cerns the husband. On the term dq¢ueévar, to put away, 
see on ver. 10. For the rest, the two sexes are put on 
the same footing. Among the Greeks, the wife could 
separate freely from her husband. 

Vers. 12, 18. “But to the rest, speak I,’ not the 
Lord: If any brother hath a wife that believeth not, 
and she be pleased to dwell with him, let him not put 
her away; 13. and the woman which’ hath an husband 
that believeth not, if he * be pleased to dwell with her, 
let her not put away her husband.” *—Those whom the 
apostle calls the rest, in contrast to the spouses of 
ver. 11, can only be the married who do not both 
belong to the Church, and only one of whom was 
present at the reading of this letter. The sequel will 
leave no doubt of this interpretation. It is clear 
that neither the apostle nor the Church would have 
authorized a marriage between a member of the Church 
and a Jew or heathen; but one of two spouses might 
have been converted after marriage ; hence the pos- 
sibility of mixed marriages. Jesus could not have 
thought of giving a direction for such cases; so the’ 
apostle declares that he has no command to transmit 
from the Lord on this subject. It is therefore himself, 
Paul, who must regulate the case, drawing its solution, 
by way of deduction, from the essence of the gospel. 
It seems to me even that the expression, J, not the 
Lord, excludes not only any positive ordinance uttered 

1 T, R. with DE FG K L puts eyo (1) before asyw (I speak); ABC 
P Syrsch put it after. 

2 'T. R. with 6 Mjj.: urés (who); SDEGP: e ris (tf a). 


3°T. R. with E KL Syr.: euros; all the rest : ovros. 
* 'T. R. with K LP: aurov (him); all the rest : cov evdpa (the husband). 
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by the Lord during His life, but even any special 
revelation proceeding from Him on the subject. It 
does not follow, however, that he puts himself in this 
respect on the same footing as any other Christian. 
How, if it were so, could he say with authority in 
ver. 17: “So ordain [ in all the Churches”? He knew 
himself to be enlightened, as an apostle, with a wisdom 
superior to ordinary Christian wisdom, and that even 
in cases in which he had neither an external revelation 
(ver. 10), nor an inward revelation properly so called 
(xi. 23) to direct him. 

Two cases might present themselves in mixed 
marriages: Hither the heathen spouse consented to 
remain with the Christian spouse; this is the case 
treated vers. 12-14. Or he refused; this is the case 
treated vers. 15, 16. 

On the first supposition, the Christian spouse, 
whether husband or wife, ought to remain united 
to the Jewish or heathen spouse; for the consent of 
the latter implies that he will not annoy the Christian 
in the discharge of her religious obligations.—The term 
apicvar, put away, is here applied to the wife as well 
as to the husband, perhaps because, as Bengel finely 
observes, in the eyes of the Church the Christian wife 
is, despite her sex, the nobler of the two; or, more 
simply, because, in case of the heathen desiring to 
remain with his wife, it is she who would speak the 
leave-taking (give the congé) if she refused. This 
direction given for the first case, the apostle is care- 
ful to justify it, precisely because this is his ordinance, 
and not the Lord’s. 


Ver. 14. “ For the unbelieving husband is sanctified 
Y 
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in the wife,’ and the unbelieving wife is sanctified in 
the brother ;? since otherwise were your children un- 
clean; but now are they holy.”—The essential idea is 
that expressed by the word put at the head of the first 
and second proposition: ‘jylactas, 1s sanctified. The 
use of this term is no doubt occasioned by the fear 
which the Christian spouse might have of contracting 
defilement by remaining united to a heathen or Jewish 
spouse. So some interpreters have given the word a 
a purely negative, or, what amounts to nearly the same, 
a Levitical and ritual sense. Paul, it is said, means: 
marriage in this condition does not become an impure 
state, does not affect the Christian with defilement 
similar to that which was produced under the law by 
the touch of a dead body, for example. But this 
meaning, held by Riickert, as being purely negative, 
is too weak to correspond to the positive term #ylacrav; 
and besides, resting on the theocratical idea of an 
external and ritual purity, it is not in keeping with 
the spirit of the New Testament. Others, with 
different shades, take this term as expressing the 
hope of sanctifying influence which the Christian 
spouse will in the end exercise over the heathen or 
Jewish spouse ; so Olshausen: the Christian spirit will 
distil on him; de Wette, Neander: he will be placed 
under the beneficent influence of his spouse and of the 
Church. But the perfect sjyiacrav, has been put in w 
state of holiness, cannot designate a hoped-for result ; 
and ver. 16 precisely contradicts the certainty of such a 


1 DEF G It. Syrsch add rn risry (believing). 
> 'T. R. with K L Syr. reads avdps (the husband); all the rest: adeaga 
(the brother). 
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result. Meyer and Reuss seek to evade these diffi- 
culties by making jjyiactaw here signify: “He is 
associated, affiliated to the Church by the conjugal 
bond which unites him to his spouse.” But do we 
not thus come back to the idea of a purely ceremonial 
holiness, a consecration wholly objective and external ? 
Hofmann thinks that we must here abstract from 
all influence over the person of the non - Christian 
spouse, and apply the idea of holiness only to the 
bond between the two spouses, to their conjugal 
relation as such. This amounts to saying, as in the 
first interpretation, that such a union is pure for the 
two spouses. But if this idea had been that of Paul, 
he would have expressed it in a less involved way. 
To get at his thought in this verse, we must take 
account of the perfect passive and of the preposition 
év, in. The latter indicates that the heathen or Jewish 
spouse has his holiness a the person of his spouse, 
and the perfect passive indicates that the communica- 
tion of this holiness or consecration to God is regarded 
by Paul as already finished. As the believer is con- 
secrated to God in the person of Christ, and as by 
faith in Him he gains his own consecration in His 
(see on 1. 2), so the non-Christian spouse is sanctified 
in his Christian spouse by his consent to live with her. 
This consent is in his relation to his Christian spouse 
what faith is in the believer's relation to Christ. By 
consenting to live still with his spouse, the Jewish or 
heathen spouse also accepts her holy consecration and 
participates in it. Thus it is so long as he persists in 
this consent. The apostle of course reckons on the 
sanctifying influence of such a situation ; but the use 
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of the perfect and of the preposition év, in, show that 
the point before him here is not strictly and above all 
that sanctifying influence, but the position of consecra- 
tion in which the non-Christian spouse is at once 
placed by his determination to remain united to his 
Christian spouse. 

Is this consecration of the one in the person of 
the other really tenable? Certainly; and the apostle 
proves it by an analogous moral fact and one uni- 
versally admitted in the Church. The conjunction 
émet, since, is frequently used to mean: “since, <f it 
were otherwise, this is what would happen” (da sonst, 
Passow); comp. for this meaning in the New Testa- 
ment Rom. xi. 22: “since otherwise (that is to say, 
if thou persevere not) thou also shalt be cut off;” and 
in our own Epistle, v. 10 and xv. 29: “since other- 
wise (if there be no resurrection), what shall they 
do...?” It is the same in profane Greek ; comp. 
the numerous examples quoted by Passow. The dpa, 
then, announces an explanatory inference: “since if 
you refuse to acknowledge as true what I have just 
affirmed ...” M. L’Hardy, in his book, Le baptéme 
des enfants (1882), has disputed this universally 
admitted meaning of since otherwise, and has attempted 
to substitute for it the meaning, seeing that, con- 
sidering that. The idea, according to him, is this: 
“Ye ought not to separate (ver. 13), first, because the 
unbeliever is sanctified in the believer (ver. 14°); and 
next, from the consideration that, if separation takes 
place, your children, deprived of family life, will be 
impure ; whereas, if you remain united, they will be 
holy.” We should thus have here a second reason to 
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justify the pu) dduéro, let her not put him away, of ver. 13. 
But in this sense the connecting particle with what 
precedes would be not ézeé, but «al 8, and moreover ; 
then the ézei, since, can in any case only bear on the 
verb which immediately precedes, sjylactar, 1s sanctified, 
twice repeated, and not on the remoter imperative of 
ver. 13. It is in this case an argument whereby 
the apostle demonstrates the truth of the affirmation 
enunciated in the first part of the verse: he is 
sanctified. 

The expression, your children, may be understood 
in two ways. It may be applied—and it seems at 
first sight the most natural meaning—only to children 
born of mixed marriages. So Chrysostom, Flatt, 
Bonnet, L’Hardy, and others. But from ver. 12, 
Paul, in speaking of spouses placed in this condition, 
has used the third person. Why would he pass all at 
once to the second while addressing the same persons : 
réxva tpov, your children? Then would the argument 
have been conclusive 2? Would a mother, who doubted 
the consecration of her husband by means of her own 
faith, have admitted more easily the state of con- 
secration belonging to her children by means of her 
maintaining that conjugal life of whose purity she 
was distrustful? It is therefore more probable that 
the expression, “your children,’ contains, as Beet 
says, “an appeal to all Christian parents.” Paul 
addresses them all (iuav, you) as present at the time 
when his letter is read in the congregation. The 
argument is this: “If it is a thing admitted by you 
all, that notwithstanding their original pollution, your 
children, who are not yet believers, are nevertheless 
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already consecrated and holy in the eyes of God, and 
that in virtue of the bond which unites them to you, 
their parents, why would you make a difficulty about 
recognising also that an unbelieving husband may 
be regarded as consecrated to God in virtue of his 
union with his believing wife, and that by the fact 
of his desire to remain united to her?” So de 
Wette, Riickert, Olshausen, Neander, Meyer, Osiander, 
Hofmann, Heinrici, Edwards. By the form, since 
otherwise, this reasoning becomes an argument ad 
absurdum: “If you deny this participation of the 
non-Christian spouse in the consecration of the Chris- 
tian spouse, you ought, if you are to be consequent, 
to declare your own children impure, to regard them 
as polluted beings, heathen children, which your Chris- 
tian instinct refuses to believe.” To give more force 
to this reasoning, Paul changes the #y/acras, is sancti- 
fied, into ayid éorw, are holy. This second term is 
stronger than the first. The verb, in the perfect 
passive, indicated a position in which the subject is 
placed in the person of another, whereas the adjective 
ayia, holy, expresses a real quality inherent in the 
subject, though the latter has not yet any share in 
the act (faith) which seems to be its condition, Now 
if this characteristic is indisputable in the judgment of 
Christian feeling, with stronger reason ought the privi- 
lege designated above to be so.—The term dxa0apra, 
wmpure, here signifies: yet plunged, like children of 
heathen parents, in their natural impurity. — The 
vov o€, but now, brings out the contrast between the 
true, only tenable idea, and the absurd supposition 
conditionally stated. 
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But what exactly are we to understand by this word 
ayia, holy? If axd@apra, unclean, cannot in this case 
designate either an external and ritual defilement, like 
those which were contracted under the Old Testament, 
or a personal moral defilement, since it is infants who 
are spoken of, and can only consequently apply to 
natural corruption ; in like manner the word holy cannot 
designate here either a simply Levitical purity, for we 
are no longer under the Old Testament, or free and 
personal holiness, like that of regenerated believers. 
Is it possible then to discover an intermediate between 
these two alternatives ? De Wette, Olshausen, Osiander, 
Neander, Edwards think that the reference is to the 
Christian influence of parents by means of their prayers, 
instructions, example (practical power, Edwards). 
But this explanation carries us to the future, and to a 
very uncertain future (see ver. 16); whereas the verb 
éoti, wre, denotes a real and present fact. The Re- 
formers, from their viewpoint of absolute predestina- 
tion, did not shrink from giving the fullest meaning 
to the word jjyiacra.’ According to Calvin (Jnstit. 
iv. 16, pp. 810-312), the children of Christians are 
holy from their birth, in consequence of supernatural 
grace. For this idea of the inward sanctification of the 
children of Christians from their birth, Beza substitutes 
that of their assured regeneration in consequence of 
their election. But it is not by denying liberty that 
any one will come to understand the notion of holiness 
in St. Paul. Calvin thinks of a holiness bestowed by 
supernatural grace on the children of Christians from 
their entrance into life. But do the facts confirm this 


1 See in Edwards the development of this point. 
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theory? Others, like M. Ménégoz,' explain the idea 
of the apostle by that of the solidarity and organic 
unity of the family. But does this law hold also in 
the spiritual domain? Hofmann understands, holy in 
the eyes of the parents, “who do not see the sin with 
which the child is born, but only the gift of God which 
they have received in the child.” But how can we 
discover here the meaning of the word holy? Bonnet 
and L’Hardy start from the use of this word, Rom. 
xl 16: “If the root be holy, so are the branches ;” 
and they think that as there remains in the family of 
Abraham, even when rejected, a predisposition to the 
service of God, so the blessed effects of the covenant of 
grace extend from Christian parents to their children, 
because these are “ the fruits of a blessed union in God.” 
Here, then, we have “a natural holiness, one of posi- 
tion.”* Beet, in an analogous sense, adduces the words, 
Ex. xxix. 37: “ Whatsoever touches the altar of God 
shall be holy.” Children laid by the prayer of the 
parents on the altar of God become a holy thing; and 
so it is with the husband whom his Christian wife 
presents to God.—In my opinion there ean be no doubt 
that the matter in question here is a transmitted grace, 
a consecration of the child to God resulting from the 
Divine offer of salvation under which it is put from its 
birth, whether it afterwards accept or reject it. But 
even in this case the assertion, are holy, still seems 
extravagant. There is something so firm and pre- 
cise about it, that one involuntarily seeks a positive 
fact on which to support it. Certainly, since it is 


1 Revue chrétienne, Avril 1884; Le Baptéme des enfants, 
* L/Hardy, pp. 495, 514, 
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children and non-believers who are in question, it is 
allowable to hold by a notion of holiness which 
approaches that of the Old Testament; but in this 
sense the need of an external objective fact, to account 
for such a declaration, makes itself the more felt. This 
fact can only be, as it seems to me, the baptism of the 
Corinthian children in regard to whom the apostle 
expresses himself so categorically. No doubt the 
gravest German commentators find in this very saying 
an indisputable proof against the practice of infant 
baptism in the Churches founded by Paul. “ If,” it ig 
said, ‘Christian children had been already introduced 
into the Church by baptism, their position would no 
longer have any analogy to that of the heathen spouses 
of whom St. Paul speaks in the first part of this verse, 
and he could not logically conclude from the former to 
the latter. His argument is valid only in so far ag 
both alike lie outside at once of faith and baptism.” 
But this objection rests on the idea that baptism is 
here regarded by Paul as the principle of the holiness 
ascribed by him to the children of Christians. From 
this point of view it would indeed differ totally from 
that which Paul, by his 1s sanctified (ver. 14°), can 
allow to non-Christian spouses. But if Paul regards 
the baptism of those children, not as the source, but as 
the proof of the fact, the seal of their state of holiness, 
the whole thing is changed. He means, not that they 
are holy because of their baptism, but that their 
baptism was the sign and proof of the fact of their 
_ state of holiness. And whence, then, arises this holiness 
which rises superior in them from their birth over 
natural corruption, and which rendered them fit to 
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receive baptism, though they had not yet personal 
faith? As Jewish children did not become children 
of Abraham by circumcision, but as it was descent 
from their parents, children of Abraham, which made 
them fit to receive circumcision, so it is with the 
children of Christians. Their consecration to God does 
not depend on their baptism; but their fitness for 
baptism arises from the solidarity of life which unites 
them to their parents, and through them to the 
covenant of grace founded in Christ, and in which these 
live. Until Christian children decide freely for or 
against the salvation which is offered to them, they 
enjoy the benefit of this provisional situation, and are 
placed with all belonging to the family in communica- 
tion with the holy forces which animate the body of 
Christ. And this is a state superior, though analogous, 
to that of the non-Christian spouse, who, in virtue of 
keeping up his union with his Christian wife, is not 
himself received into the covenant (&y.os, holy), but yet 
regarded as destined to enter into it (jyacpévos, sancti- 
fied, consecrated, in the person of his wife, a member 
of the Church). If this second result were impossible, 
the first would be still more so. 


Infant Baptism, in relation to the passage, vii. 14. 


German commentators are almost unanimous (except Hof- 
mann, who here follows a way of his own) in regarding infant 
baptism as incompatible with these words of the apostle. 
The latest English critics (Edwards, Beet), though knowing 
the German works, do not adhere to the conclusion drawn in 
them, and do not believe the words to be incompatible with 
the ecclesiastical practice of baptizing infants. For my part, 
I do not find Paul’s expressions intelligible except on the 
supposition that this practice existed. 
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Tn his interesting and able work already quoted, Professor 
Ménégoz has proposed an intermediate way. According to 
him, when Paul baptized whole families, Jewish or heathen 
(Acts xvi. 15, 33, xviii. 8; 1 Cor. i. 16), it is indisputable 
that the children were included. But 1 Cor. vii. 14 proves, 
he thinks, on the other hand, that in Christian families the 
children born after the baptism of the parents did not receive 
it themselves, which M. Ménégoz explains by supposing that 
their baptism was regarded as included in that of their 
parents. They were looked on “as baptized in the womb of 
their mother.” It was not, according to him, till later and 
gradually that baptism was extended to the children of 
Christians themselves, because this rite being the mode of 
enlisting into the Church, it could not in course of time be 
refused to the descendants of Christians without effacing the 
line of demarcation between them and the world. 

This hypothesis, intended to reconcile the two classes of 
passages, which M. Ménégoz thinks he finds in the New 
Testament, seems to me inadmissible. According to it, there 
were in Paul’s Churches two classes of Christians: the one 
baptized, those who had passed from heathenism or Judaism to 
Christianity ; the other unbaptized (except in the person of 
their parents), those who were born of parents already Chris- 
tian. But where in the New Testament is there a trace of 
such a difference? Does not the apostle say: “We all (écou, 
as many as there are) who were baptized in Christ ... 2?” 
The same expression, Gal. iv. 27, and in our own Epistle, 
xii. 13: “We all (xpets wdvtes) were baptized into one Spirit 
to form one body.” These expressions show that baptism 
was regarded as the external bond of all the members of the 
body of which the Spirit was the soul. And why, if M. 
Ménégoz’ supposition was well founded, was not the baptism 
of children born of parents not yet Christian regarded as 
involved in that of their parents, as well as that of the infants 
born after their conversion, unless we are prepared to ascribe 
to the Church, and to Paul himself, the most grossly materi- 
alistic ideas? Has not M. Ménégoz himself very properly 
reminded us of the fact that, according to the notions of 
antiquity, the father’s religion determined that of the family ? 
His personal baptism should therefore have sufficed for all in 
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the one situation as well as in the other. Finally, I think I 
have shown that the passage, 1 Cor. vii. 14, in favour of 
which so strange a hypothesis is proposed, not only does not 
require, but excludes it. 

But does not ecclesiastical history protest against our 
exegetical result as false? With the exception of two passages, 
the one from Origen, the other from Tertullian, it is silent 
on the point before us. Now, of these two passages, that 
of Origen is positive in favour of the apostolic origin of 
infant baptism (Comment. in epist. ad Rom. t. v. 9): “The 
Church learned from the apostles that it ought to give bap- 
tism to infants.” In the second, Tertullian, after his going 
over to Montanism (De baptismo, c. 18), dissuades parents 
from baptizing their children; which proves that the practice 
existed in his time, but that Tertullian himself did not regard 
it as apostolical. These facts are insufficient, from the histo- 
rical point of view, to authorize a sure conclusion either on 
the one side or the other. It is therefore for exegesis to 
enlighten history rather than the reverse. 


The apostle now passes to the opposite case, that of 
the Christian spouse whose heathen partner does not 
consent to live with her. 

Vers. 15, 16. “But if the unbelieving depart, let 
him depart ; a brother or a sister is not under bondage 
in such things; but God hath called us* in peace. 
16. For what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou 
shalt save thy husband? and how knowest thou, O 
man, whether thou shalt save thy wife?”—The rule 
to be followed in this case is given in ver. 15; the 
reason follows in ver. 16. The Christian spouse should 
in this case consent to a separation which she could 
not refuse without going in the face of incessant con- 
flicts. The word, let him depart, throws back the 


ty AC K read vues (you) instead of nes (us), which is the reading 
of T. R. and all the rest, It. Syr. 
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whole responsibility on the non-believer. The expres- 
Sion év Tots TowovTos might signify, in such circum- 
stances (the refusal of the heathen spouse). But the 
plural leads more naturally to the sense, in such 
things, in this kind of matters. The apostle is no 
doubt thinking of the transient element in earthly 
relations in general, when compared with the eternal 
interests which alone can bind the believer absolutely. 
He has probably already in view the other analogous 
relations with which he proceeds to deal in this con- 
nection from ver. 17. The words év eipijvy, in peace, 
have often been understood as if they were eis eipyvny, 
“to peace.” But if this had been Paul’s idea, why 
not express himself so? He means rather that the 
call to faith which they accepted, bore from the first 
a pacific character, for it consisted in the offer of peace 
with God; and consequently the stamp of peace ought 
to be impressed on all their earthly conduct. Chry- 
sostom regarded this last remark as intended to restrict 
the liberty of separation granted in the previous words ; 
in this sense: “ Nevertheless consider well that it is 
to peace thy Master has called thee, and see yet 
whether thou couldest not maintain the union.” But 
as Edwards says, if the non-believer has left the Chris- 
tian, how is it possible to exhort the latter to live in 
peace with the former? Is it not clear that by per- 
sisting to impose her presence, the Christian spouse 
would put herself directly in contradiction to the spirit 
of peace? Tor this conduct could not fail to issue in 
a state of perpetual war. The 6é is adversative: but. 
It contrasts with the subjection, which is denied, the 
duty of living in peace, which is affirmed. One might 
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also, like Beet, translate the 8¢ in the sense of, and 
moreover; this would give a gradation: “And not 
only are ye not subject in this case . . ., but more- 
over there is a duty to . . .”—-The difficult question 
in regard to this verse is to determine whether the 
as not under bondage includes, besides the right of 
separation, that of remarriage for the Christian spouse. 
Edwards cites the fact that this was the opinion of 
Ambrosiaster, whereas the Council of Arles (314) 
decided the question in the opposite sense. Among 
Protestants, malicious desertion—such is the judicial 
name for the ywpifecAac on the part of one of the 
spouses—is regarded in general as equivalent to adul- 
tery, and consequently as authorizing a new marriage. 
I do not think that it is possible exegetically, as 
Edwards proposes, to decide the question in the latter 
sense, for, as Meyer observes, the od Scdovdwra simply 
authorizes separation, without containing, either ex- 
plicity or implicitly, the idea of a new union. In any 
case, in application to our present circumstances, it 
must not be forgotten that separation between a Chris- 
tian and a heathen spouse is not subject to the same 
conditions as separation between two Christian spouses. 
For the latter, the rule has been given, and that by the - 
Lord Himself, vers. 10, 11. 

The two questions of ver. 16 have been frequently 
understood, from Chrysostom to Tholuck, in a sense 
opposed to liberty of separation: ‘“ What knowest thou 
whether thou shalt not save ...?” Edwards has 
proved by several examples, taken from classic Greek, 
the grammatical possibility of taking «& in the sense 
of whether; comp. moreover in the LXX. Joel ii. 14; 
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Jonah ii. 9. But, as he rightly says, the context is 
decidedly opposed to this interpretation. It would 
assume that meaning of the preceding proposition 
which we have been obliged to reject ; and so under- 
stood, the saying would demand of the Christian, with 
a view to a result very problematical and rendered 
almost impossible by the refusal of cohabitation on 
the part of the heathen spouse, an altogether dispro- 
portionate sacrifice. 


Vers. 17-24. 


To illustrate the spirit of the prescriptions which he 
has just given, and to trace at the same time the line of 
conduct to be followed in certain analogous cases which 
occurred in the life of the Church, the apostle widens 
the question, and shows that the general viewpoint 
which he has taken, to solve the questions relating 
to marriage, commands all the relations of the Christian 
life. The following passage is therefore a digression, 
but one intended to elucidate more completely the 
subject treated. In ver. 17 the principle is laid down 
on which all such questions depend; in vers. 18 and 
-19 this principle is applied to a first example; it is 
repeated in ver. 20, then applied to a second example, 
vers. 21-23; finally, it is repeated anew by way of 
conclusion, ver. 24. 

Ver. 17. “Save this,’ that as the Lord? hath distri- 
buted * to every man, as God* hath called every one, so 


1 Some Mnn. and Fathers read » “n (or not), instead of « un (if not), 
which is the reading of all the Mjj. 

? T. R. with K L here reads o 620s (God), instead of 0 xupios (the Lord), 
which is the reading of the other eight Mjj. 

° 3 B: wsuepixev, instead of ewepsev. 

* T. R. with K L here reads 0 xupiog (the Lord), instead of o deog (God). 
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let him walk; and so ordain I in all the Churches.”— 
The particle «& yj, unless, or, if it 1s not so, has been 
explained in a multitude of ways. Some have con- 
nected it with the preceding verse, in this sense: 
““What knowest thou whether thou shalt save thy 
wife, or not?” But there would have been needed at 
least 7 ef wm, or better, # 7; and it is certainly from 
this that there has arisen the reading 4 py, or not, 
which is followed by Chrysostom and others, but which 
has no authorities in its favour. Besides, why not add 
this or not also to the first question? (de Wette). This 
addition, finally, would be most superfluous. Riickert 
would be disposed to make e? uj (supplying céces, thou 
shalt save) a new proposition: “But if thou knowest 
not whether thou shalt save thy wife, here in any case 
is the rule to be followed.” This meaning would be 
admissible, but an adversative particle would have 
been indispensable. Beza takes « wy in the sense of 
aaré, but, which cannot be supported grammatically. 
Already by the words é» trois rovotrous, in such things, 
the apostle had betrayed his intention of extending 
the treatment of the question proposed to other ana- 
logous subjects. This transition is indicated by the 
particle e«? wu, wnless that, which marks his return to 
the general rule from which he had been forced to 
deviate in the exceptional case treated, vers. 15 and 
16. The principle, on which rested the two directions 
given to spouses, vers. 10, 11, and 12-14, was to 
remain as Christians in the situation where marriage 
had previously placed them. After the exception to 
this rule which he authorized, vers. 15 and 16, the 
apostle returns, by the particle, wnless that, or, saving 
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the case that, to the line of conduct indicated in the 
outset, and which he now states in a perfectly general 
way in ver. 17: every believer ought to remain in the 
earthly situation in which the call to salvation found 
him. This is the meaning held by most modern inter- 
preters (de Wette, Osiander, Meyer, Hofmann, ete. ).— 
The authority of the Mjj. hardly allows us to admit 
the received reading, according to which the subject of 
the first clause is 6 Oeds, God, and that of the second, 
6 xtpvos, the Lord, evidently Jesus Christ ; comp. viii. 6. 
This reading is, however, the most natural, for in the 
first proposition the subject in question is external 
circumstances over which G'od presides, and in the 
second the calling to salvation which is undoubtedly 
often ascribed to God, but which may also be attributed 
to Christ. Hofmann, too, prefers this reading to that 
of the majority of the Mjj., which reverses the order 
of the two subjects. With this last reading it must 
be held that Christ is regarded here as directing from 
the midst of His glory the course of things on the 
earth. or it does not seem to me possible to apply, 
as Reiche and Heinrici do, the verb éuépicev, has dis- 
tributed (nepépixev, of » B, is probably a correction after 
xéxdyxev), to the share of spiritual graces bestowed on 
each believer. The assigned portion in which each 
should continue can only be, according to the context, 
the circumstances, analogous to the state of Christian 
or mixed marriage, in which the believer was provi- 
dentially placed at the time of his conversion: ‘“ The 
position in which thou didst hear and receive the 
Divine call is also that in which thou shouldest con- 


tinue to live” (epurareiv, to walk). A situation which 
zi 
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could not prevent salvation from being realized in us, 
will not be incompatible with life in salvation.—The 
two everys are, by a strong inversion, placed before 
the conjunction which begins the proposition to which 
they belong. Thereby the apostle would emphasize 
the idea that there are as many particular positions 
as individuals called, and that each of them is their 
Divinely distributed lot which they ought not to change 
at will. 

But Paul would not have it thought at Corinth that 
the principle here laid down is invented by him with 
a view to some present and special application which 
he contemplates within that Church. As to the rule, 
he lays it down in all the Churches founded by him, 
whose conduct amid such delicate questions he is 
called to direct. The word svatdccoua, I ordain, 
contains two ideas: that of a summary decision (&d), 
and that of apostolical competency (the middle, rdccowar, 
I regulate in my sphere).—The word all must of 
course be limited to the Churches dependent on his 
apostleship; comp. xiv. 37. The rule laid down in 
this verse is therefore this: the calling to the gospel 
ought not to be a reason with the believer for changing 
his outward situation. This principle well shows with 
what a conviction of its victorious power the gospel 
made its entrance into the world. It did not fear 
to confront any earthly position, lawful in itself; but 
it faced them all with the certainty of being able to 
penetrate and sanctify them by its spirit. As Edwards 
says: ‘‘ The gospel introduces the principle of order as 
limiting that of liberty in the present life. It does 
not make slaves of us, but it does not plunge us into 
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anarchy. It is not despotic; but neither is it revolu- 
tionary.” 

The apostle cites and deals with two examples: the 
state of circumcision or uncircumcision, and that of 
slavery or freedom. 

Vers. 18, 19. “Is any man called being circumcised, 
let him not become uncircumcised; is any called* in 
uncircumcision, let him not be circumcised. 19. Cir- 
cumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
but the keeping of the commandments of God is 
everything.”—Whether we give to the two verbs in 
the indicative the interrogative or affirmative sense 
matters little; it is here the hypothetical indicative. 
—The apostle is alluding to a custom which was 
introduced among the Hellenistic Jews, of practising 
a surgical operation intended to disguise their state 
of circumcision. They wished thereby to escape either 
persecution, or ridicule, in the public baths or games. 
These renegades were called meschoukim, recutiti. 
Epiphanius ascribes the invention of the process to 
Isaiah. Mention is made of it in the Book of Macca- 
bees (i. 11, 15) and in Josephus (Antz. xii. 5. 1). 
This difference, circumcision or uncircumcision, which 
had played so decisive a part from the religious stand- 
point of the Jews, was reduced to nothing by the 
gospel, which absolutely subordinates the ritual to the 
moral side of things. The coming of Christ inaugu- 
rated a new era, in which holiness alone remains; 
comp. Rom. ii. 29. In the expression commandments 
of God there are embraced the moral contents of the 
Jewish law and of the example and teachings of Jesus, 
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as well as the directions of His Spirit. Paul in like 
manner elsewhere contrasts with circumcision and 
uncircumcision the new creature (Gal. vi. 15), or 
foith acting by love (Gal. v. 6); comp. Rom. xiii. 9, 
where the whole law is summed up in love. It is 
evident that Paul is here speaking of the end to be 
realized, not of the means indispensable to its attain- 
ment. 

Ver. 20. “ Let every man remain faithful to the 
ealling wherewith he was called.” — Literally : “ Let 
every man abide in the calling wherewith he was 
called.” The word «ajo, call, vocation, cannot 
denote the earthly state or profession; it is applied 
here, as elsewhere, to the call to salvation. The 
pronoun 7 with é«d7 would suffice to prove this: 
“the call with which he was called.” Only the idea 
of the call must be taken to embrace all the external 
circumstances which furnish the occasion and determine 
the manner of it. What a difference between the 
manner of calling in the case of one circumcised and 
of one uncircumcised! Now this earthly situation, 
appointed by God, must not be left at one’s own will. 
What was the means of thy call will not fail to exercise 
thy fidelity.—This maxim, which closes the treatment 
of the first example, serves as a transition to that of 
the second. 

Ver. 21. “ Thou wast called being a slave, care not 
for it; but if therewith thou mayest be made free, use 
it rather.”—Here in this domain is the extreme case 
which can be conceived. Few situations could appear 
so incompatible with Christian holiness, dignity, and 
freedom as that of a slave. But a multitude of 
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evidences proves that Christianity had quite specially 
found access to persons of this class. But, abnormal 
as. this position may appear, it will not remain beyond 
the victorious influence of the gospel. The spiritual 
elevation which faith communicates, places the believer 
above even this contrast: slave, free.—There is some- 
thing heroic in the word of the apostle : care not for 
at. “Do not let this position weigh either on thy 
conscience or on thy heart!” Hofmann applies these 
words, not to the state of slavery, but to the counsel 
which the apostle has just given, in this sense: “Do 
not torment thyself with the counsel I give thee; it 
should not prevent thee from accepting thy liberty, 
if an opportunity of recovering it presents itself.” This 
explanation is not natural. For it is evident that it 
was his enslaved condition which would above all fill 
a Christian in this position with concern. The anxiety 
which Paul’s order could cause him was only an effect 
of that which the position itself caused. 

_ The second part of this verse has been understood 
in two diametrically opposite senses. The ancient 
Greek exegetes, and, among the moderns, de Wette, 
Meyer, Osiander, Kling, Reuss, Renan, Heinrici, 
Holsten, Edwards, Jean Monod (in a pamphlet pub- 
lished in connection with the American War on the 
subject of slavery’), among translators, Rilliet, Oltra- 
mare, Segond,. Weizsiicker, think that the apostle 
means : “ But, though thou mayest become free, use 
rather (slavery).” Calvin, Neander, Hofmann, Bonnet, 
Beet give this meaning, on the contrary, to the apostle’s 
words: ‘“‘ But nevertheless, if thou canst become free, 

1 Saint Paul et Vesclavage, par J. A. Monod. Toulouse, 1866. 
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profit by it (by accepting the advantage which is 
offered thee).” 

The reasons ordinarily alleged in favour of the first 
interpretation are: 1. The conjunction ¢ «at, which 
signifies even if, although: “But although thou 
mightest become free, remain a slave.” 2. Ver. 22, 
which more naturally justifies the idea of remaining 
a slave. 8. The whole context, which rather calls for 
encouragement to remain what one is than to change 
his state. Renan compares Paul’s counsel thus under- 
stood with the words of the sages of the time: “ The 
Stoics used to say like St. Paul to the slave: Remain 
what thou art; think not of freeing thyself.” Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, the Christian slave would be 
invited to refuse, should the case occur, the liberation 
which was offered him, and “ to regard his state, to use 
Reuss’ expression, as a means of education to salvation 
and as a special sphere of activity assigned to him.” 
But these reasons are far from seeming to me decisive. 
The form e «ai has not always the sense of even if or 
though. The two elements of which it is composed 
may remain distinct, so that the e continues an 7, and 
the «ai an also. This is established by Passow by 
many examples (ii. 1540). We see this in our Hpistle 
(iv. 7), and even in our chapter, in vers. 11, 28, 
where the meaning of though would be absolutely 
illogical, and where the « «ai evidently signifies: Jf 
therewith, if however. A new fact («a/) presents itself, 
which gives a new aspect to the case. It is precisely 
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so in our passage: “But if therewith (besides the 
internal liberty which thou possessest, or thy tran- 
quillity of soul, thy od pérecOa), thou canst also 
become outwardly free... ” («ai applying to divaca 
yéverOar). It might even be asked whether, in the 
other sense, Paul would not have required to say: 
kai et, and even if. On the connection with ver. 22, see 
below. Finally, as to the context, it agrees perfectly 
with the second explanation, if this counsel be regarded 
as a restriction brought into the general rule. This 
is what is naturally indicated by the a\Ad, but, for in 
the other sense it would require to be taken as an 
arrd of gradation: but moreover; which is rather 
forced. We here find a restriction parallel to that of 
vers. 15 and 16, which was also introduced by an 
adversative particle (e 8¢, but af). As, in these verses, 
the Christian spouse was authorized to deviate from 
the general rule and to separate from the heathen 
spouse who refused to remain with her ; so in our verse 
the Christian slave, after having been exhorted to bear 
without a murmur the state of slavery, is authorized 
to take advantage of any opportunity which occurs of 
exchanging it for freedom: “ But if, therewith, thou 
mayest be made free . . .” 

The reasons which appear to me to decide in favour 
of this meaning are the following: 1. The natural 
regimen of xpoa, make use of, after the words which 
immediately precede, If thow mayest be made free, is 
certainly : ‘make use of the possibility.” It is much 
less natural to go to the preceding sentence to borrow 
the idea of slavery. 2. The padrov, rather, which 
some oppose to this meaning, is on the contrary much 
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more naturally explained if the apostle has in view the 
acceptance of liberty. He was well aware that the 
slave's situation might be such that he could legiti- 
mately prefer to remain in it. Hence it is that to 
his counsel to accept he delicately adds the word 
rather, which takes away from his words everything of 
an imperative character: “I would have thee in this 
case to incline rather to liberty.” From the rule so 
forcibly inculcated : to remain in his position, there 
might in fact arise this misunderstanding, that a slave 
should not think himself free to profit by an offer of 
emancipation ; this is what the apostle wishes to avoid. 
3. Could Paul reasonably give to the Christian slave 
the advice to remain a slave if he could lawfully regain 
his freedom? Is not liberty a boon? Is it not the 
state which accords with the dignity of man? one of 
the features, the fundamental feature perhaps, of God’s 
image in man? No doubt the Christian slave possesses 
inward liberty ; for the Lord has set him free, not only 
from condemnation and sin, but also from the yoke of 
external circumstances, which he can henceforth accept 
as a gift of God. Nevertheless it remains true, that 
enjoying liberty, he will be able as a rule to give him- 
self more efficiently to the service of God. What 
would be said of a prisoner who should refuse liberation, 
alleging that in his prison he enjoys moral liberty ? 
Or of a sufferer, who, being able to recover health, 
should refuse to do so for the reason that on his 
couch he possesses spiritual life? The apostle had 
too much wisdom from above, and also too much 
natural good sense, to give himself up to such exag- 
geration, which belongs to an unhealthy asceticism. 
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Heinrici points out, rightly no doubt, the much more 
gentle and humane form which slavery had taken at 
that period. This is true: the master had no longer 
the right of life and death over his slave ; but never- 
theless he had the disposal of his person. And if the 
Christian could find strength in communion with Christ 
to overcome the temptations attached to such depend- 
ence, what an exaggeration would it be to bind him to 
reject an opportunity providentially offered of becom- 
ing free, and escaping from the cause of such conflicts! 
4, Moreover, the apostle has himself clearly enough 
expressed his judgment on this question in the Epistle 
to Philemon ; and all the torture to which Meyer subjects 
his words (see in his Commentary) does not avail to 
show that the apostle did not really and positively 
claim from Philemon the emancipation of Onesimus, 
who had become his brother by the common faith: 
“Knowing that thou wilt do even beyond what I 
say” (Philem. ver. 21). This passage may certainly be 
called the first petition in favour of the abolition of 
slavery. It is not by violent means, like servile wars, 
it is by the spirit which breathes in such words that 
Christianity has made and still makes the chains of 
the slave to fall. And as St. Paul could not contradict 
himself on this point, we may be assured that his 
thought was no other than this: “But if therewith 
(while consenting to live in the state of slavery, enjoy- 
ing moral liberty) thou mayest become free, take 
advantage of it.” 

Vers. 22, 23. “For he that was called in the Lord 
being a slave, is the Lord’s freedman ; likewise * he that 

* 'T. R. with K L adds xa (also) after opows, 
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was called being free is Christ’s slave. 23. Ye were 
bought with a price : become not the slaves of men!” 
—<According to most commentators, ver. 22 is intended 
to justify the counsel to prefer servitude. Hdwards : 
“A reason why the Christian slave should continue a 
slave rather than accept liberty.” The reasoning in 
itself would be admissible : “ The slave being spiritually 
free, and the free believer morally a slave, the contrast 
is neutralized ; why make a change of state ?”—But this 
verse may quite as well justify the counsel of ver. 21, 
as we have understood it; not in the sense that the 
first proposition of ver. 22 would justify the first 
counsel of ver. 21, and the second proposition the 
second. For in this case the second proposition 
would not answer the purpose, for the Christian slave 
called to liberty is not in the position of the free 
Christian who becomes the slave of Christ. It must 
be borne in mind that the second part of ver. 21 was 
a restriction arising in connection with the first, a sort 
of parenthesis ; after which Paul returns to the general 
idea. We must therefore disentangle the thought 
common to the two propositions of ver. 22, and 
apply it to the passage as a whole: If in Christ slaves 
become free, and the free slaves, then neither slavery 
nor liberty is to be dreaded for the believer! Slavery 
will not take away from him his inward liberty, for 
he is Christ’s freedman ; and liberty will not plunge 
him into licence, for he has become Christ’s slave. The 
consequence is, that the Christian slave may either 
remain a slave, or become free, without harm. For, in 
the latter case, he enters the class of the free who 
become the Lord’s slaves. 
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The expression ¢» «upip «drOeis does not signify : 
called to communion with the Lord, but: called by a 
call addressed in the Lord.—The gen. «vpiov here is 
at once that of cause and of possession. The sentence 
of emancipation was pronounced by the Lord ; by it 
He delivered this spiritual slave from the power and 
condemnation of sin ; thenceforth this freedman belongs 
to Him as His servant. 

Ver. 23. The second person plural which comes in 
here shows that the apostle is addressing the entire 
Church without distinction. If some from being slaves 
have become free, and the others from being free have 
become slaves, it is because a purchase has been made ; 
this purchase, so far as it is a ransom, has freed the 
slaves, and, as a purchase price, it has brought the 
free into servitude.—But how is the warning which 
follows connected with the mention of the great fact of 
redemption? Some have thought that Paul meant 
thereby to prevent the free men of Corinth from selling 
themselves as slaves for the service of Christ (Michaélis, 
Heydenreich). But no trace is found of such conduct, 
and in any case the transition to so new an idea would 
be denoted by some particle or other.—Monod com- 
pares this saying with a passage of the letter of Ignatius 
to Polycarp (c. 4), where the former writes of male and 
female servants: “ Let them not desire to be set free 
at the charge of the common treasury, lest they should 
be found the slaves of their lust.” Paul, he thinks, is 
reminding Christians thus redeemed that they ought 
to take care to maintain their independence over- 
against the Church, or those who have rendered them 
this service. But how can we bring ourselves to apply 
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to such a purchase the solemn expression, bought with 
a price? comp. vi. 20. Besides, Paul addresses this 
recommendation, as we have seen, to the whole Church. 
This last reason equally forbids us to accept the 
opinion of Chrysostom (De Virgin., c. 41), quoted by 
Edwards, according to which Paul recommends slaves 
not to serve servilely, but as exercising their spiritual 
liberty; comp. Col. iii, 28. — Riickert, Hofmann, 
compare this warning with ii, 21: ‘Let no man glory 
in men ;” they think that Paul is inviting the Church 
to shake off the yoke of the party leaders spoken of in 
the first chapters. Nothing appears in the context 
which could call forth such a warning here, and how 
should Paul immediately return from this strange 
thought to the general rule, ver. 24? Meyer's solution 
seems to me the most natural. Paul, he thinks, wishes 
to combat the docility of the Church towards certain 
agitators who were urging believers, in consequence of 
their conversion, to change their external situation. 
Indeed, Meyer rightly observes that unless we assume 
such a tendency, this whole digression (vers. 17-24) 
lacks a basis. Perhaps it was above all in regard to 
questions about slavery and liberty that those men 
sought to impose their opinions on the other members 
of the Church. Let the severe saying, iv. 15, be 
remembered: “Though ye should have ten thousand 
tutors in Christ . . . !’—The apostle concludes by 
reproducing in a summary form the general principle 
already twice stated, vers. 17, 20. 

Ver. 24. “Brethren, let every man wherein he was 
called, therein abide before God.”—The principal idea 
is not that of abiding before God in that state; it is 
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abiding an that state, and that before God. By these 
last words, Paul reminds his readers of the moral act 
which has the power of sanctifying and ennobling every 
external position: the eye fixed on God, walking in 
His presence. This is what preserves the believer 
from the temptations arising from the situation in 
which he is; this is what raises the humblest duties 
it can impose on him to the supreme dignity of acts 
of worship. — Hofmann seeks to give to ver. 24 a 
different meaning from that of vers. 17 , 20, by refer- 
ring the two pronouns ¢ and ovr to the person of the 
Lord. But the parallelism with vers. 17, 20 is obvious 
at a glance ; and the repetition is easily justified by 
the importance of the principle enunciated. 

In fact, this principle has been of incalculable 
importance in the development of the Church. It is 
by means of it that Christianity has been able to 
become a moral power at once sufficiently firm and 
sufficiently elastic to adapt itself to all human situa- 
tions, personal, domestic, national, and social. Thereby 
it is that without revolution it has worked the greatest 
revolutions, accepting everything to transform every- 
thing, submitting to everything to rise above every- 
thing, renewing the world from top to bottom while 
condemning all violent subversion. Whence has the 
apostle derived this principle in which there meet the 
most unconquerable faith and the most consummate 
ability? “I say unto you by the grace given unto 
me ;” so Paul expressed himself when opening a series 
of purely practical prescriptions, Rom. xii. 3. Wisdom 
from on high did not less direct Paul the pastor than 
Paul the teacher, And then it is probable that he was 
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not unacquainted with the Master’s homely saying: 
‘And she put the leaven into the meal, until the 
whole was leavened.” The Holy Spirit had given him 
the commentary on this short parable.’ 


Vers. 25-40. 


In this third part of the chapter, the apostle discusses 
the question of marriage as it relates to virgins (25-38), 
adding at the end a word in regard to widows (39, 40). 
No doubt in the first part of the chapter (vers. 1-9) 
he was occupied with the formation of the marriage- 
bond, and it might appear that the question of the 
marriage of virgins comes under this head. But the 
grounds which he had made good in this passage, as to 
celibates, widowers, and widows, did not altogether 
apply to virgins; and then, according to ancient 
custom, it was the father who decided the lot of these 
last. Hence Paul reserved to himself the opportunity 
of addressing parents on this subject in a separate 
passage. The advice which he gives, and then develops, 
is this: Parents, if circumstances allow it, will be right 
in preferring celibacy for their daughters (vers. 25, 26), 
and that for these two reasons: the difficulties of the 
present situation (vers. 27-31); the advantage which 
will accrue from it to their Christian activity (vers. 
32-38). 

Vers. 25-31: The present state of things. 


1 Is there not room for surprise that a Christian society can exist, 
which, while regarding St. Paul as an apostle of the Lord and an organ 
of the Divine Spirit, has adopted the method of immediately snatching 
away new converts from the duties of their natural position to launch 
them upon the world as agents in a work of evangelization? Is not this 
the antipodes of the principle thrice stated by the apostle ? 
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Ver. 25: “ Now concerning virgins, I have no com- 
mandment of the Lord; but I give my judgment, as 
one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be 
faithful.”—The form of transition used by the apostle 
would lead us to suppose that he is replying to a 
special article of the letter of the Corinthians (comp. 
ver. 1); questions had certainly been put to him on the 
subject which he proceeds to treat.—If we compare 
vers. 27, 28, 29, where the apostle addresses young 
men, a reason might be found for applying the word 
rrapbéves, virgin, with Bengel, to bachelors as well as to 
spinsters. Rev. xiv. 4 has been quoted for this wide 
meaning. But the uniform use of the word in classic 
and sacred literature does not authorize this meaning. 
In the passage of the Apocalypse it is an adjective, and 
ought probably to be taken in a moral sense. The 
entire sequel, vers. 32-38, proves that it is of maidens 
Paul meant to speak, and that if he says a word about 
young men, it is only in passing and to show that 
radically he makes no difference, in what he says here, 
between the two sexes. The principle which guides 
him is and remains this: to abide in the position where 
the Divine call found us.—The expression command- 
ment of the Lord cannot denote, as in ver. 10, an order 
that proceeded from the mouth of Jesus during His 
earthly life. The form ot« éyo, I have not, would not 
be suitable in this sense, a commandment of Jesus not 
being Paul’s personal property, but belonging to the 
whole Church. Paul therefore does not possess, either 
by way of tradition or of revelation, an order emanating 
from Jesus on this point.—But, as the Corinthians may 
desire to know his personal opinion, he does not refuse 
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to communicate it to them. He rests the value of his 
counsel on the mercy of which he has been the object, 
a mercy which has made him a man worthy to be 
believed. The word zuctés, faithful, has, as we have 
seen, iv. 17, two closely connected meanings: one who 
believes firmly, and one who may be trusted. The 
second meaning appears in the context the more 
natural: ‘I have no infallible direction, coming from 
the Lord, to give you. But through the grace shown 
to me, I find myself in a position to give you a good 
advice.” Comp. ver. 40. 

Hence it follows that Paul does not give the counsel 
immediately to be mentioned in virtue of his apostolic 
authority, but as a simple Christian. The words are 
very instructive, as showing with what precision he 
distinguished apostolical inspiration from Christian 
inspiration in general, making the former not only the 
highest degree, but something specifically different 
from the second. He thus, with a _ consciousness 
perfectly assured, traced the limit between what he 
had directly received by way of revelation, with a view 
to his apostolic teaching, and what he himself deduced 
from Christian premisses by his own reflections, as any 
believer may do under the guidance of the Spirit. We 
thus see what is implied in his view by the title of 
apostle, under the guarantee of which he places the 
contents of his Epistles. He was not of the mind—as 
is sought to persuade the Church in our day—that 
his gospel was only the result of his meditations and 
researches.—After this preface, he states the advice he 
has to give. 

Ver. 26. “I think therefore that this state is good 


~ 
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for the present distress, seeing that it is good for man 
so to be.”—This verse has been translated in a multitude 
of ways. As Paul seems to say two things at the same 
time, Riickert, Meyer, Edwards hold some incorrect- 
ness. After dictating the words: “I think this, that 
it is good because of the present distress,” Paul, they 
say, forgot that he had already expressed the idea: that 
this is good, and repeated it by mistake, saying, “ that 
it is good for man so to be.” This is to hold a strange 
idea of the way in which Paul composed ; and besides, 
did he not read over his letters before despatching 
them? Nor would it be possible to understand why in 
the second proposition he added the word avépare, for 
man, and substituted the verb efva: for drdpyev. Reuss 
holds an explanatory repetition : “ My advice is, that 
this is good because of the difficult times which are 
coming ; that it is good for man so to live.” But to 
what purpose this repetition ? and why the two changes 
which we have indicated? Holsten sees in rod70, this, 
a pronoun representing by anticipation the idea of the 
second part of the verse: “I think that this (rodro), 
[to wit] that it is good for man so to be, is good on 
account of the present necessity.” Heydenreich and 
Heinrici take the 67 as a pronoun (6 7), which leads 
to this meaning: “I think this, that [for virgins], on 
account of the present necessity, all that is good for 
man [to wit] so to be (to remain virgin) is good.” 
The construction proposed by Hofmann surpasses, if 
possible, even these violences: “I think this: that it is 
good—because on account of the present necessity, it is 
good for man—so to be (to remain virgin).” ‘There is, 


in my view, only one construction admissible, that pro- 
2A 
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posed by de Wette ; it is as simple in form as suitable 
in sense: “I think therefore that this (the state of 
virginity) is good on account of the present difficulties, 
seeing that in itself it is good for man so to be.” The 
idea is this: “If, in general, celibacy is a state good 
for man (4Opa7os, man or woman), now is the time for 
applying this principle, especially in regard to virgins, 
on account of the difficulties of the present time.”’— 
The pronoun todro, this, is not the object of vopite, if 
think, but the subject of the infinitive imdpyew; it 
relates to the state of celibacy, the idea of which was 
contained in the term wap0évev, virgins, ver. 25.—The 
verb Kadov dmdpyew denotes a goodness in point of fact, 
while xadov eivas, in the following proposition, denotes 
goodness of essence. The difference of expression is 
explained by the regimen Sia ry évertdcay avdyKnv, On 
account of the necessity, of the present, or ummunent, 
distress; an expression which gives to the «adgov of 
celibacy the character of suitableness. Hofmann has 
carried this regimen to the following proposition, 
beginning with 67, because. But the idea of distress 
belongs rather to the first proposition, which is intended 
to characterize the present time as particularly inviting 
to celibacy. —The word éveords strictly signifies ammi- 
nent (comp. 2 Thess. ii. 2), or present (i. 22; Rom. 
vill. 88; Gal. i. 4). The wmmunent tribulation denotes, 
it is held, the time of distress which is to precede the 
end of the world (Luke xxi. 25-27), what Jewish 
theology called dolores Messi, the crisis of the painful 
birth-pangs of the Messianic kingdom, the reign of the 
man of sin (2 Thess. ii.). Such is the meaning held by 
Meyer, Osiander, Edwards, etc. Others give ¢éverraca 
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the meaning of present; so Calvin and Grotius, who 
apply present distress, —the former to the troubles 
inseparable from married life; the latter to the suffer- 
ings of this earthly life in general. But the phrase the 
present distress is too precise to admit of such vague 
explanations. While holding the sense of present, 
which is the most common, it seems to me that we 
must apply the term necessity, or distress, to the whole 
state of things between the first and second coming of 
Christ. In Paul’s view the last times began with 
Pentecost. From that date the character of human 
existence is one of incessant and painful tension, of 
struggle between the new life, which sprang up with 
the appearing of Christ, and the life of the old world, 
which is departing, but which will not pass away till 
the Lord’s return. On the painful character of this 
whole period, comp. Luke xii. 51: “I am come, not to 
give peace on earth, but war;” and so xvii. 22. And 
how much more acute will the crisis be when persecu- 
tion will emerge on this ground of trouble and suffering ! 
It seems to me that ver. 28 speaks in favour of this 
explanation. No doubt in using the expression present 
distress to characterize the earthly future of the 
Church, the apostle had no idea that there could be a 
time when the world would be outwardly Christianized 
and Christianity secularized. Like the author of the 
Apocalypse, he saw the struggle of the two hostile 
principles going on increasing in intensity till the final 
crisis. If history has followed another course, and if 
the war already kindled in the apostolic time has given 
place to a false peace, this is due in great measure to 
the weakening of the heavenly virtues of the Church. 
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As it always is in the human domain, which is that of 
liberty, the Divine plan has been realized in this respect 
only in an abnormal way. 

Under those conditions which were already difficult 
at the time when the apostle wrote, and which were to 
become always more so, the unmarried maiden would 
have, according to him, a much easier path than the 
woman burdened with a family. The second proposi- 
tion adds to the reason drawn from the present situation 
a more general reason, which is no other than the 
opinion already given on celibacy, vers. 1 and 7*. The 
drt, because, signifies, “ celibacy is preferable at this time 
for virgins, because in general it is preferable for man.” 
The permanent (civac) and general (dvOpwros) judgment 
forms the basis of the present (irdpyev) and particular 
(rrapOévor) counsel.—The so to be may denote either 
the state of virginity (rodro) or the state in which man 
naturally finds himself. The second sense agrees better 
with the term dv@pw7os, which includes the two sexes. 

Ver. 26 therefore embraces two propositions, the 
first of which contains the particular counsel called 
for by the circumstances, the second the indication of 
the general preference to be given to celibacy. It is 
these two propositions which are taken up again and 
developed in the sequel, the first in vers. 27-31, the 
second in vers. 32-38. 

Vers. 27, 28. “Thou art bound to a wife, seek not 
to be loosed; thou art loosed from a wife, seek not 
a wife. 28. But and if thou marry,’ thou hast not 
sinned; and if a virgin marry, she hath not sinned ; 
nevertheless such shall have trouble in the flesh ; but I 
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would spare you.”—The apostle would not, however, 
have ver. 26* understood in the sense of a moral supe- 
riority granted to celibacy. He therefore expressly 
repeats what he had said in ver. 10 (from a somewhat 
different standpoint): He who is bound, whether as 
affianced or as married, ought not, with a view to realiz- 
ing a higher sanctity, to break the bond. I do not 
think that there is ground for restricting the application 
of these first words to the affianced, as Hofmann does. 
—If one were to take the term vem, art thou loosed, 
in the strictness of the letter, it would apply only to 
widowers and those divorced. But the context proves 
that, as Origen had already understood it, the word 
here signifies in general: If thou art free from bond, 
and that it refers also to celibates, 

Ver. 28 is meant to prevent a misunderstanding to 
which the second part of ver. 27 might give rise. 
What Paul says here is not a command ; if one act 
differently he will not sin.—The form édv kai evidently 
means, as in vers. 11 and 21, ¢f therewith, if neverthe- 
less, and not though—On the two forms ynuns and 
Yyaunons, see on ver. 9. Hdwards remarks that if we 
read yapunons, we have here the two forms in the same 
verse.—The flesh strictly denotes the organ of physical 
sensibility ; but the meaning of the word extends very 
often to moral sensibility.—The term trouble, literally, 
tribulation, must denote the same thing as the present 
necessity, ver. 26, so: the state of permanent conflict 
in which the Church is with the world till the perfect 
establishment of the kingdom of God. As long as this 
state of things shall last, Christian parents who are 
tender and faithful will have to suffer much for them- 
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selves and for their children in a community which is 
strange to God. The of rtovwodro denotes those who 
marry in spite of this counsel.—There is a sort of 
paternal solicitude in the words, but I spare you. The 
path of celibacy which he recommends will be that in 
which they shall have least to suffer. St. Augustine 
makes a singular mistake in giving these words the 
meaning: “I spare you the enumeration of the troubles 
of family life.” 

But, in all that precedes, Paul has not yet gone 
to the root of the matter. What is of importance 
is not: marrying or not marrying; but a_ habit 
of soul in keeping with the situation indicated 
above. And as in vers. 17-24 he had extended 
his point of view and generalized the question, so as 
better to justify his counsel to remain in their present 
state, so in vers. 29-31 he explains, while applying 
it to various analogous cases, his true view in regard 
to celibacy and marriage in present circumstances. 

Vers. 29-31. “ But this I mean, brethren,’ the time 
is henceforth limited,’ that they even that have wives 
be as though they had none; 30. and they that weep, 
as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as 
though they possessed not ; 31. and they that use this 


1 'T. R. here reads or: (that or because that), with D E F G It. Syr.; the 
other six Mjj. omit it. 
2 The Mnn. present three principal readings :— 


T. R. with EK Li: cuvsorarpevosg ro Aviwov eoriy we... (the time is 
limited, as to what remains, that .. .). 

NA BD P: ovveoraruevos cots ro Acrrov wwe... (the time ts limited 
that, as to what remains, . . .). 

FG It. Vulg. Tert. : cvveorerpevos cort, Aovrov corti wwe... (the time 
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world,’ as not abusing it: for the fashion of this world 
passeth away.” —The formula rodto 8é gnpi, which 
begins ver. 29, does not announce a simple explana- 
tion, as a Todro Aéyw would do. The term ¢ypi has 
a certain solemnity: “‘ Now here is my real view, the 
most essential thing which I have to declare to you.” 
—By the address: brethren, he draws near to them 
as if to gain an entrance into their minds for this 
decisive thought, with the particular applications they 
are to draw from it, each for himself. If, with T. R., 
we should read érz before 6 xaupés, it would require to 
be translated by because, and todro referred to what 
precedes (ver. 28); but the following sentence would 
become extremely heavy, on account of the two con- 
junctions 67 and fa, which follow one another. We 
must therefore reject 67. The participle cvvecrarpévos 
(from ovoréd\rcw, to furl sails, to pack luggage, to 
reduce into small volume, to shorten a syllable, etc.) 
may be taken either in the moral sense (straitened, 
pressed with trouble, 1 Mace. ui.6; 2 Mace. vi. 12), 
or in the literal sense (reduced to small volume, con- 
centrated, abridged). As the first meaning cannot 
well apply except to persons, the second is here pre- 
ferable ; only it must be remarked that Paul does not 
use the word ypdvos, which denotes time in respect of 
its duration, but «avpés, time in respect of its character, 
season, opportunity. . The apostle therefore means not 
that the present epoch will embrace a greater or less 
number of years, but that the character of the epoch 
is its being contained between precise limits which do 


17, R. reads, with EK LP, ta xospew rovrwa 3 DEG: tov xoopeov tovrop ; 
s& AB: rov xoopov. 
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not admit of its being extended indefinitely. These 
limits are, on the one side, the coming of Christ which 
took place recently, and on the other, His coming again, 
which may be expected any hour, and which will be the 
close of the xaspos. There is therefore no longer any- 
thing assured in the present existence of the world ; it 
is profoundly compromised since the coming of Christ, 
who created thenceforth a higher sphere of exist- 
ence ; hence it follows that human life has no longer 
a future, except one limited and precarious; comp. 
Phil. ii. 20: “Our citizenship is in heaven.” We 
are in the last hour (éoxdtn wpa éori, 1 John ii. 18), 
of which no one knows how long it will last (Mark 
xii, 32); for that depends on God, and also in part 
on the faithfulness of the Church, and on the conduct 
of the unbelieving world.—Of the three readings which 
we have given in the note, that of the T. R., supported 
by three Byz., signifies: “The time is limited as to 
what remains, that...” The reading of the four 
older Mjj. signifies : ‘ The time is limited, that for the 
future (76 Xowrév) . . .” That is to say, that the time 
for the future ought to be otherwise used than it has 
been in the past. The third, that of F G, signifies : 
“The time is limited ; it remains (it follows therefrom) 
that...” This last ought to be rejected without 
hesitation ; for the expression dordy wa cannot signify : 
it follows that. In the Alex. reading we must accept 
the inversion of the 76 Aourev, and bring it into the 
proposition of #a, The emphasis put by this con- 
struction on 70 Aovrov is justified no doubt by the con- 
trast between the remaining future and the past which 
has already elapsed. But the inversion is harsh, and 
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the first reading, that of the Byz., seems to me pre- 
ferable. Its meaning is very simple: “The time is 
limited as to what remains.” The time which man- 
kind have yet to pass is limited by the coming of 
Christ. And so, whereas unbelievers regard the world 
as sure to last indefinitely, the Christian has always 
before his eyes the great expected fact, the Parousia ; 
hence there arises in him a wholly new attitude of soul, 
that which the apostle characterizes in the following 
words. The: 2 order that, shows that this new atti- 
‘tude of the heart is willed of God as the proper con- 
sequence of the character assigned to the present epoch. 
We must take care not to make the va depend on the 
verb gnut: “ I declare this to you in order that...” 
This inward disposition of believers springs much 
more naturally from the character of the epoch in 
which they live, than from Paul’s declaration, which 
is addressed only to some of them. The anticipation 
of Christ’s coming is that which transforms the mode 
of regarding and treating all earthly positions.—The 
ai, which follows iva, should be translated by even: 
Even the married ought in their attitude of soul to 
return to the state of celibates. By their detachment 
from the things of this earth, which are about to fail 
them, and their attachment to Christ, who is coming 
again, they recover that state of inward independence 
which they lost by marrying. Externally bound, they 
become free again as to their moral attitude ; comp. the 
slave, ver. 22°. | 

Ver. 30. Here is depicted the spiritual detachment 
in its application to the various situations of life. 
As nothing in this world has more than a waiting 
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character, the afflicted believer will not be swayed 
by his pain; he will say to himself: It is no more 
worth the trouble! The man who is visited by joy 
will not be intoxicated by it; he will say to himself: 
It is but for a moment. He who buys, will not seize 
and hold the object he has got too keenly («aréyew, to 
hold firmly) ; for he will look upon himself as always 
ready to give it up. Itis not meant that the believer 
will not rejoice or be afflicted or care for what he has. 
But, as Edwards well says : “‘ Excess is prevented, not 
by the diminution of the joy or of the grief, but by the 
harmeny of both. Joy and grief becoming more pro- 
found harmonize in a sadness full of joy and a joy full 
of sadness.” 

Ver. 31. The phrase using this world is a formula 
in which are embraced marriage, property, commerce, 
political, scientific, and artistic activity. The believer 
may use these things, provided it is constantly in a 
spirit which is master of itself, detached from every- 
thing, looking only to Christ.—It is a mistake here to 
translate the term xataypioGa: in the sense of abusing ; 
for there never is for any one a time of abusing. To 
the notion of the simple xpfic@a, to make use of, the 
preposition «xara adds, as in the preceding verb, a shade 
of tenacity, carnal security, false independence. He 
who uses the world, in these different domains, while 
keeping his eye constantly fixed on the future, ought 
to preserve the same inward calm as one might who 
had broken with the whole train of earthly affairs. 
The Alex. read the regimen in the accusative (rév 
xdopov) ; this construction is found only in the later 
‘Greek, and that with the compound xazaypicOa, — 
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The last words justify the disposition of detachment 
which the apostle recommends. They do not express 
merely the commonplace thought: that visible things 
are transitory in their nature. Undoubtedly Edwards 
is right in saying: “Every change proves that the 
end will come ;” but we must not forget that this 
proposition is connected by ydp, for, with the preced- 
ing: “The time is limited.” This relation obliges us 
to apply the rapdyer, passeth away, to the near coming 
of the Lord, who will transform the present fashion of 
the world, that is to say, of external nature and human 
society. The term 17d cyfya, the fashion, the external 
state of a thing, proves that the world itself will not 
disappear, but that it will take on a new mode of 
existence and development; comp. Rom. viii. 19-22 
and Matt. xix. 28. 

The apostle has just developed the term the present 
distress (ver. 26"), and expounded the reason for the 
preference to be given to celibacy for virgins, taken 
from present circumstances. He passes to the more 
general reason stated in ver. 26: “It is good in ‘tself 
for man so to be.” 

Vers. 32-38: The general suitableness of celibacy. 

Vers. 32, 33. “ But I would have you without care- 
fulness. He that is unmarried careth for the things 
that belong to the Lord, [seeking] how he may please! 
the Lord. 33. But he that is married careth for the 
things that are of the world, [seeking] how he may 
please * his wife.”—The subject is no longer merely the 
exceptional anxieties which the education and care of 


1 T. R. with K L P reads apsoss (will please); all the rest: apeon (may 
please). 
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a family may cause parents, in a time dangerous for 
the Church. Paul has especially in view here the 
moral difficulties which the conjugal relation brings 
with it at all times. The 6é is the transition from the 
one of these ideas to the other. The term, dyapos, 
unmarried, includes, as in ver. 8, bachelors and 
widowers. With the view of illustrating the general 
truth which he would apply to virgins, the apostle 
shows first that it applies also to men. The affirma- 
tion : careth for the things of the Lord, is not absolute. 
It is not always so, it is true; but nothing prevents 
the Christian celibate from acting thus. 

Ver. 33. The aorist yauijoas signifies: from the time 
he is married. The step once taken, what follows 
is the necessary result. But it is no blame which Paul 
thereby throws on marriage; it is a fact which he 
states to justify the greater difficulty a married man 
experiences in realizing in this state entire fidelity to 
the Lord. The unmarried man has only one question 
to put to Himself: how shall I act to please the 
Lord? The married man is obliged to take into 

account another will than that of the Lord and his 
~ own, a will which he should consult and which must 
be gained for his plans. There are, besides, earthly 
interests to manage; for they concern the future of 
her who shares with him the burden of the family. 
This care is not a sin, otherwise marriage would be 
a morally defective state; it is a sacred obligation, 
a duty at once of delicacy and justice, which the 
husband contracted by marriage. With the same 
measure of fidelity, the married man will therefore 
have a double difficulty to surmount, from which the 
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celibate is exempt, that of getting his wife to accept 
the moral decisions which he feels bound to take, and 
that of not sacrificing his Christian walk to the earthly 
fortune of his family. — These reflections are true, 
practical, sensible, in accordance with the experience 
of life, and they do not in the least justify the charge 
brought against the apostle of degrading marriage. If 
the married believer comes out of these difficulties 
victorious, he will not be either more or less holy 
than the unmarried believer.— All this is only an intro- 
duction; in the following verses, the apostle reaches 
the subject strictly so called; for it is of virgins he is 
now speaking. 

Ver. 34, “*The married? woman also is divided. 
The unmarried® virgin careth for the things of the 
Lord, that she may be holy both in body and in spirit ; 
but she that is married careth for the things of the 
world, [seeking] how she may please * her husband.”— 
The text, at the beginning of ver. 34, has been extra- 
ordinarily handled and re-handled. This arises, no 
doubt, from the uncertainty which copyists felt in 
regard to the verb pepépiotas, is divided. Should it be 
made the end of ver. 38, or the beginning of ver. 34? 
On this there depended also in part the question of the 
cat (and) before the verb. The verb may certainly be 


1 The x«s (and) at the beginning of the verse is found in » A B D P 
Syrsch, T. R. omits it, with E F G K L It. 

2The xa (and) before n yun (the woman) is omitted by T. R. with 
D E. 

3 The words » ayapos (the wnmarried) are read twice in x A, after 
n yun (the woman) and after 4 repbevos (the virgin) ; and once only, after 
n yun (the woman), in B P, and after 4 wapbevos (the virgin) in D E F 
GK L It. Syr. 
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connected with the preceding sentence ; in this case it 
ought to be preceded by «ai: “ He who is married cares 
for the things of the world, how he may please his 
wife; and he ws divided (in himself).” It will be 
objected that such an addition destroys the parallelism 
with ver. 832; but there was no observation to be made 
on the result of the harmony between the will of the 
celibate and that of the Lord, whereas it is otherwise 
in the case of ver. 33. This meaning is that adopted 
by Neander, Hofmann, Edwards, Lachmann, Westcott, 
and Hort. Only one cannot help asking why the 
apostle did not likewise add an analogous reflection 
when concluding the case of the married woman in 
ver. 34. The parallelism between the two members of 
the sentence is rigorous, and seemed to demand it. It 
is better, therefore, to join the verb peuépiotas (with or 
without the xa‘) to ver. 34. But in this case, what is 
the subject of the verb 7s divided? And how are we 
to read and punctuate the following words? One. 
reading gives the epithet 4 dyauos, unmarried, twice, 
first after the word % yuv7, the woman, and then after 
the word 1) wap@évos, the virgin; another, only after the 
first of these words; a third, only after the second. 
Not only does the majority of the documents support 
this third reading; but its representatives are found 
in the three families of Mjj., and the two oldest 
versions testify in its favour, so that we ought to 
receive it as the most probable. The true text seems 
to us to be: Mepépiotas Kat 1 yuri) [kal]  mapOévos 7 
ayapos pepyuvd ... But the question is, how far we are 
to extend the subject of peuépioras, ts divided. Many 
think that the subject is double: Both the wife and 
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the virgin are divided. Then the new sentence would 
begin with 4 dyapos, the unmarried. We should 
require to take the verb is divided in the sense of ts 
different (so Chrysostom, Luther, Mosheim, etc.), or, 
what comes to nearly the same thing, in the sense of 
going in opposite directions (Theodoret, Meyer, Beet) : 
“There is a difference between the wife and the un- 
married woman.” But after the idea of a division of 
the same person by opposite cares had been so forcibly 
advanced in ver. 33, it is unnatural to give to the verb 
peptfer0ar, to be divided, the sense of to differ, all the 
more that the verb is in the singular, and that, not- 
withstanding all Meyer’s subtle explanations, one 
would expect the plural (wep/fovrar), as is shown by the 
paraphrase of Theodoret, who instinctively falls inte 
the plural (sewepiopévas eioi tais orovdais). This verb 
in the singular can only apply to one whole divided 
into several parts (comp. i. 18; Mark iii. 25, 26, etc). 
Although, then, the Latin and Syriac versions, and 
almost all the Latin Fathers give this meaning, it 
appears to me dithcult to accept it—There remains, as 
it seems to me, only one possible explanation: that 
which assigns to peuépiotas as its subject the following 
term only: the woman, % yvv7, reading the cai: The 
woman also is divided (evidently the married woman). 
Ver. 33 had just shown the married man divided 
within himself by different anxieties. It is absolutely 
the same with the married woman, adds the apostle ; 
and he establishes it in the sequel of the verse, pre- 
senting first by way of contrast the description of the 
virgin who consents to remain so. The beginning of 
the following proposition is therefore 4 map@évos, the 
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virgin. The «ai before this word ought either to be 
understood in the sense of also (like the bachelor, ver. 
17), or rejected. It may easily have been added under 
the influence of the widespread interpretation which 
made the following substantive a second subject of 
peuéptotat—The apostle forcibly brings out the contrast 
between the married woman who is inwardly divided, 
and the virgin whose happy inward harmony the 
apostle proceeds to point out. The apposition 7 ayapos, 
the unmarried, is not a pleonasm; it signifies: “the 
virgin who remains unmarried.” She takes counsel 
only of the will of the Lord, without being obliged to 
put herself at one with the will of a human master; 
she has consequently only one perfectly simple aim to 
pursue, that which is indicated by the wa, i order 
that, which follows. The word ayia, holy, is equivalent 
here to the term consecrated, that is to say, entirely 
devoted in her body and spirit to the service of the 
Lord. As to the words: in her body, we must compare 
ver. 4, where it is said of the married woman that she 
has not power over her own body. As to the spirit, 
compare what follows, where it is said of the married 
woman that she is under obligation to take account of 
her husband’s will, as well as of earthly necessities. 
It is an ideal full of nobleness and purity which floats 
before the eyes of the apostle, when he thus describes 
the life of the Christian virgin being able to give 
herself up, without the least distraction, to the task 
which the Lord assigns her. He will give scope to 
this impression still more fully in ver. 35. In the last 
proposition of the verse, the apostle returns to the 
other alternative, that of marriage, and develops the 
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first words of the verse: The woman is divided. The 
aor. yaujoaca signifies: from the moment when she 
did the act of marrying. In English we should rather 
join these two propositions by a conjunction: “ While 
the virgin cares for... the married woman cares 
LONG We Se 

Ver. 35. “ And this I speak for your own profit, not 
that I may cast a snare upon you, but for that which 
is comely, and that ye may attend upon the Lord 
without distraction.” —Paul feels the need of defending 
himself from the charge which might be brought 
against him of giving scope to an individual prefer- 
ence, and of letting his private position influence his 
directions as an apostle. In all that he has just said, 
he has had in view nothing but the real advantage 
of those who have consulted him: the simplest and 
easiest possible consecration of their whole life to the 
Lord, without any concern to divert them from it.— 
The word Spoyos denotes the noose thrown in the chase 
to capture game. Some have thought that Paul meant 
that while thus recommending celibacy, he did not 
seek to make them fall into impurity. But would he 
have needed to set aside such a suspicion? The figure 
of throwing a net over them contains a wholly different 
idea: “I do not claim to make slaves of you, to 
hamper your liberty by forcing you to live to my 
taste, and according to my personal sympathies; but 
this is what I have in view.” And he then expounds 
the ideal of Christian celibacy in the elevated and pure 
light in which he contemplates it, that is to say, as a 
state of supreme comeliness through the consecration 


1T. R. with K reads: evrpocsdpov; Li: xpocsdpov; the rest: evrapsdoov. 
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of body and spirit to the Lord.—To etcynpuov denotes 
perfect fitness. Natural innocence raised to heavenly 
saintship through union with Christ, such, in the eyes 
of the apostle, is the incomparable adornment of the 
virgin. This first term refers to state; the second 
rather to action. The reading by far most widely 
spread is edmdpedpov, a term compounded of three words : 
owas, I seat myself; mapa, by the side of, and ed, well, 
honourably. The word therefore calls up the figure 
of a person nobly seated at the Lord’s side. But two 
Byz. documents read,—the one edrpdcedpov, the other 
mpocedpov, an expression if possible still more beautiful, 
the preposition zpos adding to the idea of zapd, beside, 
that of being turned toward (John i. 1): the state, 
that is, of a person seated beside the Lord, with his 
eye turned to Him. Of the two adjectives wdpedpos 
and mpocedpos, the most frequently used is mapedpos; 
it is translated by assessor, colleague, disciple, ete. 
The word zpdcedpos scarcely figures in Greek literature ; 
a reason for giving it the preference, all the more that 
to the idea of assiduity it adds a notion of tenderness 
which is foreign to the other. Let us add that in 
Hellenistic Greek, which must have been especially 
familiar to the apostle, the use of the word spoceSpia 
is established to denote assiduity (3 Macc. iv. 15). 
These reasons will have some weight with those who 
think that in view of the different texts they ought to 
preserve their liberty of judgment.—The neuter of the 
two adjectives may be regarded as the equivalent of 
the verb in the infinitive (with the article); only by 
the form which the apostle chooses the act becomes in 
a sense a quality inherent in the subject.—The ed, well, 
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in the two adjectives, expresses the propriety, the 
dignity, the moral beauty of this position, and of the 
activity of the Christian virgin; here is the excellence, 
the «arov, of celibacy, the utility, the cvpdépov of which 
has been described in vers. 34, 35. Finally, the adverb 
so full of gravity, amepiordotos, literally, without drag- 
ging in different directions, without distractions, closes 
this development with a last word which sums it up in 
its entirety; comp. the és dpm, iv. 13. The ternt 
reminds us of the double solicitude which divides the 


heart of the married woman: on the one side, concern 


for the will of the Lord ; on the other, concern about the 
will of her husband and the exigencies of the world. 

It is difficult to think that Paul, in writing these 
exquisite lines on the position of the young Christian, 
had not in view the picture drawn, Luke x. 39-42, 
of Mary of Bethany seated at the Saviour’s feet and 
hearing His words. As has been pointed out, the 
peptva of Paul (ver. 34) corresponds to the pepipvds of 
Luke, the evmpocedpov to the wapaxaficaca, and the 
dreptomdotes to the mepseorraro and the tupBagy. 

The apostle has concluded the exposition of his 
reasons. The present excellence of celibacy for the 
virgin arises from the greater facility of life which it 
will procure for her; and to this advantage another 
is added, which belongs to the state of celibacy 2 
general: the perfect. simplicity of the task for which 
the unmarried Christian lives. . 

From these considerations Paul finally draws the 
practical conclusion. He puts two cases, as he had 
done in regard to married Christians, vers. 12, 15, and 
gives his decision as to the one (ver. 36), and as to the 
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other (ver. 37); after which he sums up his judgment 
(ver. 38). 

The first case : 

Ver. 36. “ But if any man think that he behaveth him- 
self uncomely toward his virgin, if she pass the flower of 
her age, and need so require, let him do what he will; 
he sinneth not; let them marry.”’—Paul introduces 
his advice by 8é, but, because this counsel is in contrast 
to the thought expressed, ver 35. The antithesis of 
aoxnpoveiy to TO evaynuov is manifest.—The verb acyn- 
Hovey may have the active or passive sense: to behave 
uncomely toward any one, or: to be the object of 
unsuitable treatment. Of these two meanings the first 
only agrees with the preposition éxé which follows, and 
which indicates the object of the action; comp. also 
xii. 5. But it might be a question whether the verb 
should not be taken here in an impersonal sense : “ that 
there is no uncomeliness for his virgin.” I know no 
example of this usage; but the if she pass the age, 
which has embarrassed Hofmann, would fall in better 
with this meaning than with the active sense. The 
proposition édv would then be the logical subject of 
doxnuovelv. Several commentators (de Wette, Meyer, 
Edwards even) think-that the dishonour of which Paul 
speaks is that which the virgin contracts by allowing 
herself to be drawn into evil. But the apostle’s thought 
is far removed from such a supposition; and he would 
have expressed it by saying: “ if any one fears,” and 
not: “if any one thinks.” He is speaking solely of 
that sort of shame which attached to the position of 
spinster, still more among the ancients than among us ; 
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comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 63, and a passage quoted by Heinrici 
(p. 213)..—With the words: “If she pass the flower 
of her age” (tmépaxyos), we must, of course, understand 
without marrying."—The meaning of the word ofras, 
thus, so, is explained by the beginning of the verse 
and by the contrast to ver. 26; it is the state of 
marriage, whereas in ver. 26 the context would show 
that it was the state of celibacy. Hofmann, after Theo- 
phylact, makes the proposition «al oftws the principal 
one: “If any one. .., well! so it must be.” But there 
would be a glaring tautology with the three following 
propositions, and there would be no ground for the «ad, 
The «ai here signifies, and consequently. The édetrer, 
it must be, follows first from the father’s judgment, 
determined by the general prejudice, and next from 
the circumstances (the desire of the daughter and 
mother) which press in favour of a consent, which 
nothing but the firmly opposed conviction of the father 
could prevent. Under these conditions, things must 
take their course.—In what follows the apostle means: 
“He might, no doubt, have done better for his child’s 
happiness; but he has not made himself liable to any 
reproach.” Holsten thinks that the subject of duaprdve. 
is the virgin; but it is the father who is regarded as 
acting throughout the whole passage.—The subject of 
yapettooav, let them marry, is, quite naturally, the 
virgin and the young man who asks her in marriage. 


* Phalaridis epist., p. 130: “For it is regarded by men as very shame- 
ful that a daughter remain at home beyond the time fixed by nature.” 

? Holsten gives this word a strange and unexampled meaning ; he sees 
in it the idea of an over-excited sensibility (usp, in Paul’s writings), 
Hence for the father the os:asiv!_ This meaning is the less necessary 
because the father was already inclined to give his consent. 
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For there is no reason to suppose that the apostle is 
alluding, as Riickert has thought, to a definite couple, 
about whom the Corinthians had addressed a question 
to him. 

The second case : 

Ver. 37. “ Nevertheless, he that standeth stedfast in 
his heart, having no necessity, but hath power over his 
own will, and hath so decreed in his own’ heart that* he 
will keep his virgin, doeth* well.”—This long sentence, 
loaded with incidental propositions, fully represents all 
the turnings which the father’s original wish will have 
to take in order to reach at length a definite conclusion. 
This whole domestic drama has for its point of departure 
a firm conviction, already formed in the father’s mind, 
that celibacy is preferable to marriage for his child; 
grtnev éSpaios, he has become and remains firm. The 
participle uh éxyov avayeny, not underlying constraint, 
qualifies the finite verb éornxev; it therefore signifies, 
the father has become and remains firm because there 
is nothing to hamper his liberty, neither the fear of 
opinion nor the character and indomitable will of the 
virgin, nor too ardent a wish on the part of the mother. 
The second finite verb éyee is not parallel to the py 
éyew; the construction, which has nothing irregular, 
gives it as its subject simply the és, the subject of the 
first verb. After measuring himself with all the difh- 
culties of the situation, and finding none of them 
insurmountable, the father remains master of his own 


ly BP: wie xepdic (his own heart); T. R. with the others: x<apiic 
avrov (his heart). 

2 A BP omit the rov before rypesy. 

8x AB: womoss (will do); T. R. with the other Mjj. It. Syr.: wos 
(doeth). 
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deliberate will, and may thus—here is the third verb 
—at length take the final resolution henceforth to 
refuse every offer for his daughter. These long cir- 
cumlocutions do not at all suppose in him an arbitrary 
will which takes account of nothing but itself. On the 
contrary, they imply the fact that before taking the 
final decision, everything has been heard, examined, 
weighed. — The art. rod before type is omitted in 
the Alex. reading. It presents a difficulty, which 
speaks in favour of its authenticity, as Meyer acknow- 
ledges. For the rest, if we take the word txpeiv, to 
keep, in its true sense, the difficulty vanishes, and the 
Tod, which expresses an aim, finds an explanation. In 
fact, the verb to keep does not signify, to maintain his 
daughter as a virgin (making ap@evov an attribute), 
but to keep her for the end to which she is consecrated 
(the service of Christ). Hence it follows that the act 
thpewv is not an explanatory apposition to tod70, this, 
which was clear enough of itself, but a definition of the 
end: ‘and who has decided this in his heart (not to 
marry his daughter), with a view to keeping her.’— 
The words rv éavrod mapOévov, literally, “the virgin 
belonging to himself,” the object of typeiv (see ver. 36), 
express the feeling of solicitude which guides this 
father: “the cherished being who has been providen- 
tially confided to him.” 

The principal sentence, which consists of only two 
words, contrasts by its brevity with the whole series of 
parentheses which have preceded. It is the simple fact 
in which all the anterior deliberations issue. — Must 
we read with the Alex. wowjoe, will do, or, with the 
other Mjj. and the two ancient versions, [tala and 
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Peschito, rout, doeth? Meyer himself abandons the 
Alex. reading, and rightly.. The present agrees better 
with the parallel term ody dyaprdve, sinneth not, of 
ver. 36. The future has probably been imported here 
from the following verse, where it has rather fewer 
authorities against it and more internal probability.— 
The apostle closes this discussion by the brief and 
striking summing up of his view : 

Ver. 38. “So then he that giveth in marriage’ doeth? 
well, but® he that giveth not in marriage* will do® 
better.” —We again find here one of those dare, so that, 
with which Paul, in this Epistle, loves to formulate his 
final judgment on a question which he has finished 
treating.—There is in Greek, before the words he that 
gweth im marriage, «at, both, which serves to co- 
ordinate the subjects of the two parallel propositions: 
“both ...and...” This particle was suggested 
to Paul, on beginning his sentence, by his feeling of the 
equality of the two subjects in their doing well, their 
xaos toiv. But as he proceeds in the expression of 
his thought, the idea of equality gives place to that of 
superiority in the second father, and he substitutes at 
the head of the second proposition, as we have it in 
the received reading, the 8¢, but, which expresses a 
contrast or a gradation, for the «ai, and, which was 
in his original intention. It is easy to see how the 
reading of the Byz., notwithstanding its apparent 


IT. R. with L P: exyasfov; all the rest: yaiCav.—Besides, T. R. 
with K L omits ray rapdevoy exvrov (his virgin). 

* Bz woimost (will do), instead of wos: (docth), 

$'T. R. with K L P: 0 d¢ (but he...); alltherest: xaz 0 (and he...). 
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incorrectness, corresponds better with the movement 
of the apostle’s thought than the Alex. and Greco-Latin 
reading.—There is room for hesitation between the 
received reading, éxyau(fov, and the Alex. reading, 
yauifov, But there can be little doubt that the words 
TH éavtod mapbévov (x A) or tiv rapOévov éavtod (B D), 
his virgin, which are omitted by the T. R., are a gloss. 
It was easy to add them to fill in the ellipsis of the 
object, but there was not the slightest reason for 
rejecting them, if they had existed in the text. Meyer 
therefore rightly judges that here again the Alex. text 
is corrupt. There is thus room for supposing that 
éxyapifov is the true reading. In any case, it better 
expresses the feeling of self-deprivation on the part of 
the father.—The reading of the Vatic. alone, roujoes, 
will do, in the first proposition, is certainly a mistake. 
On the other hand, the future may well be held to be 
the true reading in the second proposition, since two 
other Alex. here agree with the Vatic. It was, no 
doubt, to complete the parallelism that the future was 
introduced into this ms. in the preceding member 
of the sentence, and even by some into ver. 37. The 
present was preferable in ver. 37, which contained a 
general maxim. But here there is something prophetic, 
and consequently encouraging, in the future: “This 
father will see that he has taken the better course.” 
This well and better sum up the whole chapter. The 
well proves that in the eyes of Paul there is neither 
defilement nor even inferiority of holiness in marriage, 
and that the better is uttered by him from the pru- 
dential point of view, either as to the sufferings avoided 
or as to the more complete personal liberty for the 
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service of Christ. St. Paul could speak of this position 
from experience. What would have become of his 
ministry among the Gentiles on the day when he 
should have exchanged his independence as a celibate 
for the duties and troubles of family life? It may be 
objected, no doubt, that if Paul’s principle became a 
generally observed maxim, the existence of the race 
would be compromised. But the apostle knew well 
that Christians will always be a minority in human 
society, and that among Christians themselves there 
will not be more than a minority possessing the special 
gift of which he spoke in ver. 7. 

Vers. 39, 40: widows. 

It has been asked why Paul returns to Beis after 
having already given in vers. 8 and 9 the direction 
which concerns them. Reuss supposes that Paul 
forgot what he had said in these verses, or that he 
judged it suitable to inculcate it anew. But in the 
verses quoted, Paul had only spoken of widows jointly 
with celibates and widowers. Now their social posi- 
tion was so far different from that of the latter, that 
he might judge it necessary to add a special explana- 
tion regarding them. According to ancient ideas, there 
was no doubt as to the legitimacy of a second mar- 
riage for widowers; but it was otherwise with widows. 
It is known how much perseverance in widowhood 
was honoured among the Jews; comp. Luke 1. 36 
and 37; from this to the condemnation of a second 
marriage was not far. And we also know that among 
the heathen a sort of contempt was expressed for the 
mulier multarum nuptiarum, and that they went 
the length eof inscribing this title of honour on the 
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tombstone of a woman: wnivira.' In the second 
century of the Church we hear even Athenagoras 
call a second marriage, whether of man or woman, 
a decent adultery. Probably, therefore, among the 
questions put to the apostle in regard to marriage, 
there was one which bore on this particular point. 
The general answer given (vers. 8, 9) required, there- 
fore, to be more specialized and confirmed; and this 
answer being only a particular application of all that 
he had just expounded in regard to virgins, could not 
‘be placed elsewhere than here. The only difference 
on this point between virgins and widows is, that in 
the case of widows everything is referred to their own 
wish, without any more question of the father’s. 

Vers. 39, 40. “A wife is bound’ as long as her hus- 
band liveth; but if? her husband be dead, she is at 
liberty to be married to whom she will, only in the 
Lord. 40. But she is happier if she abide as she is, 
after my judgment. Now‘I think that I also have 
the Spirit of God.”—Ivvj, without article: a wife in 
opposition to a virgin,—Js bound: to her husband, as 
long as he liveth. The regimen vou, by the law, has 
no doubt been borrowed from Rom. vii. 2.—Paul limits 
the liberty which he concedes to the widow by the 
restriction, only in the Lord. In this context the 
meaning of the words can only be: on the basis of 
communion with Christ, consequently with a member 
of the Christian society. This is the meaning now 

1 See Heinrici, p. 214. 

2 TR. reads, with E F GL P Syv.: voww (by the law); this word is 
omitted in x A BD Fa. 


3 #GLadd xa after cay de. 
4 Instead of d¢ (now), B reads yap (for). 
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generally held. The words would be superfluous, if 
we made them signify, with Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
others: honourably and piously. Reuss objects to the 
meaning, “with a Christian,” that the same reserva- 
tion should have been made also in the case of virgins. 
But in regard to the latter Paul had not said: to whom 
she will. For in that case there was the paternal will 
which watched over their lot. 

Ver. 40. By the word happier the apostle sums 
up the two reasons, the one general, the. other parti- 
cular, whereby from ver. 25 he had justified his pre- 
ference given to celibacy for the Christian virgin. 
There is therefore no question of a superior holiness 
in this world, or a more glorious position in the next, 
attributed to this state—The apostle on this point 
does not arrogate more to himself than a wew, an 
advice, the value of which every one can appraise 
at his pleasure. It is evident how far he was removed 
from that exaltation which makes fanatics take all 
their ideas for revelations. Nevertheless he certainly 
claims an inspiration, such as that which all Christians 
share, and consequently he traces to the direction of 
the Divine Spirit the advice which he has just ex- 
pressed. But we must beware, as we have already 
said, ver. 10, of concluding from this, with several 
(comp. in particular Reuss, p. 197), that he did not 
claim, besides this, revelations of a wholly special kind, 
going beyond what was granted to the Church in 
general. In other cases he is careful to affirm, in 
regard to directions which he gives, that they proceed 
Jrom the Lord; comp. xiv. 37, and also the expression 
vu. 17. If he thus expresses himself in connection 
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with simple directions about public worship or Chris- 
tian practice, how much more conscious was he of 
being the organ of a Divine revelation of a wholly 
personal kind when the matter in question was the 
very essence of his religious teaching, his gospel! We 
are led, therefore, to distinguish here three degrees of 
authority,—1. The direct commands of the Lord, which 
He gave during His sojourn on the earth, and which 
Paul merely quotes without discussing their grounds 
(ver. 10). 2. The apostolic commands of the apostle, 
which are imposed on Churches subject to his jurisdic- 
tion, and which he gives them as the organ of a higher 
illumination attached to his special mission. As to 
these he is careful to expound their reasons, being un- 
willing to ask his brethren to give a blind obedience 
(vers. 12-17); comp. x. 15. 8. The directions which he 
gives as a sumple Christian, which he himself declares 
to be purely optional, and which he leaves to the 
judgment of every believer (ver. 25). Far from con- 
founding these different degrees, and assimilating, for 
example, the second with the third, we should recog- 
nise and admire the precision with which the apostle 
distinguished them and could draw the practical con- 
sequences of the distinction.—The word 80«6, I think, 
is not in the least, as Chrysostom and others have 
thought, a modest way of affirming his inspiration. 
It is evidently, especially if account be taken of 
the kayo, I also, an ironical expression: ‘Now 1] 
hope, however, even if my apostolical authority is 
disputed among you, that you will not deny to me 
the possession of the Divine Spirit, such as you 
recognise in all Christians, and specially in the 
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numerous spiritual guides to whom you give your 
confidence” (iv. 15). 


There are few chapters of the apostle which have 
drawn down on him such severe judgments. 

In connection with the passage vers. 29-31, it has 
been asserted that his morality itself was “the play- 
thing of a shortsighted Christology.” What we have 
found in the passage are practical directions in which 
St. Paul takes account of the relation between the 
world and the Church on to the Parousia, a relation 
which may in the course of time be more or less 
strained, but which in any case renders it always 
difficult for Christian spouses to educate and guide a 
family. What pious parents have not had painful 
experience of the fact? In truth, the apostle did not 
foresee the armistice which would be established for a 
time between the two hostile societies ; but the conflict 
between the opposing principles which animate them 
has never ceased, and, in proportion as the last times 
approach, it will again become more and more what 
it was in apostolic times. Paul’s ethics do not there- 
fore depend on a chronological error; they rest on 
the just appreciation of the Church’s position in the 
world down to the coming of the Lord. 

It is objected to this same passage that every believer 
is placed in it face to face with the Parousia, as if this 
event were to terminate his own life. But, in speak- 
ing thus, Paul only does what the Lord Himself did. 
Jesus very expressly set aside the idea of the nearness 
of His return (Matt. xxv. 5; Mark xii. 35; Luke 
xii. 45, xii, 18-21, xxi, 24; Matt. xxiv. 14; comp. 
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Mark xiii. 32); and yet this is how He speaks to His 
disciples (Luke xii. 86): “Be ye like men looking for 
their lord, when he shall return from the wedding, that 
when he cometh and knocketh, they may open to him | 
immediately.” This is because, in fact, death is to every 
believer a personal and anticipated Parousia. The 
saying of Jesus is therefore for all on to the last day 
a moral truth, but this truth is only relative, till the 
promise be accomplished in its strict sense to the last 
generation. So it is with the sayings of Paul. 

Again, it has been alleged that Paul here taught the 
religious and moral superiority of celibacy, and while 
some have praised him for so doing, others have sharply 
reprimanded him.’ His accusers charge him with 
nothing less than putting himself in manifest contra- 
diction to the saying of Jesus, which he quotes him- 
self, and to God;* and what is more astonishing is, 
that they claim to be thereby doing no violence to his 
apostolic infallibility. Indeed, does not Paul himself 
declare that he is here speaking as a simple Christian, 
not as an organ of Divine revelation ?—But is it credible 
that Paul, an intelligent man, should not have noticed 
the contradictions between his advice and the decla- 
rations of God and of Jesus Christ, while the author 
of the writing quoted discerned them so easily? Or 
that Paul, having seen these contradictions, should 


1 In particular Mme de Gasparin in her work on Les Corporations 
Monastiques. 

? The work quoted, ii. p. 422: “The Lord declares: It is not good for 
man to be alone! Paul declares: It is good for man not tomarry! Paul 
says: I command them, yet not I, but the Lord: Let the woman not 
depart (ver. 10)! And scarcely has he traced these infallible sayings, 
when, of his own authority, he overturns them: Let her depart (ver. 
15) 12 
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have audaciously faced them, and that without even 
attempting to say a word to resolve them? The fact 
is, that all that the author writes on this subject pro- 
ceeds on the erroneous opinion, that Paul ascribes a 
superiority in holiness to celibacy. This is what he 
does not do for an instant, as we have seen, not even 
in the passage vers. 32-34, 

Sabatier, in 7 Apétre Paul, p. 142, has reproduced, 
as Reuss and Scherer had done, the judgment of Baur, 
according to which Paul had formed at this period a 
gross idea of the conjugal bond. “In the Epistles ‘of 
the captivity,” says he, “we shall see St. Paul reaching 
a broader appreciation of marriage and of domestic 
life.” We shall set over against this judgment the 
views of a very independent-minded German critic, 
Heinrici, who thus expresses himself (p. 136): “We 
have here (ver. 14) the proof that the apostle recog- 
nises the moral character of marriage and of its 
relation to the kingdom of God.” If with this verse 
we join ver. 16 and xi. 3, it will be seen which of the 
two judgments is based on the facts. To save, to 
sanctify, such is certainly the higher end of the 
marriage union from the Christian point of view, 
according to the author of the Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. 
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VI 
Tue Uss or Mnats ofFerED to Ipors, AND Particrpa- 
TION IN THE SAcRIFICIAL Feasts (Cuars. VIIL-X.), 


The apostle passes to a new subject, which, like the 
preceding, seems to be suggested to him by the letter 
of the Corinthians, and belongs to the domain of Chris- 
tian liberty. The believers of Corinth and the other 
Greek cities found themselves in a difficult position in 
regard to the heathen society around them. On the 
one hand, they could not absolutely give up their 
family and friendly relations; the interests of the 
gospel did not allow them to do so. On the other 
hand, these relations were full of temptations and 
might easily draw them into unfaithfulnesses, which 
would make them the scandal of the Church and the 
derision of the heathen. Among the most thorny 
points in this order of questions were invitations to 
take part in idolatrous banquets. The centre of ancient 
worships was the sacrifice ; it was in this religious act 
that all the important events of domestic and social 
life culminated. As in Judaism (comp. Deut. xxvii. 7, 
the peace-offerings), these sacrifices were followed by 
a feast. All that remained of the victim’s flesh, after 
the legs, enclosed in fat, and the entrails had been 
burned on the altar (see Edwards), and after the priest 
had received his portion, came back to the family which 
offered the sacrifice, and these consecrated meats were 
eaten either in the apartments or sacred wood belong- 
ing to the temple, or in the worshipper’s house ; 
sometimes, also, they were sold in the market. Andas 


the sacrifice usually took place in connection with some 
2c 
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joyful circumstance, relatives and friends were invited 
to the feast, among whom it might easily happen that 
there were Christians. So also, when those meats were 
sold in the market, a Christian might find himself 
exposed to the eating of them either at his own house 
or that of others. 

Now various questions might be raised on this 
subject. And first of all, Is it allowable for a Christian 
to be present at a feast offered in the temple of an 
idol? Some, in the name of Christian liberty, answered: 
Yes! They boldly took advantage of the adage: All 
things are lawful for me (vi. 12, x. 23). Others said: 
No! for in such a region one subjects. himself to the 
danger of malign and even diabolical influences. The 
scruples of the more timorous went further: Even in 
a private house, even in one’s own house, is it not 
dangerous to eat of that meat which has figured on 
the idol’s altar? Has it not contracted a defilement 
which may contaminate him who eats it? Not at all, 
answered others. For the gods of the heathen are 
only imaginary beings; meat offered on their altar is 
neither more nor less than ordinary meat. 

The latter were certainly of the number of those 
who, at Corinth, called themselves Paul’s disciples. 
Must we thence conclude, with Ewald and others, that 
the former were solely Christians of Jewish origin, who 
styled themselves Peter’s disciples? There is nothing 
to prove this. It is even somewhat difficult to main- 
tain, as we shall see, in view of certain passages of 
chap. viil., that these sticklers were mainly Christians 
of Jewish origin. Several commentators, last among 
them Holsten, rather regard those timid Christians, 
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and rightly I think, as believers of Gentile origin, 
who could not free themselves all at once and com- 
pletely from the idea in which they had lived from 
infancy, that of the reality and power of the divinities 
which they had worshipped. They might be confirmed 
in this view by the Jewish opinion, of which traces are 
found still later in the Church, that idols represented 
evil spirits. As to Jewish Christians, the passage 
Rom. xiv. shows that in any case we ought not to 
exclude them wholly. These were men whom the 
gospel had only as yet half freed from their national 
prejudices, particularly from that which held the 
heathen deities to be so many diabolical personalities. 

The solution of these questions bristled with diffi- 
culties. The one party held strongly to their liberty, 
the other not less seriously to their scruples. The 
apostle must avoid favouring either superstition in the 
latter or libertinism in the former. He needed all his 
practical wisdom and all his love to trace a line of 
conduct on this subject which would be clear and fitted 
to unite hearts, instead of dividing them. 

It has been asked why he did not here simply apply 
the decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts xv.), which 
called on the Gentile believers of Syria and Cilicia to 
give up the use of meats offered to idols, out of regard 
to the repugnance of Jewish Christians. And some 
have even gone the length of alleging the apostle’s 
silence as an argument against the historical reality 
of the decree. But (1) this decree, from its very 
nature, could only have a temporary value, and it 
soon came out at Antioch, in connection with Peter’s 
sojourn (Gal. ii.), what practical difficulties stood in 
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the way of its application. (2) At the time and in the 
circumstances in which Paul had accepted it, this 
apostle did not yet hold his normal position in the 
Church. His apostolical authority had just been recog- 
nised with difficulty by the apostles. In Syria and 
Cilicia he was not yet on his own domain, for it was 
not he who had founded the Church there. But it was 
now entirely different in Greece; and it would have 
been to derogate from his apostolical position, as well 
as from his evangelical spirituality, to resolve a ques- 
tion of Christian life by means of an external decree 
like an article of law. It was from the spirit of the 
gospel that, in virtue of his apostolical authority and 
wisdom, he must derive the decision which the Church 
needed. (3) It was the more important for Paul to 
act thus because he had above all at heart to form 
the conscience of the Corinthians themselves, and to 
educe spontaneously from it the view of the course to 
be followed: “I speak unto you as unto wise men; 
judge yourselves what I say” (x. 15). It is precisely 
because of this method followed by the apostle that 
the discussion contained in these three chapters may 
still be so useful to us, though referring to wholly 
different circumstances. Paul on this occasion ascends 
to the first principles of Christian conduct, and we 
have only to gather them up to apply them to our own 
circumstances. (4) Finally, this subject presented a 
host of complications which could not be resolved by 
the summary decree of Acts xv., and which demanded 
a detailed examination. 

The following is the order adopted by the apostle: 
He first treats the question by putting himself at the 
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viewpoint of love. A Christian ought not to ask: 
What suits me best? but: What will most surely 
contribute to the salvation of my brethren? (viii. 1- 
ix. 22). Then the apostle passes to a second conside- 
ration: that of the salvation of the man himself who 
is called to act. He must take care while using his 
liberty not only not to destroy others, but also not to 
destroy himself (ix. 23-x. 22). Finally, he concludes by 
recapitulating the whole discussion, and laying down 
some practical rules in regard to the different particular 
cases which might present themselves (vers. 23-33). 


I. Tor QUESTION CONSIDERED FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 
ouR Netcusour’s Satvation (VIII. 1-IX. 22). 


The apostle proves that if there is a knowledge which 
all equally possess (vers. 1-6), there remains a difference 
of degree which imposes duties on one class relatively 
to others (vers. 7-13); then he shows by his own 
example how such obligations ought to be discharged 
(ix. 1-22). 


1. Lhe knowledge common to all (vers. 1-6). 


Vers. 1-4. “ Now, as touching things offered to idols, 
we know that we all have knowledge, — knowledge 
puffeth up, but love edifieth. 2. If' any man think 
that he kmoweth® anything, he knoweth* nothing 


1 x ABP here omit the d¢ (but or then), which T. R. reads with all the 
rest. 

2 T. BR. reads, with K L, esdever (savoir, to know a fact), instead of 
eyvonsvot (connaitre, to know a person or thing), which is the readingof 
all the rest. 

8 T. R. with E K L: eyvaxe; all the rest: eyyw. The latter omit 
ovdev (nothing), which is added by T. R. with the same three. 
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yet’ as he ought to know. 3. But if any man love 
God, the same is known of Him— 4. as concerning 
therefore the eating of those things that are offered in 
sacrifice to idols, we know that an idol is nothing in 
the world, and that there is no God? but one.”—We 
might take the preposition wept, on the subject of, with 
its regimen as a sort of title: “As to what concerns 
consecrated meats. . . .” In that case we must under- 
stand: “This is what I have to say to you;” comp. 
vil. 1. But we might also make this preposition 
depend on the verb oiSanev, we know, or finally, on the 
expression yvéow éyouev, we have knowledge; in this 
sense: “ We know that on the subject of meats offered 
in sacrifice we all have knowledge.” In itself this last 
meaning might be suitable; but in ver. 4, where the 
sentence is taken up again (after an interruption), the 
words: we have knowledge, are omitted, and the -epi, 
on the subject of, can only be explained there, and 
consequently also in ver. 1, in one of the two first 
meanings. ‘The first construction is likewise set aside 
by ver. 4, where the zepé can only depend on the verb 
which follows it, ofSayer, we know. We are thus per- 
force brought to the second construction: “On the 
subject of meats . . . we know.”—After such a verb 
as we know, it is more natural to give-é7 the meaning 
of that, than the meaning of because. This sense is 
confirmed by ver. 4, where it is evidently the only one 
possible.—Several (Flatt, etc.) have supposed that these 
first words: On the subject of . . . we know that . . 


1 RABP: ovr (not yet), instead of ovderw (not even yet), the reading 
of 'T. R. with the rest. 
? T. R. with K L Syr. here adds ezsoog (other god). 
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were taken word for word by the apostle from the 
letter of the Corinthians. The most advanced mem- 
bers of the Church, they hold, expressed themselves 
thus: “We know that every one is sufficiently en- 
lightened on this subject, and consequently we are 
perfectly free to use our liberty in the matter.” Paul 
afterwards shows (ver. 7), they continue, that this 
affirmation is far from being exact. But, if it were 
so, we must also ascribe to the Corinthians vers. 4-6, 
which are a continuation of the sentence begun at 
ver. 1; now it is evident that it is Paul who speaks 
in these verses. The subject of we know is therefore, 
first of all, Paul and Sosthenes, who address the letter, 
but at the same time the Corinthians, whom the authors 
include with them in the same category. Perhaps the 
Corinthians had written something similar to these 
opening words; and Paul chooses to emphasize it as 
his own affirmation: ‘“ Yes, undoubtedly, we know, 
as you love to repeat that . . .;” comp. the similar 
maxim reproduced by Paul, vi. 11.—As this beginning 
of the sentence is taken up again, ver. 4, it must neces- 
sarily be held that a parenthesis begins in ver. 1 and 
continues to the end of ver. 3. The only question 
is where this parenthesis begins. Luther, Bengel, 
Olshausen, Heinrici, Edwards, etc., think that it opens 
with the conj. 67, to which they give the meaning 
because. We have already set aside this meaning of 
érz, and we add that the following asyndeton : ‘ know- 
ledge puffeth up . . .,” would be far from natural so 
soon after the beginning of a parenthesis ; two succes- 
sive interruptions of the thought are inadmissible. 
The parenthesis therefore does not begin till the 
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second proposition of the verse: ‘Knowledge puffeth 
up. ..’—All denotes in Paul’s view all those who 
composed the Church. They had in baptism abjured 
the errors of polytheism, and accepted what the Church 
taught regarding the only true God. They had there- 
fore all a certain measure of knowledge. How can 
Edwards go astray so far as to see in this rdvrtes, all, 
an allusion to the other apostles and to the decree of 
the Council of Jerusalem ? 

But, at this word knowledge, the apostle all at once 
stops short ; and he gives himself up to a brief digres- 
sion on the uselessness and nothingness of a certain 
kind of knowledge, as well as on the true nature of 
that for which this fair name should be reserved, 
“Knowledge, yes, every one has it; but when it is 
only in the head, and the heart is empty of love, know- 
ledge produces only a vain inflation, presumption, 
vanity, lightness.” With this idea of inflation the 
apostle contrasts that of edification, that is to say, of a 
solid and growing building ; fulness, that is, reality, in 
opposition to emptiness and appearance. Love alone 
can produce in him who knows, and, through him, in 
his brethren, serious moral progress. Love alone draws 
from God the real knowledge of Divine things, and 
teaches him who receives it to adapt it to the wants of 
his brethren. 

Ver. 2, The asyndeton of ver. 2 (the 8¢ of the T. R, 
should, it appears, be rejected) does not indicate a new 
interruption. It is that frequent asyndeton which 
announces the more emphatic reaffirmation of the 
previous thought: “Yes, that knowledge devoid of 
love and of power to edify, when we look at it more 
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nearly, is not even a true knowledge.” The expression 
et tis Soxet, of any one thinketh he knoweth, indicates an 
empty pretence; real knowing, on the contrary, is 
denoted by the words, as he ought to know. The 
reading should certainly be, with almost all the Mjj., 
éyvexévat, instead of the eidévas of T. R.; as Edwards 
says, the second of these terms signifies: to know a 
fact, while the former signifies: to be thoroughly 
acquainted with, to have penetrated the thing. Now 
this second meaning is the only one which is suitable 
here. 

It matters little whether we read with the Alex, 
cure, not yet, or with the Greco-Lat. and the Byz. 
ovderro, not at all yet. As to the pron. ovdé, nothing, 
of the T. R., it ought certainly to be suppressed (with 
the majority of the Mjj.). It weakens the idea instead 
of strengthening it. It is not the knowledge of this or 
that which the apostle denies to the man who is full of 
self and empty of love; it is the very possibility of 
knowledge. One can only know by assimilating the 
being to be known, and one can only assimilate him by 
renouncing self to give himself to him. Love, therefore, 
is the condition of all true knowledge, and that above 
all, when, as here, it is God and His thought and will 
which are in question; comp. 1 John iv. 8: “He who 
loveth not, knoweth not God; for God is love.” 

Ver. 3 is the antithesis of ver. 2: Without love, no 
knowledge (ver. 2) ; with love, true knowledge (ver. 3). 
But why, instead of: “The same knoweth God,” 
does the apostle say: The same 1s known of God? 
Does he mean to deny the first of these two ideas? 
Assuredly not. But he clears, as it were, this first stage, 
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which is self-understood, to rise at a bound to the 
higher stage, which supposes and implies it. To be 
known of God is more than to know Him. ‘his 
appears from Gal. iv. 9: “But now, having known 
God, or rather being known of Him.” In a residence, 
every one knows the monarch; but every one is not 
known by him. This second stage of knowledge 
supposes personal intvmacy, familiarity of a kind; a 
character which is foreign to the first. We need not 
therefore seek to give the expression, “ to be known of 
God,” an exceptional meaning, which was done by 
Erasmus: “he is acknowledged of God as His true 
disciple ;” and by Grotius: “ He is approved of Him.” 
Beza went even the length of giving to the passive 
éyvwctat, 1s known, the sense of a Hebrew Hophal: 
“he zs rendered knowing, put in possession of the know- 
ledge of God.” The word know is here taken in the 
same sense as in Ps, i. 6: “ The Lord knoweth the way 
of the righteous,’ a passage which Heinrici rightly 
compares. The eye of God can penetrate into the 
heart that loves Him and His light, to illuminate it. 
In this light an intimate communion is formed between 
him and God; and this communion is the condition of 
all true knowledge,—of man’s being known by God as 
of God’s being known by man.—The pronoun odros, 
this swme, does not refer to God, but to man; it 
signifies: ‘‘This same truly,” in opposition to those 
mavres, all, to whom the privilege of knowledge was 
so freely ascribed at Corinth (ver. 1). 

After this digression, for which there was only too 
much reason, the apostle returns to the thought which 
he had begun to enunciate, ver. 1. 
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Ver. 4. The odv, therefore, indicates, as it does so 
frequently, the resuming of the interrupted sentence ; 
but with this difference, that for the fact of knowledge 
(the ywaou éxew) Paul substitutes as the object of the 
we know the contents of the knowledge.—The term 
Bpadous, the act of eating, which he here introduces (it 
did not occur in ver. 1), has in it something disdainful ; 
it emphasizes the lower and material character of the 
act in question.—The contents of the knowledge which 
Paul ascribes to all Christians, are the monotheistic 
creed, as it is summed up in the two following pro- 
positions. And first the nothingness of idols; oddé& 
might be an adjective: “no idol.” In that case we 
must apply the term idol to the false deity itself. 
None of those dezties worshipped by the heathen has 
any existence in the circle of real beings (the world). 
So Meyer, de Wette, etc. But, says Edwards, it is 
doubtful whether e’wdor, the idol, can denote the false 
God, without the image representing it ; the examples 
quoted do not prove this. He explains thus: There is 
not in creation any visible image of God; the only real 
image of God is that which is in heaven: Christ (Col. 
1.15; 2 Cor. iv. 4). But one feels at once how foreign 
this thought is to the context. The subject in question 
for the time is God; only afterwards will Paul come to 
Jesus Christ, as the only Lord (ver. 6). What has led 
some to make ovdév an adjective, is the following ovdeis, 
which evidently signifies no. But why should the con- 
struction of the two propositions be the same? The 
ovdév ought to be taken as a predicate: “That an idol 


as nothing in the world.” It must be remembered that 
the statue was judged by the heathen to be the dwell- 
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ing and agent of the god himself, so that the apostle 
See YE ee eee 
means: If in the world of beings you seek one 


corresponding to the statue and person of Jupiter, 
Apollo, ete., you will find nothing.—In the following 
proposition, the word étepos, other (which is found in 
the T. R.), must be rejected.—There was certainly not 
a single Christian at Corinth who had not subscribed 
to these two propositions; and the apostle may have 
borrowed them from the Church’s own letter. He 
himself confirms while explaining them, but at the 
same time completing and prudently limiting them in 
the two following verses. 

Vers. 5, 6. “For though there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth, as there be gods 
many, and lords many, 6. but to us there is but one 
God, the Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
Him, and one Lord, Jesus Christ, by* whom are all 
things, and we by Him.”?— Kai ydp, and indeed. 
Paul affirms, in harmony with the Corinthians, that 
whatever may be the multiplicity of gods worshipped 
by the heathen, the Christian recognises only one God, 
Him whose character he here defines, and but one 
Lord, the Mediator between God and men. “The 
imagination of the Greeks,” says Beet, “filled with 
divinities the visible and invisible heavens, and on 
earth, mountains, forests, and rivers.” These are the 
Aeyouevot Geol, the beings designated by the name of 
gods and worshipped as such, but who, as the epithet 
indicates, have only the name of deity. The two 


* B only reads 0/' ov (on account of whom), instead of 8? ov (by whom). 
? In some Fathers and Mnn. there is found the addition: “And one 
Holy Spirit, in whom are all things.” 
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propositions which begin, the one with elzep, even 
though, the other with éo7ep, as indeed, have been 
very variously understood, according as the two verbs 
eiot, are, which stand at the head of both, have been 
taken to denote a logical or a real existence. In the 
view of Riickert, Olshausen, Meyer, Kling, Hofmann, 
real existence is to be understood in_both cases in this 
sense : “ ven if (emep) the gods of mythology really 
exist (a supposition which is not absurd), agreeably to 
the fact that (deep) there really exist gods and lords 
in abundance (the angels in their different orders 
enumerated by Paul, Eph. i. 21; Col. i 16; comp. 
Deut. x. 17 and Ps. cxxxvi. 2, 3), even if such gods 
really exist, yet there is for us, Christians, only one 
God and one Lord.” But it is not easy to explain 
clearly the relation between these two real existences, 
the former of which on this understanding is put as 
hypothetical, and then the second as certain, and which 
nevertheless both relate to one and the same sub- 
ject. Others, like Chrysostom, Calvin, Beza, Neander, 


de Wette, regard these two existences as imaginary. 
“ Even though (¢ep) the heathen worship a multitude 


of fictitious gods, as one may see, indeed (dc7ep), that 
according to them, every place is full of gods and 
lords. . . .” But de Wette himself cannot help seeing 
the useless tautology of these two propositions of really 
identical meaning. Commentators of a third view, 
like Grotius, Billroth, understand the former of the 
two eict, ave, in the sense of a real existence, the latter 
in that of an imaginary existence: “Even though 
there really exists a host of beings, such as the sky, the 
sun, the moon, the earth, the ocean, which are made 
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gods, as it may be seen in fact that among the heathen 
these are deities.” But with what view would the 
apostle thus insist on the reality of the creatures which 
heathenism had deified? If, as is exact, one of the 
two verbs should denote a real, the other a fictitious 
existence, is it not much more natural to interpret in 
the latter sense that one of the two eici (are), which is 
accompanied by the participle Aeyouevor, called? For 
this apposition undoubtedly does not force us (comp. 
2 Thess. ii. 4) to attribute an imaginary character to 
these gods, but it permits and leads to it. In this case 
the following would be the meaning of the verse: 
“Hven though there are in abundance beings called 
gods, and worshipped as such, with whom the imagina- 
tion of the heathen peoples both heaven and earth 
(Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Ceres, Bacchus, Nymphs), as in 


fact (damep) there really exist—we must not be deceived 


on the point—gods many and lords many... .” By 
these last words the apostle means, that if the parti- 


cular mythological deities are only fictions, there is yet 
behind these fictions a reality of which we must take 
account. In x. 20 he expressly declares, that ‘“ what 
the Gentiles sacrifice they sacrifice to demons;” not, 
certainly, that he rvgards the god Jupiter as one demon 
and the god Apollo as another; but in heathenism in 


general he recognises the work of malignant spirits, 


void thus formed in the soul with this vain and i impure 
phantasmagoria. It is in the same sense that he 
describes demons, Eph. vi. 12, as “rulers of the present 
darkness ;” that he calls Satan, 2 Cor. iv. 4, the god of 
this world who blinds the unbelieving ; and that Jesus 
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Himself calls him the Prince of this world (John 
Xi. 31, xiv. 30). The term, gods many, refers to 
the heads of this kingdom of darkness; the term, lords 
“many, to the inferior or_spirits,. the st subordinate_agents ; 


“comp. in our ‘Epistle xv. 24.—If criticism, such as is 
practised in our day, had the least interest in setting 
our Epistle in opposition to that of the Romans, how 
easy would it be for it to maintain by means of this 
passage, either that they proceed from two different 
authors, or that the apostle’s ideas had become changed 
in the interval between the one and the other! In 
point of fact, the explanation which the apostle gives of 
the origin of heathenism in the Epistle to the Romans 
(chap. i.) is purely psychological, and leaves wholly out of 
account all influence exercised by superior beings. But 
the two explanations hold true together and complete 
one another. The apostle emphasizes in each Epistle 
that which is of importance to the subject he is treat- 
ing; in Romans, where he wishes to bring out the 
corruption of mankind, he shows the moral origin of 
idolatry : how this great collective sin proceeded from 
the heart of man; in our Epistle, where he has in view 
certain practical rules to be drawn for the conduct of 
the Corinthians, he emphasizes the diabolical influence 
which concurred to produce heathenism. Is there not. 
a lesson of prudence and wise reserve to be drawn 
from this fact for so many other analogous cases? It 
will be seen afterwards with what view the apostle 
here presents simultaneously these two aspects of the 
truth: on the one side, the nothingness of heathen 
divinities ; and, on the other, the diabolical reality 
which is hidden under this empty phantasmagoria. 





. 
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The first point of view will justify the lberty allowed 
in regard to the eating of offered meats; the second, 
the absolute prohibition against taking part in the idol 
Seasts. 

Ver. 6. With these fictitious, and yet, in a certain 
sense, real gods and lords, Paul forcibly contrasts by 
the adverb adda, but, and the pronoun jpiv, for us, put 
first, the only God and the only Lord recognised by 
the Christian conscience. The title the Father, added 
to the word God, is taken in the absolute sense in 
which it embraces His Fatherhood both in relation to 
Christ and to us. The apostle here adds two notions: 
the proceeding of all things from God alone (é 08, of 
whom), and the moral consecration of believers to Him 
alone (cis airév, for Him). Insuch a context he cannot 
be intending to describe thereby His greatness and per- 
fection; but he means that nothing of all that forms 
part of the universe created by such a Being (offered 
meats in particular) can defile the believer (x. 25, 26). 
How could that which is made by God prevent him 
from being and remaining for God what he ought to 
be ? (see Hofmann). 

As God, the Father, is contrasted with the principal 
heathen deities, Christ, the Lord, is so with the secon- 
dary deities who served as mediators between the great 
gods and the world. What Paul means is, that 
as the world is from God, and the Church for God; 
so the world is by Christ, and the Church also by Him. 

The former of the two propositions relative to Christ : 
by whom are all things, can only apply, as is recog- 
nised by all the critics of our time, de Wette, Heinrici, 
Reuss, Meyer, and even Pfleiderer and Holtzmann, to 
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the work of creation. Baur thinks that the 8 may 
be referred in the first proposition, as well as in the 
second, to the work of redemption. But the seis, we, 
of the second proposition evidently contrasts Christians, 
as objects of redemption, with ra wdvta, all things, 
as objects of another work, which, as is shown by the 
previous proposition, can only be creation. Holsten, 
alone, cannot bring himself to this avowal. In the 
words, all things by Him, he finds only the idea of the 
government of all things by the glorified Christ. But 
the by Him corresponds to the of Him (é€ adzod) of 
the previous proposition, and can consequently apply 
only to the same work, that of creation, of which God 
is the author and Christ the agent. It is the same 
thought as in Col. i. 15-17, where the & corresponds 
to our 6d, and as in John i. 3, where the 8” adrod 
expresses the creation of all things by the Logos. The 
idea which Holsten finds in this proposition would, 
besides, be out of all relation to Paul’s object, which 
is to show that a meat divinely created cannot separate 
man from God. The Vaticanus, instead of 8’ od, reads 
6’ év, on account of whom; evidently the mistake of 
a copyist.—In the second proposition the word eis, 
we, contrasted with all things, shows that the subject 
in question is the spiritual creation accomplished by 
Christ, the work of salvation. These words have their 
commentary in Col. i, 18-22, as the preceding in Col. 
i. 15-17. They form the counterpart of the second 
preceding proposition relating to God. In the physical 
order we are of God and by Christ; in the spiritual 
order we are by Christ and for God. 


We have already pointed out more than once how, 
2D 
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notwithstanding the diversity of forms, the views of 
Paul coincide with those of John. We have just seen 
this in connection with the regimen 8’ od, which so 
vividly reminds us of the 8’ aérod of Johni. 3. This 
connection is equally striking if we compare from the 
Christological viewpoint this saying of Paul with John 
xvii. 8. In the two passages, the personal distinction 
between God and Christ is strongly emphasized, though 
the community of nature between both appears from 
this very distinction, and from all the rest of the books 
where these sayings are contained. Reuss maintains 
that there are in the Gospel of John two opposite 
theories going side by side; but we must in that case 
say the same of the writings of the Apostle Paul, whose 
rigorous logic no one disputes. In point of fact there 
is no contradiction in either ; for both emphasize with 
the full consciousness of what they affirm the sub- 
ge oo ordination of the Son in the unity of the Divine life 


es ee on ili. 23. 


+ Wriwtal 
~ « Su¥: Hu See Here we have one of the passages which establish the 


he ow! brent omplete unity of the apostle’s Christology in his first 
— Todtnehoy sors, and in those of his imprisonment (Col., Eph., 
( fe WeeThu0 7 . Phil.). “ Let there be an end then,” says Gess rightly 
‘Arion 306) (Apost. Zeugn., ui. p. 295), “to the assertion that the 
Christology of the later Epistles is contrary to that of 
Paul; according to which Christ, it is held, is nothing 
more than the ideal or celestial man, and that though 
one is forced to allow that our passage makes Him the 
mediator of the creation of the universe !” 
Thus far, St. Paul would say, we are all at one, 
but here now is the point where difference begins, and 
this difference impresses the Christian whe loves, with 
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regard and sacrifices toward those whose judgment 


differs from his. 


2. Difference in knowledge, with the practical obliga- 
tions arising from tt (vers 7-18). 


Ver. 7. “ Howbeit there is not in every man that 
knowledge. Some, through the habit* which they 
have to this? hour of [believing in] the idol, eat the 
meats as offered to the idol, and their conscience being 
weak is defiled.” —The strong contrast indicated by the 
Grn ode, but not, and by the place given at the open- 
ing of the sentence to the év raéow, in all (opposed to 
nuiv, to us, ver. 6), may be paraphrased as follows: 
“But this monotheistic knowledge possessed by us all 
has not yet unfolded in the consciousness of all its full 
consequences.” At the first glance the opening words 
of this verse seem to contradict the assertion of ver. 1 
(‘we know that we all have knowledge”), and it was 
this supposed contradiction which led several critics 
to refer the words of ver. 1 only to the enlightened 
Christians of Corinth (Beza, Flatt, etc.), or to these 
with the addition of the apostle (Meyer). Ver. 7 in 
this case would refer to the weak Christians only, an | 
would agree without difficulty with ver. 1. But in 
thus escaping from one contradiction, we fall into 
another. How, on this view, can we explain the wavtes, 
all, of ver. 1, having regard to the ov« év waow, not in 
all, of ver. 7%? The all of ver. 1 would necessarily 
require to have been qualified by some restriction. 


1x A B P Cop. Cyr. read cvvndecee (the habit), while T: R. with DE FG 
4 Mnn. It. Syrsch Vg. reads suvesdnoss (the consciousness). 

2 The two words ews apr: (to this hour) are placed by T. R. with A L P 
after rov csowaov, while § B DE F G It. Syrseh Cop. put them before. 
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Besides this, as de Wette observes, the apostle has just 
unfolded in ver. 6 the contents of the knowledge, and 
he has done so as speaking not in the name of some, 
but of al] Christians (we, in opposition to the heathen). 
The apparent contradiction between vers. 1 and 7 must 
therefore be resolved differently. Account must be 
taken of two differences of expression. In ver. 1: 
we all have; here: in all there is not; in ver. 1: 
[some] knowledge, a certain knowledge (yéou without 
article); in ver. 7, [the] knowledge (yvdouw with the 
article) : “All have the monotheistie knowledge in 
general (a certain knowledge, ver. 1); but the precise 
knowledge which is in question here (to wit, that 
heathen deities do not exist, and consequently can- 
not contaminate either the meats offered to them or 
those who eat them), this knowledge is not in all, 
has not yet penetrated the conscience of all to the 
quick, so as to free them from every scruple.” How 
many truths do we possess, from having learned 
our catechism, the practical conclusions of which we 
are yet far from having drawn! How many people 
ridicule belief in ghosts, whom the fear of spirits 
terrifies when they find themselves alone in the night ! 
The idolatrous superstitions are numerous which still 
exercise their influence on our monotheistic Christen- 
dom.—The strong among the Corinthians did not make 
this distinction between theoretic knowledge and its 
practical application; and hence it was that they 
thought themselves entitled to set aside all considera- 
tion for the weak: ‘ Freedom to eat meats offered to 
idols follows logically from the monotheistic principle 
common to all; so much the worse for those of us who 
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want logic! We are not called to put ourselves about 
for a brother who reasons badly.” This was strong in 
logic, but weak in dydan (love). And hence it was 
that the apostle had introduced at the beginning of 
this chapter the short digression on the emptiness of 
knowledge without love. 

There is room for hesitating between the reading 
of the T. R.: 79 cwvedyoer, through conscience, after 
the Byz. and Greco-Lat.’s, the Jéala and the Peschito, 
and that of the Alex. and of a later Syriac translation : 
Th ovvnOela, through habit. Meyer, Heinrici, Holsten 
have returned, contrary to Tischendorf’s authority 
(8th edition), to the received reading, They allege 
its difficulty. But is it not very improbable that the 
word cvv7Geva, so rare in the New Testament (it is found 
only twice), has been substituted for the term cuveldnaors, 
which occurs in this same verse and twice besides in 
this chapter? (vers. 10 and 12). As to the sense, 
cuveidnors, conscience, would denote the inward con- 
viction of the reality of the idol, which in such 
persons has survived their conversion. The term 
owvyGea denotes the habit which they have of regard- 
ing the idol asa real being. The words ws dors, till 
now, especially placed, as they are in most Mjj., before 
Tob eldwdov, apply naturally, not to the verb, but to 
the substantive which precedes, and agree perfectly with 
the notion of habit: a habit (which lasts) till now 
even after the new faith should have put an end to 
it. If this is the true reading, the conclusion is almost 
necessary that the persons in question were of heathen 
origin. The old prejudice, under the dominion of which 
they had lived, resisted logic. They could not imagine 
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that the powers they had so long revered under the 
names of Zeus, Mars, Minerva, etc., had not some 
reality. Hence the meats offered on their altar could 
no longer be simple meats; they must have taken 
something of the malignant character of those beings 
themselves. And therefore the Christian who eats 
them in this character (as eiSwAdOutor, as sacrificed) is 
wpso facto polluted.mWhat does the apostle mean by 
the expression weak conscience? The term cuveténars, 
conscience, strictly denotes the knowledge which the 
Figo has of itself, as willing and doing good or evil 
(the moral conscience), and of itself in what it thinks 
and knows (the theoretical conscience). It is the 
moral conscience which is here in question. It is 
weak, because a religious scruple, from which the 
gospel should have set it free, still binds it to beings 
which have no existence and hinders it from acting 
normally. Probably those former heathen, while 
adhering to belief in one God, still regarded their 
deities of other days, if not as gods, at least as 
terrible powers. The apostle adds that this conscience 
will be defiled, if the person eats of those meats in 
this state. In fact, this act remains upon it as a stain 
which separates from the holy God the man who has 
committed it while himself disapproving of it. 

Vers. 8, 9. “‘ Now meat commendeth * us not to God : 
for*® neither,’ if we eat, are we the better; neither,’ 

1See the development of this subject in Holsten, Evangelium des 
Paulus, t. i. p. 311. 

2T, R. with D E L P reads rapsornos (commendeth), while 3 A B Cop. 
read zapaornoe: (well commend). 

8 3 A B omit yep (for). 


* We have followed in the order of these two propositions the reading 
of s DEF ALP It. Syr. ; the inverse order is followed by A B. 
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if we eat not, are we the worse. 9. But take heed 
lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling - block to them that are weak.” '— The 
transition between this verse and the foregoing is 
as follows: By eating such meats thou mayest there- 
fore lead the weak brother to defile himself (ver. 8) ; 
but as for thyself thou hast nothing to gain, any more 
than thou hast to lose, by not eating. The conclusion 
is obvious.—The verb wapicrdva, to present, is often 
used of the presenting of offerings to God; comp. 
Rom. xii. 1, vi. 18, ete. ; and if we read the verb in 
the present with the T. R., it is the most natural 
sense: ‘It is not in the power of meats to add any- 
thing to or take anything from the value which our 
consecration to His service has in the sight of God.” 
If we read the future with the Alex., we must, like 
Holsten and others, apply the verb to the day of judg- 
ment; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 14; Rom. xiv. 10: “ Meats 
will not make us stand before God in that day.” This 
meaning is much more foreign to the context ; for the 
threat will not come till later (vers. 11,12). The parallels 
quoted in its favour prove nothing, the verb present 
being used in a wholly different relation. Here we 
have a general maxim, with which the present is in 
keeping. —Bengel, Meyer, Hofmann, in order to ex- 
plain more easily the connection of this proposition 
with the two following alternatives, give the verb a 
morally indifferent meaning: “ Meats determine our 
relation to God neither for good nor evil (neque ad 
placendum, neque ad displicendwm, Bengel).” This 
sense would be more natural in the philosophical style 


1T. R. with L: acdevovow ; all the rest: oodeveaty. 
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than in biblical language. The meaning which we 
have given may be suitable in the two following pro- 
positions ; the privation of that which has no relation, 
causes no loss.—The order of the two following pro- 
positions in A B (see critical note) is condemned by 
the other Mjj. and by the ancient versions.—Calvin, 
Mosheim, and others have seen in this verse an 
objection of the Corinthians: “ Meats not being able 
to procure either approval or condemnation, we may 
consequently act at will.” Paul, they say, answers in 
ver. 9. But this argument would rather be opposed 
than favourable to the conduct of the strong. For if 
those meats neither caused them gain nor loss, but may 
through them cause their brother to sin (ver. 7 ), it is 
evident that they ought to abstain in cases where this 
last result may be produced. The consequence of 
ver. 8 therefore is, that no importance whatever is to be 
attached to those meats in themselves. Hence ver. 9: 
But there is importance in not causing one’s brother to 
sin by means of those meats. 

Ver. 9. The 8€ is adversative: but. The term 
Prerere, consider well, is opposed to the lightness 
with which the Corinthians used their right.—In the 
word, ¢£ovcia, power, right, here liberty, there is an 
allusion to the favourite formula of the strong at 
Corinth : “ All things are lawful for me.” The con- 
nection must be observed between efovola and éfeors, 
—The pronoun arn, this liberty, strongly contrasts 
this power, which is in itself an advantage, with the 
evil effects which it may produce when imprudently 
exercised. — And now from these general considera- 
tions the apostle comes to their application, 
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Vers. 10, 11, ‘For if any man see thee,’ which hast 
knowledge, sit at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not 
the conscience of him which is weak be emboldened to 
eat those things which are offered to idols? 11. And? 
so through* thy* knowledge thy weak brother® 
perisheth," for whom Christ died.”—The for indicates 
that here is the danger Paul had in view when he 
said: Take heed! in ver. 9.—This any man is one 
of the some of ver. 7.—The reading cé, thee, must 
evidently be preferred to that of the Mjj., which omit 
this pronoun.—The term cidwreov, the situation in 
which the idol is set up, is not common in classic 
Greek ; it is not even mentioned in Passow’s large 
dictionary. It was formed by Jewish writers (i 
Maccab. i. 47, x. 83) on the model of the words Bak- 
xelov, tmocedaveiov, temple of Bacchus, Neptune, ete. , 
the apostle no doubt uses it to avoid the word vaés 
(Edwards).—It is far from probable that one formerly 
a Jew would be found within the enclosure of an idola- 
trous temple, and still less that the sight of a Chris- 
tian partaking of such a banquet would have inspired 
him with the desire to eat meats offered to the idol; 
this spectacle, on the contrary, would have filled him 
with horror. The weak brother is therefore, as we 
have said, rather a former heathen.—The term ov« 


1 BFG omit cz (thee). 

2 T. R. with DEFGL Syr. reads xas (and); »B: yap (for); AP: 
ovy (therefore). : 

3 T. R. with L reads ex: (wpon) ; the rest ev (én, through). 

* B omits on (thy). 

5 'T. R. with L P places the word adeagos (brother) after cotevav (weak), 
while the rest read o ad<aQos (the brother) and place these words after 
yvaces (knowledge). 

§ T. R. with E F GL Syr. reads wonsiras (will perish); » BD P;: 
arornrurecs ( perishes), 
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oixodounOyjcerar, will be edified, [emboldened], is used 
with evident irony. It suffices to call to mind that 
the more advanced believer should by his superior 
knowledge have edified the other by enlightening his 
conscience and emancipating him from his false scruples, 
whereas by his imprudence he leads him to trample 
upon his conscience, and thus substitutes false edifica- 
tion for the true: he enlightens and strengthens him 
to his loss! Fine edification! It may appear surpris- 
ing that Paul here lets the conduct of the strong 
Christian pass without calling his attention to the 
evil which he may do himself by taking part in such 
a banquet in such a place. But the apostle never 
wanders from his subject. His subject here is the 
self-denial imposed by love to our neighbour. He 
will afterwards (x. 15-21) treat the other side of the 
question, that concerning the danger to which the 
strong believer exposes himself. 

Ver. 11. If we read for, with the two oldest Mjj., 
this particle refers to the ironical term will be edified 
[emboldened]: ‘‘edified, for as the fruit of it he 
perishes!” But it seems to me more natural simply 
to read, with all the other Mjj. and the Peschito, «at, in 
the sense of: and so. As to the tense of the verb, 
the present, perisheth, in the Alex. should be preferred 
to the future, shall perish, of the T. R. The apostle is 
thinking of the immediate effect: “He is from that 
moment in the way of perdition.” An unfaithfulness, 
however small it may appear, separates the believer 
from his Lord; by interposing between the branch and 
the stock, it interrupts the communication of Jife which 
ought to take place from the one to the other. From 
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that moment spiritual death commences, and if this 
state continues and becomes aggravated, as is inevit- 
able in such a case, eternal perdition is the end of it; 
comp. Rom. xiv. 15. Every word of this verse has a 
force of its own: cause to perish; what success! A 
weak brother; what magnanimity! Through knowledge, 
which ought to have been used for his advancement ; 
what fidelity in the use of grace received! <A brother 
over whom thou shouldest have watched as over the 
apple of thine eye; what love! A man for love of 
whom Christ gave Himself to die; what gratitude !— 
It is this last particular, the sin against Christ, which 
the apostle more especially emphasizes as the gravest 
of all, in the following verse. 

Vers. 12, 138. “But when ye sin so against the 
brethren, and wound their weak conscience, ye sin 
against Christ. 13. Wherefore, if meat make my’ 
brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend.”—Every 
violence done to a brother’s conscience, even though 
he should not thereby be drawn into a deed of unfaith- 
fulness, is a sin committed against Christ, whose work 
so painfully accomplished we compromise. Here again 
there is a marked force in every term: rvrrew, strictly 
speaking, to strike; cuveiSnos, conscience, the most 
sacred of things; doevoica, weak, tottering with weak- 
ness, and consequently claiming the greatest regard ; 
eis Xpiotov, against Christ, the highest of crimes. 

Ver. 13. This thought of ver. 12 tells so vividly on 
the apostle’s heart, that it inspires him with a sort of 
vow whereby he is ready to devote his whole life. 

1 DFG It. omit ov (my) 
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The S0mep, wherefore, sums up all the grounds pre- 
viously indicated, in particular that of ver. 12: against 
Christ.—Instead of, a [kind of ] meat, we ought logically 
to read, this [kind of] meat, or a[kind of] flesh. But 
the apostle generalizes the idea; though in the second 
part of the verse, by the use of the expression: flesh, 
he returns to the particular case. He employs the 
first person, because the sacrifice in question is one 
which a man may impose on himself, but which he has 
no right to impose on others. He would rather abstain 
from flesh all his life than by using it cause one of 
his brethren to fall even once.—Holsten well sums up 
the idea of the chapter thus: The strong sought the 
solution of the question from the standpoint of know- 
ledge and its rights; the apostle finds it from the 
standpoint of love and its obligations. 

The last words of this chapter evidently form the 
transition to the following passage, in which Paul con- 
tinues to present to the Corinthians his own example, 
by reminding them of the great and constant voluntary 
sacrifice with which he accompanies the exercise of 
his apostleship. As Calvin observes to perfection (and 
such is the real transition from chap. viii. to chap. 1X.) 5 
“Qua wm futurum pollicendo non omnibus fecisset 
Jidem, quid yam fecerit, allegat.” To the contingent 
sacrifice of ver. 18 he adds, as a still more convincing 
example, the sacrifice which he has already made, and 
which he renews daily, his renunciation of all recom- 
pense from the Churches founded by him. 
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as the fine literary grace of its author. . . . His chief ethical writings comprise a system 
of Christian Ethics, general and special, in three volumes. Each of these volumes has 
great and singular excellence, and it might be generally felt that in them the author has 
surpassed his own work on ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics.” ’—Rev. Principal Carrns. 





Christian Dogmatics. In One Volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘The famous ‘‘Dogmatics,” the eloquent and varied pages of which contain intel- 
lectual food for the laity no less than for the clergy. . . . His ‘‘ Christian Dogmatics” 
has exercised as wide an influence on Protestant thought as any volume of our century.’ 
—Expositor. 

‘We feel much indebted to Messrs. Clark for their introduction of this important 
compendium of orthodox theology from the pen of the learned Danish Bishop. . . . 
Every reader must rise from its perusal stronger, calmer, and more hopeful, not only 
for the fortunes of Christianity, but of dogmatic theology.’—Quarterly Review. 

‘Such a book is a library in itself, and a monument of pious labour in the cause of 
true religion.’—Irish Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


BY DR. GC. VON ORELLI, BASEL. 


TRANSLATED BY Prorrssor J. S. BANKS, Heapinerzy CoLizcs, LEEDs. 
The Twelve Minor Prophets. In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘It is rarely that a commentary is given us so scholarly and yet so compact.’— 
Glasgow Herald. 

‘A very valuable and trustworthy compendium of the latest results of critical research, 
written in a sober and devout spirit.’—Christian World. 





The Prophecies of Isaiah. In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘The characteristics of this admirable commentary are brevity, separation of the more 
grammatical from the more expository notes, and general orthodoxy combined with 
first-rate scholarship.’— Record. 

‘Characterised by consummate ability throughout, this work will undoubtedly take 
high rank among the expositions of the ‘‘Hvangelical Prophet.” ’—Christian. 


The Prophecies of Jeremiah. In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘ Will be found a most trustworthy aid to the study of a book that presents many 
difficult problems.’—John Bull, 


The Old Testament Prophecy of the Consummation 
of God’s Kingdom. Traced in its Historical Development. 
In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘Cannot fail to be regarded as a standard work upon the subject of Old Testament 
prophecy. ’—Sword and Trowel. 

‘An unusually interesting work for the critical student . . . it possesses that intrinsic 
: a commands attention and inquiry such as scholars delight in.—Clergyman’s 

agazine, 
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WORKS BY PROFESSOR |. A. DORNER, D.D., BERLIN. 
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History of the Development of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. By Dr. I. A. Dorner, Oberconsistorialrath, 
and Professor of Theology, Berlin. In Five Volumes, 8vo, price 
£2, 12s, 6d. 


‘The stupendous work upon The Person of Christ has now become in Great Britain 
and America, what it had been in Germany from its publication, a classic in Christology.’ 
—Reyv. Principal Cavz, D.D. 


A System of Christian Doctrine. In Four Volumes, 8vo, 
price £2, 2s. 


‘Had it been the work of an entire lifetime, it would have been a monument of 
marvellous industry and rare scholarship. It is a tribute alike to the genius, the learn- 
ing, and the untiring perseverance of its author.’—Baptist Magazine. 

‘The work has many and great excellences, and is really indispensable to all who 
would obtain a thorough acquaintance with the great problems of theology. It is a 
great benefit to English students that it should be made accessible to them in their own 
language, and in a form so elegant and convenient.’—Literary Churchman. 


System of Christian Ethics. In demy 8vo, price 14s. 


‘ This noble book is the crown of the Systematic Theology of the author. ... It is 
_a masterpiece. It is the fruit of a lifetime of profound investigation in the philo- 
sophical, biblical, and historical sources of theology. The system of Dorner is 
comprehensive, profound, evangelical, and catholic. It rises into the clear heaven of 
Christian thought above the strifes of Scholasticism, Rationalism, and Mysticism. It 
is, indeed, comprehensive of all that is valuable in these three types of human thought.’ 
—Professor C. A. Brices, D.D. 
‘ This is the last work we shall obtain from the able pen of the late Dr. Dorner, and 
it may be said that it fitly crowns the edifice of his manifold labours.’—Spectator. 


BY PROFESSOR BERNHARD WE/SS, D.D., BERLIN. 


The Life of Christ. By Dr. Berynarp Wass, Professor of 
Theology, Berlin. In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 





‘The authority of John’s Gospel is vindicated with great fulness and success. 
Altogether the book seems destined to hold a very distinguished, if not absolutely 
unique, place in the criticism of the New Testament. Its fearless search after truth, 
its independence of spirit, its extent of research, its thoughtful and discriminating tone, 
must secure for it a very high reputation.’—Congregationalist. 

‘A valuable treatise. . . . A thoroughly exhaustive work; a work in which learning 
of the most severe type, combined with a perfect knowledge of the languages drawn 
upon for the elucidation of his purpose, is apparent in every page.’—Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger. 

‘From the thoroughness of the discussion and clearness of the writer, we anticipate a 
very valuable addition to the Great Biography.’—Freeman. 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. In Two 
Volumes, 8vo, price 21s. 


‘Written throughout with freshness, vigour, and perfect command of the material... . 
This is a field which Weiss has made his own. His work far excels the numerous 
works of his predecessors in thoroughness and’completeness.’—Methodist Recorder, 

‘ A work so thorough as this, and which so fully recognises the historical character of 
the science of Biblical Theology, was well worth translating.’—Academy. 
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WORKS BY PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 


Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. By Rev. Paton J. 
Guoac, D.D., Edinburgh. Just published, in demy 8vo, price 
7s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Gloag has kept his mind open to the light, and has produced a volume which 
the student of theology will find most helpful to him in his professional work.’— 
Scotsman. 


‘A volume of sterling value; learned, clear, candid, cautious, thoroughly well 
considered; it should be a welcome addition to the library of the biblical student.’— 
London Quarterly Review. 


Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. In demy 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Gloag, whilst courteous to men of erudition who differ from him, is firm and 
fearless in his criticism, and meets the erudition of others with an equal erudition of 
his own. He has displayed all the attributes of a singularly accomplished divine in 
this volume, which ought to be eagerly welcomed as a solid contribution to theological 


literature; it is a work of masterly strength and uncommon merit.’— Evangelical 
Magazine, 


‘ We have here a great mass of facts and arguments relevant in the strictest sense 
to the subject, presented with skill and sound judgment, and calculated to be of very 
great service to the student.’—Literary Churchman. 


Exegetical Studies. In crown 8vo, price 5s. 
‘Careful and valuable pieces of work.’—Spectator. 


‘A very interesting volume.’—Literary Churchman. 


‘Dr. Gloag handles his subjects very abl , displaying everywhere accurate and 
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extensive scholarship, and a fine appreciation of the lines of thought in those passages 
with which he deals.’— Baptist. 


The Messianic Prophecies (one of the Baird Lectures), In 
crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a book which we think is entitled to such 


unqualified praise as the one now before us. Dr. Gloag has displayed consummate 
ability.’—London Quarterly Review. 


‘We regard Dr. Gloag’s work as a valuable contribution to theological literature. We 
have not space to give the extended notice which its intrinsic excellence demands, and 
must content ourselves with cordially recommending it to our readers.’—Spectator, 


Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. In demy 8vo, 
price 12s, 


‘A work of uncommon merit. He must be a singularly accomplished divine to 
whose library this book is not a welcome and valuable addition.’— Watchman. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts 
of the Apostles. In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s. 


[A? present out of print. 


The Primeval World: A Treatise on the Relations of Geology to 
Theology. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
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How to Read the Prophets: Being the Prophecies arranged 
Chronologically in their Historical Setting, with Explanations, 
Maps, and Glossary. By Rev. Bucuanan Brake, B.D. Now 
complete, in Five Volumes, crown 8vo. 


Part I. THE PRE-EXILIAN MINOR PROPHETS (with JOEL). Second Edition. 
Price 4s.—Parr II. ISAIAH (Chapters i.-xxxix.). Second Hdition. Price 2s, 6d.— 
Part III. JEREMIAH, Price 4s.—Parr IV. EZEKIEL. Price 4s.—ParT V. 
ISAIAH (Chapters xl.-lxvi.) and THE POST-EXILIAN PROPHETS, Price 4s. 


The Series being now complete, Messrs. Clark offer the Set of Five Volumes 
for Firrren SHILLINGS. 


‘It has often been found a difficulty to profit fully from the reading, especially of the smaller 
prophecies of the Old Testament. To make these prophecies intelligible to the plainest reader, it 
seems desirable that a chronological arrangement of the prophetic books should be attempted. 
Alongside of the several prophecies should be placed those portions of the Old Testament historical 
books which deal with the same period. The aim of these manuals is consequently in this direction: 
to bring within the reach of the many a clear and succinct presentation of these prophets in their 
historical environment.’—From the AuTHOR’s INTRODUCTION. 


“Mr. Blake seems to have hit upon the right thing, and he has proved himself com- 
petent to do it rightly. While these books are the very best introductions to the 
study of the prophets, even the accomplished scholar will find them indispensable.’ 
—EHxpository Times. 


BY THE REV. JAMES STALKER, D.D. 





The Life of Jesus Christ. A New Edition, in larger type, and 
handsomely bound, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


‘No work since ‘‘ Hece Homo” has at all approached this in succinct, clear-cut, and 
incisive criticism on Christ as He appeared to those who believed on Him.’—Literary 
World. 

¢ Hven with all our modern works on the exhaustless theme, from Neander to Farrar 
and Geikie, there is none which occupies the ground of Mr. Stalker’s. . . . We question 
whether any one popular work so impressively and adequately represents Jesus to the 
mind. ... It may be despised because it is small, but its light must shine.’—Christian. 


The Life of St. Paul. Uniform with the ‘Life of Christ’ in 
size and price. 


‘ Even to those who know by heart the details of the great apostle’s life, this glowing 
sketch will be arevelation. Written with a fine sympathy for the more tender and 
personal aspects of his theme, Mr, Stalker has portrayed the outer and the inner life of 
Paul with a mingled power and beauty which is as rare as it is needed in evangelical 
writing.’—Christian. 

‘A gem of sacred biography. . . . Well does it deserve the new and handsome dress 
ja which it now appears.’—Christian Leader, 


The Kingdom of God, Biblically and Historically considered. 
By Prof. J. S. Canpuisu, D.D., Glasgow. In demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘As to the ability of this volume there can be no question: it is of profound interest, 
fouches on time-present subjects, is free from all rhetorical display, is in no sense 
superficial, but scholarly and able, and is worthy of the reputation and position of its 
author.’—Hvangelical Magazine. 

‘Dr. Candlish treats his subject with an admirable combination of scholarly com- 
prehensiveness, historical candour, and regard to the practical demands of mankind,’— 
Christian World. 
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Nature and the Bible: Lectures on the Mosaic History of 
Creation in its Relation to Natural Science. By Dr. Fr. H. 
Reuscu. Revised and Corrected by the Author. Translated by 
Karutrren Lyrrerton. In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s. 


‘Other champions much more competent and learned than myself might have been 
placed in the field; I will only name one of the most recent, Dr. Reusch, author of 
“ Nature and the Bible.”’—The Right Hon, W. E. GLADSTONE. 

‘The work, we need hardly say, is of profound and perennial interest, and it can 
scarcely be too highly commended as, in many respects, a very successful attempt to settle 
one of the most perplexing questions of the day. It is impossible to read it without 
obtaining larger views of theology, and more accurate opinions respecting its relations 
to science, and no one will rise from its perusal without feeling a deep sense of gratitude 
to its author.’—Scottish Review. 

‘ We owe to Dr. Reusch, a Catholic theologian, one of the most valuable treatises on 
the relation of Religion and Natural Science that has appeared for many years.’— 
Literary World. 


Pre-Organic Evolution and the Biblical Idea of God: 
An Exposition and a Criticism. By Principal C. Cuapman, M.A., 
LL.D., Plymouth. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


‘A volume which will take an important position among Theistic, not to say 
Christian apologetics, and which, in the present growth of scepticism, we may well be 
thankful for.’—Literary Churchman. 


Darwinianism: Workmen and Work. By J. Hurcntson Strruine, 
F.R.C.S., and LL.D. Edinburgh. In post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


‘Undoubtedly the most trenchant criticism of Darwinianism that has yet appeared. 

.. The book is a work of art.’—Professor M‘Kenpricx in The Critical Review. 

‘To say that these chapters abound in acute reasoning, telling examples, sharp 
criticisms, and brilliant flashes of wit, is only to give a very modest impression of their 
argumentative power, ... Dr. Stirling has produced an amazingly clever book.’— 
Scotsman. 

‘He has set forth all this in such a graphic and humorous way that we read on and 
on, and cannot stop till we have read it through. There is no dulness here. He is 
alert, and we are kept on the strain. . . . Dr. Stirling has most effectively done a piece 
of work which will remain. It is done once, and once for all.’—Professor IvERAcH, D.D., 
in The British Weekly. 


Philosophy and Theology, the First Edinburgh University 
Gifford Lectures. By J. Hurcnison Strruine, F.R.C.S., and 
LL.D. Edinburgh. In post 8vo, price 9s. 


‘This volume will make for itself many friends. There is a bracing, stimulating 
masterfulness about the lectures, which, on a careful perusal of them, will be found to 
lead to many rich veins of thought.’—Professor StEWwarT in The Critical Review. 


Apologetics; or, The Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By 
Professor J. H. A. Eprarp, Ph.D., D.D., Erlangen. In Three 
Volumes, demy 8vo, price 31s. 6d. 


‘The author of this work has a reputation which renders it unnecessary to speak in 
words of general commendation of his ‘“ Apologetics.” . . . Dr. Ebrard takes nothing 
for granted. He begins at the beginning, laying his foundations deep and strong, 
and building upon them patiently and laboriously, leaving no gaps, no loose work, 
but adjusting each stone to its place and use,’"—Church Bells. 
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THE LATE PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D., LEIPZIG. 
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‘Probably no commentator of the age brought so many gifts to the interpretation of the Bible 
as did Franz Delitzsch.... Walking hand in hand with such a guide through the garden of the 
Lord, one can not only gather its ripened fruit, but also breathe the fragrance of its flowers and 
gaze upon their loveliness.’—Professor J. F. M‘Curpy, Toronto. 


A New Commentary on Genesis. By Professor Franz 
Detitzscu, D.D., Leipzig. In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s, 
Norr.—While preparing the translation, the translator was favoured by Professor 


Delitzsch with numerous improvements and additions, It may therefore be 
regarded as made from a revised version of the New Commentary on Genesis. 
‘We congratulate Professor Delitzsch on this new edition. By it, not less than by his 
other commentaries, he hag earned the gratitude of every lover of biblical science, and 
we shall be surprised if, in the future, many do not acknowledge that they have found 
in it a welcome help and guide.’—Professor 8S. R. DRIvER in The Academy. 
‘The work of a reverent mind and a sincere believer, and not seldom there are touches 
of great beauty and of spiritual insight in it.’—Guardian. 


The Prophecies of Isaiah. By Professor Franz Detitzscu, 
D.D., Leipzig. Translated from the Fourth and last Edition. The 
only Authorised Translation. With an Introduction by Professor 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s. 


‘Delitzsch’s last gift to the Christian Church. .. . In our opinion, those who would 
enter into the meaning of that Spirit as He spake long ago by Isaiah, words of comfort 
and hope which have not lost their significance to-day, cannot find a better guide; one 
more marked by learning, reverence, and insight, than Franz Delitzsch.’—Professor 
W. T. Davison in The Expository Times. : 


A System of Biblical Psychology. 8vo, 12s. 
‘Still the best book on the whole of the subject.’— Principal Cavz, D.D. 





‘Franz Delitzsch: A Memorial Tribute. By Professor S. I. 
Curtiss, D.D. In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, price 3s. 
This work is based on an intimate acquaintance with Professor Delitzsch, which 


began in 1873 ; on a careful examination of original documents not previously brought 
to light ; and on personal interviews with those who were acquainted with him. 


‘A highly interesting little monograph on the personality of the great theologian, 
and on his work.’—Spectator. 


BY J. J. VAN OOSTERZEE, D.D. 


The Year of Salvation: Words of Life for Every Day. A 
Book of Household Devotion. Two Vols. large crown 8vo, price 
6s. each, 


‘This charming and practical book of household devotion will be welcomed on 
account of its rare intrinsic value, as one of the most practical devotional books ever 
published. ’—Standard. 


Moses: A Biblical Study. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


‘Our author has seized, as with the instinct of a master, the great salient points in 
the life and work of Moses, and portrayed the various elements of his character with 
vividness and skill.’—Baptist Magazine. 
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BISHOP HEFELE’S COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH. 


A History of the Councils of the Church. From the 
Original Documents. By. the Right Rev. C. J. Herrxz, D.D., 
Bishop of Rottenburg. Now complete, in Five Volumes, demy 
8vo, price 12s, each. Vol. I. To a.p. 325. Vol. II. a.v. 326 to 
429, Vol. III. a.v. 431 to 451. Vol. IV. a.v. 451 to 680. Vol. 
V., completing the series, a.p. 626 to close of Second Council of 
Nicewa, 787. With Appendix and Indices. 


‘To all who have the slightest pretension to the name of scientific theologians it 
must afford the greatest satisfaction to receive a new volume of Bishop Hefele’s 
standard work on the Councils. It is quite unnecessary to commend this great and 
learned book. No one would think of studying the subject of the Councils without 
consulting it.’—Church Bells. 

‘A thorough and fair compendium, put in a most accessible and intelligent form.’— 
Guardian, 





Declarations and Letters on the Vatican Decrees, 
1869-1887. By Icnaz von DotuincrrR. Authorised Transla- 
tion. In crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


Dr. ALFRED PLumMeER says: ‘This intensely interesting collection of Declarations 
and Letters gives us in a short compass the main historical facts which Dr. Dollinger 
considered to be absolutely fatal to the truth of the dogma respecting the infallibility of 
the Pope, and the reasons which for nineteen years prevented him from ‘‘ submitting” 
even to the Pope with the whole of the Roman episcopate at his back. . . . Indispens- 
able.to every one who would have an intelligent grasp of the infallibility question.’ 


Hippolytus and Callistus; or, The Church of Rome in the 
First Half of the Third Century. By Joun J. Ien. von 
Douuncer. Translated, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by AtrreD Prummer, Master of University College, Durham. In 
One Volume, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘We are impressed with profound respect for the learning and ingenuity displayed in 
this work. The book deserves perusal by all students of ecclesiastical history. It 
clears up many points hitherto obscure, and reveals features in the Roman Church at 
the beginning of the third century which are highly instructive.’—A theneum. 


Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. By G. 
Uutuorn, D.D. In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


‘A very excellent translation of a very valuable book.’—Guardian. 

‘The facts are surprising, many of them fresh, and the truths to be deduced are far 
more powerful as weapons for warring against infidelity than scores of lectures or 
bushels of tracts.’—ZXcclesiastical Gazette. 


Handbook of Church History: From the Reformation. By 
Professor J. H. Kurtz, D.D. In demy 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


‘A work executed with great diligence and care, exhibiting an accurate collection of 
facts, and a succinct though full account of the history and progress of the Church, both 
external and internal. . . . The work is distinguished for the moderation and charity of 
its expressions, and for a spirit which is truly Christian. —Hnglish Churchman, 
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PROFESSOR SCHAFF’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


History of the Christian Church. By the late Puivip 
Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, 


New York. 


Six ‘Divisions’ (in Two Volumes each, 21s.) of this great work are now ready. 
Each Division covers a separate and distinct epoch, and is complete in itself. 


1, APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 1-100. Two Vols. Hx. demy 8vo, price 21s. 

2, ANTE-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 100-325. ‘T'wo Vols. Hx. demy 8vo, price 21s. 

3. NICENE AND POST-NICENE CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 325-600. T'wo Vols. Hx. demy 
8vo, price 21s. 

4. MEDIZVAL CHRISTIANITY, A.D. 590-1073. Two Vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 

5. THE GERMAN REFORMATION. Two Vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 

6. THE SWISS REFORMATION. Two Vols. Ex. demy 8vo, price 21s. 


‘Dr. Schaff’s “History of the Christian Church” is the most valuable contribution to Ecclesias- 
tical History that has ever been published in this country. When completed it will have no rival 
in point of comprehensiveness, and in presenting the results of the most advanced scholarship 
and the latest discoveries. Each Division covers a separate and distinct epoch, and is complete in 


itself.’ 


‘No student, and indeed no critic, can with fairness overlook a work like the present, 
written with such evident candour, and, at the same time, with so thorough a knowledge 
of the sources of early Christian history.’—Scotsman. 

‘No feature of the book has struck us more than the way in which it combines learned 
accuracy with popular writing. Students can rely on the volume, and will find what 
they want init... . The reader is all along in contact with a lively, various, progress- 
ive story, full of interest and of movement.’—Principal Roperr Rainy, D.D. : 


SCHURER’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 





History of the Jewish People in the Time of our 
Lord. By Emm Scuirer, D.D., M.A., Professor of Theology at 
the University of Gottingen. Now complete in Five Volumes, 8vo, 
price 10s. 6d. each. 


1st Division, in Two Vols., Political History of Palestine, from B.C. 175 to A.D. 135. 
2nd. Division, in Three Vols., Internal Condition of Palestine in the Time of Christ. 


*,* Professor Schtirer has prepared an exhaustive INDEX to this work, to which he attaches 
great value. The Translation is issued in a separate volume (100 pp. 8vo). Price 2s. 6d. net. 


‘Recognised as the standard authority on the subject.’-—Critical Review. 


‘Every English commentary has for some years contained references. to ‘‘ Schtirer ” 
as the great authority upon such matters... . There is no guide to these intricate 
and difficult times which even approaches him. We can assure our readers that 
nowhere will they find such accurate and minute, and so conveniently arranged 
information on this period as in Schtirer’s volumes.’—Record. 


‘Under Professor Schtirer’s guidance, we are enabled to a large extent to construct a 
social and political framework for the Gospel History, and to set it in such a light as to 
see new evidences of the truthfulness of that history and of its contemporaneousness.’ 


—English Churchman. 
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History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment. By Professor E. Reuss, D.D. Translated from the Fifth 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. 8vo, 640 pp., price 15s. 

‘It would be hard to name any single volume which contains so much that is helpful 
to the student of the New Testament... . Considering that so much ground is covered, 
the fulness and accuracy of the information given are remarkable, Professor Reuss’s 
work is not that of a compiler, but of an original thinker, who throughout this encyclo- 
peedic volume depends much more on his own research than on the labours of his 


predecessors. . .. The translation is thoroughly well done, accurate, and full of life.’— 
Expositor. 


‘ One of the most valuable volumes of Messrs. Clark’s valuable publications, . . . Its 
usefulness is attested by undiminished vitality. .. . His method is admirable, and he 
unites German exhaustiveness with French lucidity and brilliancy of expression. .. . 
The sketch of the great exegetic epochs, their chief characteristics, and the critical 
estimates of the most eminent writers, is given by the author with a compression and a 
mastery that have never been surpassed.’—Dean FARRAR. 


The Resurrection of the Dead. By the late Professor W. 
Mituiean, D.D. Second Edition. In crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


‘In the treatment of such passages as these, Dr. Milligan’s thoughtfulness, judgment, 
and scholarship reach their highest expression. We can but lament that this is the last 
volume for which we shall be indebted to him.’— Record. 


‘There is the touch of the exact scholar on every page, and it brings out beauty 
that is truth, and truth that is beauty to our continual enjoyment. '—Ezxpository Times. 


‘This book is a most valuable one, and enables us to realise how much the Christian 
Church lost by the death of such a scholar and thinker.’—Glasgow Herald. 


The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture: A Critical, Historical, 
and Dogmatic Inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and 
New Testaments. By G. T. Lapp, D.D., Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy, Yale College. Two Vols. 8vo (1600 pp.), price 24s, 


‘It is not very easy to give an account of this very considerable and important work 
within the compass of one short notice... , It is one which will certainly be studied 
by all scientific theologians, and the general reader will probably find here a better 
summary of the whole subject than in any other work or series of works,’—Church Bells. 


The First Epistle of Peter: With Introduction and Commen- 
tary. By Prof. R. Jounsrons, D.D., Edinburgh. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
‘Dr. Johnstone has done excellent service in publishing this work.’—Record. 


‘Full of thoughtfulness and spiritual power and Suggestiveness, and likely to be a 
valuable book to all Christian teachers.’—Literary World. 


The Brotherhood of Mankind: A Study towards a Christian 


Philosophy of History. By Rev. J. Howarp Crawrorp, M.A., 
Abercorn. Post 8vo, price 5s. 


_ “«* The object of this book is to show that the end towards which mankind are progressing 
1s @ united brotherhood, This goal of mankind is the key to human history, which unfolds 
a steady progress towards its realisation. 


‘Mr. Crawford has done his work with highly commendable pains and skill; and he 
has succeeded in giving to it a charm which often amounts to a fascination. , , . The 
book is helpful and inspiring to an uncommon degree.’—Literary World. 
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Microcosmus: Concerning Man and His Relation to the World. 
By Hermann Lorze. Translated from the German. Cheaper 
Edition, in Two Volumes, 8vo (1450 pp.), price 24s, 

Messrs. Clark have pleasure in announcing this Cheaper Edition of Lotze’s ‘Microcosmus,’ 
whieh the ‘Atheneum’ refers to as ‘the greatest philosophic work produced in Germany by 


the generation just past.’ It is issued in two handsome 8vo volumes (1450 pp.), and is in 
every way complete, 


N.B.—A few copies of the 86s. Edition, printed on thicker paper, may still be had. 


‘The English public have now before them the greatest philosophic work produced 
in Germany by the generation just past. The translation comes at an opportune time, 
for the circumstances of English thought, just at the present moment, are peculiarly 
those with which Lotze attempted to deal when he wrote his ‘‘ Microcosmus,” a quarter 
of a century ago, . . . Few philosophic books of the century are so attractive both in 
style and matter.’— Atheneum. 


‘ These are indeed two masterly volumes, vigorous in intellectual power, and trans- 
lated with rare ability. . . . This work will doubtless find a place on the shelves of all 
the foremost thinkers and students of modern times.’—Evangelical Magazine, 


Kant, Lotze, and Ritschl. A Critical Examination. By 
Lzonnarp Stinuin, Bayreuth. Translated by Principal Simon, 
D.D., Bradford. In demy 8vo, price 9s, 


‘This learned work goes to the very root of the philosophical and metaphysical 
speculations of recent years.’— Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


Elements of Logic as a Science of Propositions. By E. E. 
Constance Jones, Lecturer in Moral Sciences, Girton College, 
Cambridge ; Joint-Translator and Editor of Lotze’s Microcosmus, 
In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘We must congratulate Girton College upon the forward movement of which the 
publication of this work is one of the first steps.’—Cambridge Review, 


The Philosophical Basis of Theism: An Examination of 
the Personality of Man, to ascertain his Capacity to Know and 
Serve God, and the Validity of the Principles underlying the Defence 
of Theism. By Prof. 8. Harris, D.D., LL.D. In ex. 8vo, price 12s. 


‘Full of suggestive thought, and of real assistance in unfolding to the mind the true 
account and justification of its religious knowledge.’— Spectator, 


The Self-Revelation of God. By Professor Samuzn Harris, 
D.D., LL.D., Yale College. In extra 8vo, price 12s. 


‘In “The Philosophical Basis of Theism” Dr. Harris laid the foundation, in the 
present work he raises the superstructure, and in both he has done good service to 
philosophy and theology. His is a mind full of knowledge, and rich in ripe reflection 
on the methods and results won in the past, and on the problems of the present hour.’ 
—Spectator. 


Modern Pantheism. Essay on Religious Philosophy. Translated 
from the French of M. Emizz Satsser. Two Vols. 8vo, price 10s. 6d, 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 





BY THE REV. JOHN HUTCHISON, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Our Lord’s Signs in St. John’s Gospel: Discussions, chiefly 
Exegetical and Doctrinal, on the Eight Miracles in the Fourth 


Gospel. In demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘A learned, thoughtful, and delicate study of the Miracles of the Fourth Gospel.’— 
Bookman. 

‘We have read it with thorough enjoyment. The cl ae is one of intrinsic 
importance, and in this volume are presented the ripe fruits of most careful, accurate, 
and sympathetic study.’— United-Presbyterian Magazine. 


Lectures on Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. In 
demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘This book has one great merit which separates it from the mass of commentaries 
and expository lectures—it is not only instructive, but it is also delightfully inter- 
esting. ... The author’s moral and spiritual tone is lofty, and these sermons are 
characterised by a sweet and sunny grace, which cannot but charm and make better 
those who read them.’—Literary World. 


Lectures on Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. In 
demy 8vo, price 9s. 


‘We have not—at'least amongst modern works—many commentaries on these epistles 
in which the text is at once treated with scholarly ability, and turned to popular and 
practical account. Such is the character of Dr, Hutchison’s work—his exegesis of 
crucial passages strikes us at once as eminently clear.’-—Bapitist. . 

‘Certainly one of the ablest and best commentaries that we have ever read. The 
style is crisp and clear, and the scholarship is in no sense of a superficial or pretentious 
order,’—Hvangelical Magazine. 


Voices of the Prophets. By Epwin H. Girrorp, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of London, and Canon of St. Paul’s. Cr. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


‘The author has long ago attained high position as a scholar, a man of science, and a 
theologian, and in the volume before us he offers his readers some of the best fruits of 
these varied accomplishments.’— Standard. 


Principles of New Testament Quotation. By Rev. Jamzs 
Scott, M.A., D.D. In crown 8vo, Second Edition, price 4s. 


‘Tn terse and well-ordered style the author deals with a subject too little studied and 
less understood.’— Record, 7 


The Truth of Scripture, in connection with Revelation, Inspira- 
tion, and the Canon. By J. J. Given, Ph.D. 8vo, price 6s, 


The Doctrine of the Apocalypse, and its Relation to the 
Doctrine of the Gospel and Epistles of St. John. By Pastor 
Hermann GeBoarDt. In One Volume, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. By the late Rev. Groner 
Smeaton, D.D., Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, 
Edinburgh. In demy 8vo, Second Edition, price 9s, 


“A valuable monograph. ... The masterly exposition of doctrine given in these 
lectures has been augmented in value by the wise references to current needs and 
common misconceptions.’—British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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